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ASSOCIATIONS AND COMPETITION. 


TRADE 


T HE BUSINESS MAN patiently and patriotically 
submitted throughout the war while the conduct 
of his business was taken from him through govern- 


ment control of raw materials, fuel, transportation, 
distribution, prices and capital. The war is ended and 
business and industry need free rein, not gradually 
but immediately. 

Franklin D. Jones, counsellor-at-law at Washington, 
points out in an address to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science of Philadelphia, that it is 
vitally to the interest of industry that competition, free, 
“Just as the 
trade associations, through their war service committees,” 


fair and unrestricted, be reestablished. 


he says, “rendered invaluable service to the Govern- 
ment and their industries during the period of govern- 
ment control, so now they can become a great and 
constructive factor in the maintenance of competi- 
tion.” 

He points out that one of the great faults of the 
trade association in the past was that it concerned it- 
self largely with control of prices, curtailment of pro- 


duction and division of territory, but that its action 
too often was dictated by desperation of its members 
over conditions which threatened the ruin of the in- 
dustry. Mr. Jones declares it is beyond dispute that 
American industry must now direct its efforts toward 
securing the greatest possible efficiency in production 
and distribution because considerations of world com- 
petition as well as domestic conditions demand it. 

The facing of mass competition in foreign trade, 
the fight of industrial interests of one nation against 
another must be met. Against these Mr. Jones insists 
that American industry must present a united front 
and that an association of associations in the United 
States such as the Hansabund of Germany and the 
Union of the Metallurgical and Mining Industries of 
France should be considered. “A similar organization 
in America founded on right principles and having be- 
hind it the unlimited resources and resourcefulness of 
American industries could become a great constructive 
force in national and international affairs,” he says in 


conclusion. “In the absence of international regula- 


tion of international trade, it is a national necessity.” 


TO PROTECT AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MEXICO. 
ECAUSE of the chaotic conditions that have existed 
in Mexico during the past eight years with such dis- 
astrous effect upon lives and property in that country, 
there has been organized in the United States the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico, with headquarters in New York City. Its 
purposes are to make a coordinated effort to prevent 
repetition of the gross injustices that have been com- 
mitted in that country, and to assist in removing the 
causes of friction between the United States and Mexico. 
Further development of Mexico’s resources, with in- 
creased revenue to the Government, reestablishment of 
its credit, employment for its people, and an assured food 
supply are largely dependent upon the continued help of 
American capital and enterprise, neither of which will be 
available for this purpose until there is an effective, 
practical and friendly recognition by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of its obligation to protect American and other 
foreign rights. 

To this end the Association will keep accurate records 
of conditions in Mexico, will collect data regarding for- 
eign industries there and keep informed concerning all 
decrees, laws, and regulations affecting American rights, 
in order to be prepared at all times to take and prosecute 
vigorously such legitimate steps as may be necessary for 
their protection. A study of the situation from the his- 
torical, legal, and economic standpoints will also be made 
in order to furnish accurate information to the United 
States Government and to American industry. 

Nation-wide membership is essential and hundreds of 
leading firms from coast to coast, including several rub- 
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ber companies, have joined. Active membership in- 
cludes corporations, associations, partnerships or indi- 
viduals who have active or inactive property or business 
interests in Mexico. All others in sympathy with the 
purposes of the association are eligible as associate mem- 


bers. 


WORKS COMMITTEES AND THE LIKE. 


HAT there is a revolution on in the labor world none 
will deny. That it is likely to be a peaceful one, 
at least in America, is also more than probable. The 
fact that except for strikes, warranted and otherwise, 
labor is getting what it asks for without violence is largely 
due to the broad views held by industrial leaders who 
for the past few years have in every way possible given 
to the workman comforts, privileges and care that a gen- 
eration ago would have been deemed foolish and super- 
fluous. In other words, the heads of companies besides 
their loyalty to their business are showing a friendship, 
a loyalty to labor that is as complete as it is sincere. 

The response of the workman to this attitude is what 
will determine the future relations between employer and 
employes. If the worker cares nothing for his work, his 
company, his “boss”; if he is ever ready in fault-finding, 
in unfair demands; is suspicious; is indeed a slacker, the 
relation will be no better than before, indeed, will be 
worse. 

Loyalty to the workman calls for loyalty from the 
workmen, and until it is shown there can be no real in-* 


dustrial progress. 


A SOUND PLAN OF PATENT REFORM. 





T has often been asserted that the failure of Congress 
to provide adequate forces and facilities for granting 
patents that really protect is due to the fact that the situa- 
tion has not been particularly brought to its attention. If 
that be true, something may perhaps be accomplished if 
the inventors, manufacturers, and others who have suf- 
fered under our present patent system will make known 
to their representatives in both branches of Congress 
that they approve the movement to remedy conditions 
which is being conducted by the Patent Committee of 
the National Research Council, and which has the en- 
dorsement of the Patent Office Society. The committee 
is composed of some of the leading inventors, scientists, 
engineers and patent attorneys of the country and its 
recommendations are entitled to full acceptance and 
general support. 

The Patent Committee proposes the following pro- 
gram of four features believed to be of fundamental im- 
portance: (1) the establishment of a single Court of 
Patent Appeals to take over the appellate jurisdiction 
now lodged in the nine independent Circuit Courts of 


Appeal; (2) the establishment of the Patent Office as a 
separate institution independent of the Department of the 
Interior; (3) an increase in the personnel of the Patent 
Office to enable it to render prompt and efficient service 
and an increase in the salaries to approximate those paid 
in outside patent work, so that qualified examiners may 
be kept in the public service; (4) a change in the law 
relating to damages in infringement suits to answer one 
of the most common and strongest reproaches against the 
patent system, namely, that a patent does not ordinarily 
pay the inventor any money. 

Apparently the passage of this legislation would go a 
long way toward eliminating the evils of our patent sys- 
tem, tending to facilitate prompt determination of patent 
rights and to avoid unnecessary litigation. Patentees of 
rubber articles, processes, and machinery have frequently 
resorted to the courts at great expense to protect their 
rights and will doubtless be numbered among the staunch 
supporters of the proposed legislation. 








A MASSACHUSETTS MANDATORY. 





BILL that will doubtless be passed by the Legisla- 

ture of Massachusetts points the way toward 
Americanization in a manner wholly wise and most com- 
prehensive. It relates to the employment of persons un- 
able to speak or write English in the factories and larger 
mercantile houses. It provides that after January 1, 
1921, such persons between the ages of 21 and 40, whose 
education does not equal the fourth grade in the gram- 
mar school shall not be permitted in any place where 
more than 25 persons are employed. There is the further 
provision that three hours a week of schooling for at 
least 40 weeks in the year in approved schools, shall make 
such persons eligible for employment. Other states 
please copy. 








EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 





O STIMULATE investment of private capital in 
foreign securities in order to cut down govern- 
ment loans to allied countries as soon as possible the 
United States Government is preparing to furnish 1n- 
vestors with information concerning the stability of 
foreign corporations and their stocks and bonds. The 
movement is designed to give an impetus to our 
foreign commerce as well as to help other countries 
and as such is worthy of commendation. Information 
concerning credit conditions in other countries will be 
placed at the disposal of prospective purchasers of 
foreign securities by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Business men desirous of expanding 
their business will do well to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 
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Summer Outing of The Rubber Association of America. 


at the 


Tuesday, June 
24, 1919. 
It was 1916 


when the last 
outing was held. 
While our nation 
was plunged in 
warfare there 
was neither the 
time nor the in- 
clination for 
such __ recreation, 
but with the ar- 
mistice in force 
and the treaty 
which will insure 
peace to be 


Summer outing of 
Inc., that was held at Sea View Golf Club, Absecon, New Jersey, try club, and then some. 


} 


The Rubl 


Sea View Gorr Cius, ABsecon, NEw JERSEY. 


gned supreme, business was forgotten and 


©CODFELLOWSHIP re 
competitors affiliated, when 300 or more members o 


rubber industry gathered for a day’s sport and recreation 
Association of America, 


er 


the sky almost cloudless, and the salt sea breeze tempered the 


: . 
the sun's fervid heat. 


The Sea View Golf Club House is an imposing structure, ideal 
It has all the appurtenances of a first-class coun- 
There are golf-links, shooting-grounds, 

tennis courts and 


in many respects. 


ball field, also a 








INDUSTRIES. 


signed in a few days at the most, 


custom seemed proper, and a goodly renaissance it was. 
were out in for 
New England was well represented, and so 
The day was perfect, 


York rubber 
Philadelphia. 


Akron, Cleveland and the Middle West. 


men 





Tue Two Batt TEAms. 


the return to the good old 
New 
and mobiles and busses conveyed the company to the club-house, 


ce. So were Trenton 








GoLr 
G. E. Hatt, H. C. Pearson, G. B. Hopeman, F. H. Jones. 


were 


swimming pool, 
and all ‘these 
were. reserved 
for the guests 
and were well 
utilized. 

The New York 





contingent, rein- 
with de- 
tachments from 
New England, 
embarked from 
the Pennsylvania 
Station on a 


force l 


IMPORTERS 


special train of 
Pullmans, and ait Newark and Trenton large representations 
were added. Arriving at Absecon about 11 o'clock, auto- 


where luncheon was served. Then the company separated into 


groups, each to participate in sports in which he was interested, 











FoursoMEs. 
H. B. Tuprn, A. B. Cornet, C. E. Stoxes, E. B. Furper. 
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20 people, and without cere- 














and so the aft spent, in tennis, base-ball, golf, trap- with tables set for 4, 6, 8, 10 or 
ooting, swimt é mony of any sort the viands were served, and with appetites 
: : 1s the arrival of a Curtiss biplane, whetted by the salt sea-air the company did full justice to all set 
f ‘ stunts ve the eld is ront ol befor them 
é e, and was immediately surrounded 
. i near’ view ‘ Ai ) af 
i H H. Du s 
R S gfield, Ohio, had take $s nove 
! 1¢ vas ailed l ¢ 
t L. Bullock t ight he wou K 
i t il 1 f id ake c 
j ¢ ; 
5 side ; 
- 2 
§ ( usias l 
€ ] 
il é \\ tl xce t es 
‘ i i> { 
t t 
5 ere THe Tennis Court 


\lthoug é ct v elected pre 
is 
ie ew manager-secretary, A. I 
| ing ; 
ver esent, the vere spec 
g tu , P , > 
vas the award of prizes by F. R 
p ° : TH 
Sports Committee Phe prizes we 


sident, Homer E. Sawyer, and 


Viles, who takes office July 1, 


1 the formality 


ches, ane only 
Henderson, chairman of the 
re mostly of silver, and com- 























THE BASEBALL 
GAME. 
| il 
e- 
a 
‘ é 
| t lt 5 
I \thle 
, ers and 
s i « al ere 4 br ] 
s I somewhat grilling 
\RRIVAL OF THE AIRPLANE. 
~ s s 1 { A 
= tries, O; im prised cups, humidors, table sets, and a fine revolver. The suc- 
. cessful winners were as follows: 
TENNIS. GOLF 
re ; , Iohnson, and ¢! : . a 
5" = 5. H ae Se Se First prize, iow gross, Horace Cook, Trenton, New Jersey. 
| lr R. Shepard. both of ev , ' ; 
: : New York City Second prize, low gross, John W. Herron, Akron, Ohio. 
D s. The winning team of doubles was David Kubie and > ' : ‘1 
. ; _— , a First prize, low net, E. H. Sprague, Omaha, Nebraska. 
I [ t New York Ci . . 
la ' ” , Second prize, low net, Walter Bass, Akron, Ohio 
THE BANQUET The Inter-City contest for the Trophy Cup presented by the 
The big glassed-in piazza wa ed Trenton Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, which must be won 








MemBers AND Guests oF THe Ruprer ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
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three times to become the permanent property of the territorial 
division was won this year by Akron, with a score of 314, New 
York scoring 319, Trenton 320, and Boston 322. This cup was 
won first by Trenton, second by New York, and now by Akron, 
and Chairman Henderson stated that it was Boston’s turn next 
to win 

The banquet ended as it had begun, informally and soon the 
guests were being transported to the station where a special train, 


started at 9:40 for New York City, carrying most of the party, 


though quite a number decided to remain over night at the Club 
House, or to go to Atlantic City. 

That the affair was a perfect success was due to the efficient 
work of the committee in charge of F. R. Henderson, L. P. 
MacMichael and A. A. 
B. W. Henderson, trap-shooting; H. W 
J. W. Herron, golf 


day to catering to the enjoyment of the members, and strenuously 


The sub-committees were: 
and 


Garthwaite 
French, tennis; 


All of these gentlemen devoted their entire 


earned the thanks accorded them. 





Activities of The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


REGULATIONS ON RUBBER CEMENT EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 
MODIFIED. 


Traffic Division, an order bas 


HROUGH THE EFFORTS Of the 
been promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


effective July 10, 1919, which will permit liquid cements, 


including leather cement, roofing cement, rubber cement, and 


liquid cement not otherwise specified, to be transported by ex- 
greater than five gallons 
below 80 degrees F 
The present regulation limiting the maxi- 


press in containers of a capacity not 


when the flash point of the liquid is and 
above 20 degrees F. 
mum quantity in one outer container to not exceeding one gaiion 
when the flash point is below 20 degrees F. is still to be enforced. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL EXCISE TAX RULINGS ON MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ SALES OF TIRES, INNER TUBES, PARTS, AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


The form of certificate embodied in Treasury Decision 2852 


(approved May 31, 1919) has been amended to read as follows 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that the tires, inner tubes, 
parts, or accessories purchased hereunder are purchased with the 
intention of using them in the manufacture or production of new 
automobile trucks, automobile wagons, other automobiles, motor- 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories, or for the sale on 
new automobile trucks, automobile wagons, other automobiles or 
motorcycles, or in connection therewith or with the sale thereof, 
or for free replacement under contract or guaranty. In case all 
of the tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories sold hereunder are 
diverted from this use, the purchaser will account for such tires 
inner tubes or accessories to —— , the manufacturer 
thereof, at least once during each calendar year and will pay the 
tax to him at the time such accounting is made. 

(Signed) 

PROOF OF EXPORTATION. 
The Treasury Department has officially approved the 
proof of exportation marked Exhibit A, to meet the 
ments of Article 43 of Regulations No. 47. The 


Exhibit B is suggested for general use, as it may be used either 


form of 
require- 


form marked 


(a) where the manufacturer himself is the exporter or (b) where 
These 


\sso- 


the exporter is a direct purchaser from the manufacturer 


f 


forms may be obtained from the secretary of the Rubber 
ciation. 
PRESIDENT WILSON ADVOCATES REPEAL OF FEDERAL EXCISE 
TAXES ON SALES OF TIRES, INNER TUBES, PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES AND OTHER EXCISE TAXES. 


The following is quoted from President Wilson’s message to 


Congress on Tuesday, May 20, 1919, in which he apparently 
udvocates the repeal of the excise taxes on sales of tires, inner 
ubes, parts and accessories as well as the other excise taxes 


contained in Title IX of the Revenue Act of 1918 


The main thing we shall have to care for is that our taxation 
shall rest as lightly as possible on the productiy e resources of the 
country, that its rates shall be staple, and that it shall be constant 
in its revenue-yielding power. We have found the main sources 
from which it must be drawn. 


* * * 


Many of the minor taxes provided for in the revenue legisla- 
tion of 1917 and 1918, though no doubt made necessary by the 
pressing necessities of the war time, can hardly find sufficient 
justification under the easier circumstances of peace, and can now 
happily be got rid of. Among these, I hope you will agree, are 
the excises upon various manufacturers and the taxes upon retail 
sales. They are unequal in the incidence on different industries 
and on different individuals. Their collection is difficult and ex- 
pensive. Those which are levied upon articles sold at retail are 
largely evaded by the readjustment of retail prices. 


With the end of the world conflict every effort should be made 


business back to normal conditions. The release of all 


to bring 
industries from burdensome taxes, especially when they are of a 


discriminatory character, should be one of the first steps in that 


direction. 


The taxes on the sales of tires, inner tubes, parts and acces- 


sories, are of a most discriminatory character, and add greatly 
to the burden of the manufacturer. The tax for which the manu- 
facturer is liable presents many almost insurmountable difficulties 
in accounting, and in many cases it is almost impossible to comply 
with the regulations of the Treasury Department. If such regu- 
lations are not strictly observed, it is probable that 


many 
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manutacturers will be called upon to pay a much greater amount used as Congress directs for strengthening general rail- 
ft hom th } ' —r road credit and increasing general railroad ciency. 
of tax than they have reimbursed themselves for. Strict com- ns eee 
plian with the regulatio: would in a great many cases Opposed 
necessitate ¢ ynsiderabl reas the clerical s X omm ittee recommends a federal transportation board to 
‘ : mine ease in the clerical staff of the ote development of a national system of rail, water, 
manutacturer and w 1 require the assembling of a mass of highway transportation and articulation of all trans- 
, 1 , a2 9 , portation facilities 
recoras, the checking wn 1 would probably involve care and In favor 
time out of all proportion with the amount of tax collected Opposed 
The Federal Excise Tax Committee will soon arrange for jo “"""{*{***"% Signature of Firm Representative. 
20h ease. — a en ae © peor SEATTLE WHARFAGE CHARGES TO BE REDUCED. 
presentatior the members of Congress. In the meantime, one ~ . oy A : 
, : és The difficulties encountered in weighing and sampling crude 
eve easure should write now to his : . , , ; ’ : : : 
aii 7 ; " , : rubber imports at Seattle, Washington, are being investigated 
Congress u s Senators, telling of his experience with , a oe , . 7 
+) _ ] 96 te ea ea , by the Traffic Committee. It is expected that satisfactory ar- 
hes iXes l ulty indling them properly and re- 


as possible 


FIRM MEMBERS ASKED TO VOTE ON 


LEGISLATION. 


REMEDIAL RAILROAD 








The Board ectors has supplied all firm members with a 
Referendum No. 28 of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
I S. A. on the R rt of the Committee on Railroads on 
Re i g 
I . eferendum contains recomm la 1S r j ne t |) 
+ > ‘ 
i (2) orporate peration, 
(3) a " mtrol, (4) consolida- 
tion it ' ed e! {f strong competing systems, (5) 
ri " gaged interstate mmerce, (6) fed- 
eral ‘ i al expe lit es and security issues of 
railr ls gaged commerce, (7) federal regula 
Q ites each traft section 9) 
fund 10) leral 
tra l 
As Ss 
\) bs t 1 
rec g sted giste 
th , ‘ 
tne S ] 5 Sk¢ € 
? | ? 
I I \ er 
A ss , 
BALLOT 
f 
rova gover ent 
e tres mine s 
i 
2) sed 
r i t that ailroad « 
erce ecor federa 
and reg ati 
/ ~ 
In favor 
‘ | 
\ t federal regulation of 
sues railroads « 
£ I vision for notice 
S ' . 
Ir : 
() 
Vil The federal regulat f rastat 
T ‘ . 
‘) 
Vill The cor e s a statutory rule providing that 
rates in ea t section shall yield an adequate return 
< a fair value of tl property as determined by public 
authority 
In favor 
Opposed 
IX. The committee tecommends payment into a fund of a share 
of the excess earned by any railroad system under appli- 
cation of the above statutory rule over an equitable mini 
mum returr fair ¥ e of voroperty, this fund to be 


rangements will be worked out in the near future, both in con- 
nection with the weighing and sampling by local weighing 
companies at Seattle and in connection with the absorption of 


handling charges by steamship companies and railroad com- 
panies jointly which will result in the owner of the freight 


yaying only the legal wharfage charge of 25 cents per ton, which 
I \ i f 


vered by the tariff. 


is c 


SECRETARY VORHIS RESIGNS. 
H. S. Vorhis, for several years secretary and treasurer of The 


Association, has resigned to enter other business, and 


iles, fe manager of the Traffic Division, has been 
ral manager and secretary of the Association. An 


These 


Rubber 
= 


’ ’ 
elected 


rmerly 
gener 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. will act as treasurer. 
me effective July 1, 1919. 





SCRAP RUBBER DIVISION MEETING. 


Scrap Rubber Division of the National Association of 


Waste Material Dealers held a meeting at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, Tune 17, 1919, Herman Muehlstein, the new chair- 
nan of the Scrap Rubber Division, presiding 

Mr. Cummings, for the classification committee, reported in 


reference to a conference which had been held with a committee 
from the Rubber Reclaimers Division of the Rubber Association 


connection with the proposed changes in the 


»f America in 


scrap rubber circular and the advisability of adopting certain 
ide cus ns 

One of the suggestions which had been made to the Rubber 

Reclaimers was that they eliminate that clause under “Rejec- 

tions,” which provided that a reclaimer could charge one-half 

r ind for handling rejected material. It has been the 

( f the Scrap Rubber Division of the Association 

at such a charge was exhorbitant in cases where the material 

was not sorted or rebaled. The reclaimers have consented to 


hange their paragraph covering rejections to read as follows: 


‘‘D’ Reyections: Upon his request all rejections shall be 
eturnable to the seller within thirty days from the time notice 
of rejection is received by him and upon payment by him of 
one-half cent per pound to cover cost of sorting and rebaling 
r if not assorted, the actual cost of handling, not to exceed 


one-half cent per pound. If shipping instructions are not fur- 


nished within the above-mentioned thirty days, the purchaser 
shall be at liberty to make such disposition of the material as 
he may see fit. The above does not apply if rejected material 
is purchased by the mill.” 


Another concession made by the rubber reclaimers was to 
insert under “Claims” as a trade custom the following: 

(A) All including for overtare, shall be re- 
ported promptly in writing, and in no event, later than thirty 


claims, claims 
days from arrival of goods at consumer’s station. 

(B) Claims for shall be reported within ten 
days from date of arrival at consumer’s mill. 

A few other suggested changes are to be made by the Rubber 
Reclaimers Division, while the Scrap Rubber Division of this 
association voted in favor of making several changes, all of 
which wi!l be embodied in the new circular to be issued within 
the next week or ten days. 


short weight 
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Echoes of The Great War. 


BRITISH IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED. 
HE War TraAve Board announces for the information of ex- 
si porters in the United States that the following changes of 
interest to the rubber and allied industries have been made 
in the import restrictions of Great Britain. 

All restrictions have been removed affecting asphaltum, earth 
colors, earth sienna, bone black, burnt sienna, carbon black, ochre 
and umber. 

Litharge, ultramarine, blue white lead, lamp black and re- 
claimed rubber will be licensed for import only exceptionally 
when required. 

Toys and games (other than electric toys), including parts 
thereof, are to be admitted at the rate of 20 per cent of the 1913 
importations. 

The following articles are to be rationed for importation as 
specified : 

Rubber faced hand dating and numbering stamps to be ad- 
mitted at the rate of 33 1/3 per cent of the 1916 imports. 

Rubber bands for stationery purposes to be admitted at the 
rate of 75 per cent of the 1916 imports in proportionate quar- 
terly amounts. 

Fountain pens containing no gold to be admitted at the present 
rate of 24 tons per annum distributed among importers. 

Insulating cloths and tapes to be admitted at the rate of 25 
per cent of the 1913 imports. 

CITATIONS FOR TAKING BACK EMPLOYES. 
who give assurance that they will gladly take 


Employers - 
ave served in the armed forces 


back their former employes who h 
of the United States are entitled to receive a citation issued 
by the War and Navy Departments. On its receipt they are 
authorized to place the United States shield as a symbol ot 
this upon the red border of their service flags, provided no 
names of individuals or business firms appear upon the flags. 
The shield should be placed at the top when a flag hangs 
downward, as in a window; otherwise on the border nearest 
the mast. 

Applications for citations shoukJ be addressed to Colonel 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee for Soldiers and Sailors, United States Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

To meet its obligation to reestablish disabled soldiers, sailors 
and marines in civil life, the Government has authorized the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and Congress has made 
an appropriation for its maintenance under the direction of 
Colonel Arthur Woods, assistant to the Secretary of War. Every 
man who has been in the United States service, whether at home 
or abroad, and who is considered by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance to be as much as 10 per cent disabled is entitled to be 
placed in an educational institution at government expense. A 
disabled man so incapacitated that he cannot take up his old 
occupation will be taught another in order that he may become 
self-supporting. He may choose any occupation or trade which he 
thinks he would like to follow, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Board. This applies to demobilized men as well as those 
still in service, and the Federal Board is making every possible 
effort to get in touch with all men who were discharged before 
it began to function. Meanwhile such men as wish to avail 
themselves of this opportunity should make application to the 
nearest of the fourteen district offices of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which are located in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Dallas. 


While in training a man receives an amount equal at least to the 
base pay received during his last month’s service in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, but in no case does he receive less than 
$65 per month if a single man, less than $75 per month if living 
with his dependents, nor less than $65 per month for himself if 
living apart from his dependents—in addition to allowances to 
his dependents if married and living apart from his wife during 
the period of training. In all cases the wife receives $15, and 
each minor child $10 per month. Men who have been blinded 
in battle or who have lost both arms or both legs, or who as a 
result of injuries incurred are permanently and totally disabled, 
it may be noted, come under a special provision which allows 
them $100 per month additional. 


THRIFTY WORKERS CUT DOWN PRODUCTION COSTS. 


Every business concern to-day faces the problem of cutting 
If the thought “Save!” can be brought 
home to every employe every day for one year, it should be 
possible to reduce expenses through material and 
time, moreover, personal thrift would also be encouraged and 
the savings would be invested in War Savings Stamps. 


down production costs. 


economy in 


Numerous ways to launch a thrift campaign in any business 
organization have been suggested. 

First, in each pay envelope enclose a blank bearing two ques- 
1. What can and will 
you cut down the operating expense of the company? 
2. What ways can you suggest by which others can cut down 
expenses ? 


tions, to be answered by every employe: 


do to 


Second, enclose a blank for stating weekly how the employe 
was able to cut down ‘operating expenses by some short cut to 
the saving of material and time. 

Pay envelopes and house organs should contain practical econ- 
omy talks by department heads, showing ways of saving, and 
should published telling what individuals have 
done along this line. 


articles also be 
In every work-room, stock-room, sales-room, department and 


branch, posters should be put up making definite appeals for 


economy of various costs, and these should be frequently 
changed. 
Personal letters should be written by executives or depart- 


ment heads, commending every employe who has done anything 
worth while in the saving line, to let him or her know that such 
effort is appreciated. 

Monthly results of saving in figures should be compiled and 
published. 

Wherever savings can be put into figures—reduced costs, in- 
creased profits and actual money—the savings should be shared 


} 


with employes in the form of prizes or bonuses. 


THRIFT AND SAVINGS STAMPS TO CONTINUE. 

War has taught the country some wholesome lessons in thrift 
worthy of being perpetuated, for the peace-time needs of the 
country, especially during the reconstruction period, are very 
great and should inspire further effort. In order that the habits 
of saving and the intelligent use of money may become one of 
the lasting national activities of the American people, and par- 
ticularly that a safe method of investment may be afforded, 
the Treasury Department is continuing the sale of Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. Churches, fraternal and social organizations, com- 
mercial associations and business houses, are keeping the bene- 
fits of thrift before their membership or employes by the con- 
tinuation or organization of thrift clubs and savings societies. 
Many rubber companies are interested because the movement 
means better citizens, better communities, and a better country. 
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GERMANY FEARS AMERICAN TRADE PREJUDICE. rounding forts. The citadel, or underground fort in Verdun 
Germany’s prospects I uming commercial relations with itself is capable of holding 40,000 troops and is a complete 
the United States are deal oer in a statement which the Ger- military camp—hospital, bakeries, etc. 
man paper, “Der Konfektionar,” attributes to Arthur Dunning, My leave to visit points in Italy was granted for May 5, but 
general eta! the American Chamber of Commerce in since the break at the Peace Conference, Italy has been closed 
Berli is q 1 as saying that while business relations as a leave area for the A. E. F. I think the Captain and I 
cannot be resumed as long as the Trading with the Enemy Act will substitute an extended trip through France, visiting Lyons, 
remains in for he time has come to make preparations for Marseilles, Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone, Nimes, and down into 
ide e believes the best foundations exist for the re- the Pyrenees mountains and Spanish border to Pau, Bayonne 





siness relations, as German warehouses are empty 





and the credit of the hard-working German business man stands 
hig American c¢ 1issions, he points out, are visiting Hol- 
i Denmark and Scandinavia to examine into the opportuni- 
ties for American export, and similar commissions and trade 


imediately after the conclusion 








faz €a und the raising of the blockade. Prob- 
" wo or three years will have to elapse before the anti- 
German feeling still prevailing among the masses of the Ameri- 
( people will be sformed into a mutual understanding and 
cooperatio Meanwhile, German industries will hardly be strong 
€ to sup] eign markets to any large extent, and as 
ex rdinary difficulties will be thrown in the way of permits to 
el America during the next few years, German business men 
W lo well ( siness to be conducted by the 
American Chambers ( nerce and other official channels 
shortly to be organized for this purpose 
COMMUNITY TO BENEFIT BY WAR FUNDS. 

\t the . t rk, the War Service Union, Jeannett 
Pennsylvania, of which Seneca G. Lewis of the Pennsylvania Rub- 
‘ s preside id $15,000 ind, while the Chamber of 
Co erce had $10,006 It was decided to use the money for 
the erection of a combined municipal and community building, 
containing an auditorium, reading rooms, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. This will provide a town club of which every resident 


f Jeannette is to be considered a member. 


HISTORY OF RUBBER PRICES DURING THE WAR. 
A history of prices during the war, and covering the 
ginning of the end of 1918, is being published 


to th 


period 


from the be 
It will con- 


by the Price Section of the War Industries Board. 

sist of 57 bulletins which are now me press and will be issued 
piecemeal as rapidly as possible. The st seven are of general 
character and will be followed by 50 bulletins, each devoted to a 


Bulletin No. 30 will deal 


} - in tru 
1 of industry. 





single important 
with rubber and rul pr The history has been prepared 
for the information of business men and may be had on ap- 


plication 
AMERICAN OFFICERS IMPROVE SPARE TIME IN FRANCE. 


The following lett rom a former employe of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, now a lieutenant in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, still France, which has been received by F. 
lov manacer } Wes 

NANTES, FRANCE 

D' AR “( I 

| was east etter April 14 on my de 
when I returne i k's trip—partly business a pleas- 
ure Paris, ( te ] Reims, Argonne, Meuse Sector 
and Verdur For t past month I have been very busy here, 
as W eda ¢ emba n area several times At 
pres¢ é 791) ) € 

My trip up along t ld front with Captain Bliss, my Wash- 
ingt friend, w: A We explored miles of trenches, 
dug-outs, No man’s Land, forts, et There are still a number 
of unburied German and |] ead was a common oc- 
currence to pick up a boot with a leg or foot left in it. Our 
own Ame : s have all been well taken care and laid 


well-kept cemeteries—thanks to our Graves Regiment 
Verdun (which the Frenc] 


ly a great military 


to rest in 


Service onsider the Waterloo of 


this war) is certain stronghold with its sur- 


probably be able to get over into Italy 
about 


shall 
a day or so, but Spain being neutral, 


We 
by automobile for 
one foot will be all we can get over the line there. 
sail in July if possible. We have lost our 
sure just what to expect from the 
Commanding Officer. Our old colonel was certainly a 
brother sailed on the 19th—S Mercury, 
and is in the United States by I think. He is very for- 
tunate, as he can be in business by June 1, O. K. I should like 
to be back by that time, but it is doubtful if I return before 
August ]. I'll not mind it so much if I succeed in getting to 
London and into Scotland and Ireland before I return. I am 
rather disappointed regarding my Italian trip, because I wanted 
to see Venice and Rome and Mt. Vesuvius. 

Conflicting reports continue to reach us over here regarding 
I am enclosing a couple of clippings from 
seem to look good for central New 
center. I am very proud of 


and Biarritz. 


hoping to 
so I am not 


I am 
colonel here, 
present 
regular fellow. My 
now, 


business conditions. 
which 
commercial 


Syracuse 
York as 
my home city. 

Before returning home I expect to see France become sensible 
and open the door so the much-needed American products can 
play the part they should in the early reconstruction work. The 
French work in a peculiar way; instead of returning to their 
ruined homes or business places and blasting out and rebuilding 
anew, as we would do, they come back, select one room that has 
met with the least disaster, roof and wall it up with tar paper, 
etc. They start in part by part to clean up and rebuild over 
the parts still standing. 


papers 
a patriotic 


Cordially yours, 
Tip Goes 
FAIR AT BRUSSELS TO END WAR ABUSES. 

The municipal governmentgf Brussels will hold a commercial 
fair in September, with the object of putting an end to the abuses 
brought about by the war, lowering the prices of foodstuffs, and 
bringing about normal at the same time attracting 
world trade in competition with German fairs. This fair will 
offer the manufacturers and producers of allied and neutral 
meeting into direct 


conditions, 


countries an opportunity of and coming 
contact with the buyers. 

Only a moderate charge will be made for space sufficient, it is 
expenses, and preference will probably be given 
consideration of the condition of the 
commerce and industry of that country at present he Belgian 
people look forward to this fair being even more successful than 


war at Lyons, and Utrecht. 


hoped, to meet 
to Belgian exhibitors, in 


those held during the Basel, 


RUBBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR MADAGASCAR. 
Madagasc Africa, and its dependencies exported 
nly 70,547 pounds of crude rubber, value 127,468 francs, during 
with 220,460 pounds, value 348,530 francs, 
during 1916. During 1917 it imported from America only 
947,978 pounds of rubber goods, value 1,451 francs, as compared 
vith 1,082,458 pounds in 1916, value 1,784 francs. The extensions 
with Madagascar has been greatly hampered 


ar, French East 


1917, as compared 
also 


American trade 
because of lack of transportation facilities. 
Don’T WAIT TO GET THAT LARGE SUM FOR INVESTMENT. Put ALI 
the little bits in Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps and you 


will soon have a large sum invested. 
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Hf ALI 
chemical 


authority 


Alien Enemy Patents Available Under License. 


j 


and a 


ot I 


EN ENEMY-OWNED UNITED STATES PATENTS relating to 


seized under 


llied industries which were 
residential proclamation by the Alien 


ian have been sold to three American companies, 


istodi 


The Chemical Foundation, Inc., Grasselli Chemical Co., and Bayer, 


i! 


t 

ti 

Such of these patents 

al € 1 t 

from that of the Che 

les THe Inpria R 
All ers S esiring 

may w secure licen 

reenective 











1 1 
iis, While 





those 


he following 


he patents controlled by the Bayer company relate to pharma- 


he Chemical Foundation and by 


held by tl 


he Grasselli company relate to industrial processes and products. 


of interest to rubber manufacturers 





which were compiled 


lists, 
»mical Foundation supplemented from the 
BBER WORLD 


to manufacture under any of these patents 
ses permitting them to do so by applica 


Ot ympanies.’ 


PATENTS OWNED BY THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


\ Da 

g S “ 

5 ec vu 

< Dec l 
Apr. 21, 1 3 
Sept 1903 
Nov 3 

831 AI 1904 
Ajr 1904 

062 Apr 1904 
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July 19 0 
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Nov. 14, 1905 

Nov, 14, 1905 
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Nov. 28, 1905 

Jan. 1966 

Apr. 24, 190€ 

May 190¢€ 

May 906 

June 5, 1906 

July 3, 1906 

Tuly 10 06 

Sept. 4. 1906 

line metall 
633 Oct 1 1906 
77 F 1907 
he soluti 

242. Fet 2, 1907 
64 Ay 1997 




















July 
Aug. 10 


Sept 








1998 

1908 

1908 
1908 


1908. 


1999 


1909 


6. 1909 


19009 
1909 

e Che 
the Gr 





smical 


Titl 
unufacturing v 
Pr $s f preparing and treating 


ileanized froth. 


rubber-coate 


ing molded elastic goods. 


tubes. 





| 





nflatable ont tres 
Tire cover of undressed leather. 
tening tor t SSI1V tires. 
ery ttachment for pens 
tenings t¢ vh el tires 
f f a substitute for caoutchouc. 
Tire 
Elastic st g 


elastic bottom plate). 





les having interior 


artic 





ng vulcanized rubber waste. 


isses 


of and apparatus 





for manufacturing 
1c 
r preventing sea sickness on ships. 
Process for the production of aqueous caout- 
the regeneration of rubber waste. 













facturing elastic fittings for 
ion apparatus 
he like in relief 
tires. 
pneumatic tires. 
ing. 
ss shield. 
Process of preparing india rubber for vul- 


Process for the production of pure caoutchouc. 
Method nufacturing elastic material 
Detachable for vehicle wheels. 

Airship 
Process 


of 








rubber solution. 





zing a 








Elastic tir or wheels. 
Nozzle for ringes and the like 
Divided wheel 1 serving as tire retainer 
Nozzle for syringes and the like. 


Method of manufacturing solutions of caout- 


se coupling for railway air-brakes. 
for regenerating rubber waste of all 


Safety h 
Process 


Process for the production of a leather substitute 
Cellulose substitute. 
Connecting hose for -ailway cars 


Inc., is 81 Fuiton street, New 
347 Madison avenue, New 


Foundation, 


isselli Chemical Co., 





1 
+ i 
+ 9 




















cO™MIU 


0 





62,973 
1065 182 

















Tith 
tachable wheel rim. 
ndia-rubber, process for devulcanizing 
er. 
ratus for washing caoutchouc, gutta 


Date. 


1909 De 








percha 





























. Appa 
similar substances 
2, 1909. Apparatus for washing caoutchouc and similar 
substances. 
Nov. 9, 1909. Superheater for use in connection with vulcan- 
izers 1s 
Dec. 14, piston rods and the like 
Jan. 4, 1 h elastic bridges covering th ends, 
Jan. 1 armoring cables 
Jan. 2 for vehicle wheels. Pum 
Feb. 2 for celluloid. 
Mar 5 f waste rubber 
jevul izing india rubber 
pr cing ac chouc-like elastic 
Separat (vulcanized rubbe 
I ss for |} ening cor icts 
lehydes 
Spring t for wheels (with cushion tire 
Compressiv hose 
Wheel for vehicles, 
Removal vheel rim for f atic tires 
WW é fabri 
I Vat s 
Aug B n ¢ 
Sept I ng 1 a 
Oct. 17, Process for t pelber cubstnute 
Oct 4, 191 L¢ t 1 
De 5 Be se in t g nes 
bD« 1911. D 
Dee. 1 11 N 
Fe 13, 1911, FI ‘ 
Feb. 13, 1911 I 
Fel , 1911 Ve 1 wit stic spokes 
M 19, 1911. \ eel 
May 7, 1912 Machine f g dress shields of ind ibber. 
M 4, 1 Pre g nes 
M $ ‘ Pi le es 
M 14, 191 Pre ng diolefines 
July 2, 1912 Process for producing coats. 
J , 191 Process of manufacturing caoutchouc-like products. 
July 1¢ Rubber sole f hoes and the like 
At 6 ) Tire f 1t wheels 
Aug. 6, 191 Device f he reins, leaches and the like 
Aug, 6, 15 Elastic mate l 
Aug. 27, 1912. Shelter for dirigible balloons, airships, and the 






for oils, 


froth 


1anufacturing s 


vulcanized 





of the casemated 
es from casein, 
1 btained thereby. 
ranged en locomotives and other 
itilizing the resistance of the air. 
earing apparel, cloth, and other 
pressor or pump fluids 
r extracting rut 
thing apparatus 
el tor vehicles 
for railway cars 
) 
stinct parts or surfaces of rubber. 


prene 


administering narcotics 








production of a plastic or elastic 
rubber-like compounds 
prene 
ing nipples 
x he production of an _ insulating- 
coating on electrica nductors 
g. 12, 1913 cing butadiene ond derivatives thereof. 
19, 1913 device 
l€ 913. Elasti vheel 
Oct 1913. Dry viscose in a granular, soluble, and stable 
condition, and process of preparing the same 
Oct. 21, 1913. Method of massaging 
Oct. 28, 1913. Abrading disk. 





Ear appliance for facilitating hearing 
lucing isoprene, 


Producing isoprene. 





Feb. 3, 1914 Process of manufacturing caoutchouc-like products 

Feb. 17, 1914 Process of making isoprene 

Feb. 17, 1914. Horse shoe filling of rubber 

Feb. 24. 1914. Removable rim attachment for vehicle wheels 

Mar. 3. 1914 Process of manufacturing a substitute for vul 
canite 

Mar. 19. 1914. Process of inufacturing an elastic foam from 
volatile solutions 

Ma 1¢ 4 Medical appliance 

Mar. 10, 1914 Milking device 

Mar. 10, 1914. Compounds or derivatizes of cellulose and 
process of obtaining the same 

Apr. 28. 1914. Adhesive resinous preparations and process of 
pro cing t? e same 
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PATENTS OWNED BY GRASSELL 


Ma | ( like substance 


Oct. 13, 1914 


Oct. 13, 1914 





Date Title. 
May 26, 1914. Tennis or like ball. 
May 28, 1914. Artificial denture. 
Tune 2, 1914 roducing chlorine derivatives of the amyl series. 
une < iy g isoprene, 











June 4 cess for manufacturing a substance resembling 
Tune 4. Device for inflating cushions, etc 
ne 3 ; I ntain pen 
me 23, l4 Flas mnecting device 
y 7, 1914 Det ible wheel rim 
July 21, 1914 \ anizer 
uly 28, 1914 E last edding plate 
g. 1) 914 Pr t i 
g. 11, 1914. Re r attachment for vehicle wheels. 
g. 18, 1914 Spring r 
lec. 1 v14 Proc ng 1outchouc substitute 
1914 Vul z ress 
. i c he t 
Ma y g appa $ 
; \ " g apparatus 
g tory : f r 
g. 17 I ss of manufacturing condensation products 
fr 1 phe 
Sept ] er's ess 
4 ne cable 
t \ wheel having a solid tire 
s et H. Stelzne 
] f f ca es 
g 
M < 
n \ ‘ tur ‘ | gs. 
' 1 
M f gs t 
\ wheel for cars, equipped with removable solid 
Pr g substances resembling caoutchouc 
I for rt iring plastic substances 
ft f ll 
es t tire 
5, 1916. ¢ tchouc-like substances and process of mak 
g the 
15, 1 € for removing wrinkles 


191¢ Elastic support for flat feet 





' ) : 
0, 1 Flas tire 
( ens n product from phenols and formal- 
de ‘ 
Mar. ¢ 7. M 1facture of diolefine (isoprene) caoutchouc 
ar substar Ss 
Mar tion of caoutchouc-like bodies 
m Res ¢ 
7. Respirat 
ig 8, 1917 Pr ss of making plastic masses. 
pt. 4, 1917 Synthet product resembling caoutchouc. 
Dec. 4, 1917 Treating products resembling caoutchouc. 
Mar g R er-mixing mac! 
; : ! I ng substances resembling caoutchouc. 


CHEMICAL CO. 
( like substance and process of mak- 
and process of mak- 
ystance and process of making 
substance and process of making 


substance and process of making 


g ( t substar and process of making 
san 
1g 1913 Production of caoutchouc substances 
ig Process producing caoutchouc-like substances. 
Sent. 30 Caout 1 substance 
Yet. 21, 191 Manufacture and production of a caoutchouc- 
like material 
Oct. 2 3. Process of producing beta-gamma-dimethylery- 
threne 
16, 1913 Vulcanized caoutchouc and process of making 
same 
Dec. 16, 1913. Caoutchoue substance and process of making 
same 
Dec. 3 1913. ¢ itchoue substance and process of making 
same 
Tan. 13, 1 ( tchouc substance and process of making 
same 
13 \ anized caoutchouc-like substance 
13, 1914. \ inized caoutchouc-like substance 
an. 1 1914 Vulcanized itchouc-like substance. 
fan. 1 1914. Vul zed caoutchouc-like substance 
Var \ ze 20utchouc-like substance 
4. Process of producing keto compounds from 
etones and alflylaminomethanes. 
' 1914. Process of ducing keto compounds from 


cetones and tetra-alkyldiaminomethanes 
Apr. 28, 1914. Process of producing 1.3-butyleneglycol. 
Colored caoutchouc substances and process of 
making same 


Oct. 13, 1914. Process for the production of caoutchouc sub 
stances. 
Oct. 13, 1914. Production of caoutchouc substances 


: Colored caoutchouc substances and process of 
making same. 





1,126,469. Jan. 26, 1915. Vulcanization of rubber and production of vul- 
canized rubber products. 

1,130,903. Mar. 9, 1915. Production of vulcanized synthetic caoutchouc. 

1,149,577. Aug. 10, 1915. Caoutchouc substance and process of making 
same. 

1,149,55¢. Aug. 10, 1915. Caoutchouc substance end vulcanization product 
thereof. 

1,159,380. Nov. 2, 1915. Isoprene 

1,178,721. Apr. 11, 1916. Producing caoutchouc substances. 


THE SCRAP AND RECLAIMED RUBBER SITUATION. 


ESPITE returning activity in rubber goods manufacturing 
D in America stagnation is manifest in the scrap and re- 
claimed rubber markets. The demand for reclaimed rubber has 
seriously fallen off and reclaimers are operating their plants at 
than full buying scrap only for actual needs. 
conditions have reduced the demand for scrap rubber to 


less capacity, 
These 
a minimum 

This situation is attributable to the low prices ruling for crude 
ibber and to the relatively high prices asked for scrap. The 
price of crude rubber is the leading factor and scrap prices are 
econdary. 

The better grades of reclaimed rubber are competitive with 
rude, consequently they find no sale when the prices asked raise 
he cost of their rubber content to practically that of crude 
rubber 

These price conditions have become operative since the first of 
the year and for some weeks past plantation Hevea has been 
and purchase, on the basis of rubber value, 
than the better grades of reclaim. Manufacturers who were, 
users of reclaim are now giving preference to 
crude tendency is extending. 

Scrap dealers claim there is no profit in their business at less 


still remains a better 


hitherto, large 


and this 


han current prices, and reclaimers assert that the prices at which 
is held by dealers practically forbid its conversion into 
products that compete rubber. Manufacturers 
of rubber goods are willing to use large quantities of reclaim, 
The reclaimers in turn are 


can with crude 


but are demanding lower prices. 
loing all possible to get the price of scrap on a lower basis and 


are not paying the prices asked except for shoes. They are 
fairly well satisfied in respect to tires, but claim that the 
prices asked for boots and shoes are very much in excéss 


1 


f this comparative value. Reclaimers frankly admit they are 
facing a critical situation in this matter and whether scrap prices 
will fall to the levels indicated by them is open to question. No 
less serious and trying is the difficulty in which the scrap deal- 
ers are placed. 

Present scrap quotations are nearing the levels indicated as 
necessary by reclaimers, and the transition to more active buy- 
ing does not appear to be far off. Probably the situation will 
ultimately be relieved by mutual concessions. Reclaimers be- 
lieve that when buying starts there will be a big movement in 
scrap, owing to the fact that the output of rubber goods will 
be mostly for civilian use not subject to the restriction of re- 
claim operative in the manufacture of rubber goods for govern- 
ment use 

The common interest of reclaimers and scrap dealers calls 
for maximum cooperation to improve their trade situation. 

Mutual price concessions must be supplemented by activity in 
seeking new outlets for the materials. 

Already scrap dealers are finding a measure cf relief in de- 
veloping the business of supplying repairable tires for numer- 
ous tire-rebuilding companies, and supplying the voluminous de- 
mand of the tire repair trade for salvaged building fabric stripped 
from discarded automobile tires. 

It is possible that reclaimers may try the manufacturing field, 
particularly along such lines as will afford ample outlet for their 
For example, rubber pavement and tiling 
have already been satisfactorily demonstrated and doubtless 
numerous other needs will be developed in the processes of in- 
vention and search for increased uses of rubber. 


reclaim products 
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The British and United States Rubber Goods Export Trade 
Compared—1913-1918. 


HE REPORT rcently issued by the research bureau of 
T the War Trade Board on the export trade policy of the 
United Kingdom for 1913-1918 indicates clearly the drastic 
measures which Great Britain has taken in cutting down her 
foreign trade in order to win the war, and they seem all the more 
drastic when her problems concerning foreign exchange are con- 
sidered as well as the further fact that so much tonnage now 
departs from her ports in ballast. 
While the rubber manufacturing industry has suffered less 
heavily than some other British industries, the sacrifices are 


shown to have been great, and the 


quantity during the period from 1913 to 1918. A considerable 
part of the exports went to France and Italy. From 1913 to 
1916 there were increases in terms of value, though probably not 
in quantity, to Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland, as well as to 
British India and Australasia. There have been decreases, even 

in terms of value, to Argentina and Brazil 
United States exports® of tires and tubes increased from 
$4,500,000 in 1913 to $21,000,000 in 1916, though the total had 
fallen to a little over $15,000,000 in 1918. Excluding exports to 
the European allies, the total increased from less than $3,000,000 
in 1913 to over $13,000,000 in 1918. 



























































comparison with exports of similar 22 1915 194 1915 1016 1917 1918 [he great increases to the Euro- 
American goods for corresponding 21-— | a | ——s pean allies were in the years 1915 
periods is of interest. 20- | fh 7 to 1917, mostly in 1916, and the 
Both the United Kingdom and i Bat: . amount sent to them in. 1918 was 
the United States show increased 7} actually less than in 1913 or 1914. 
exports of various products in dif- ms la - | There have been especially large 
ferent years to the European allies, " : ane f+- =“ increases in sales to Canada, Mex- 
these increases being greater on the a a —*} —— ico and North American countries; 
part of the United States, in some 1s +———_ a ae —— — also huge increases to South Amer- 
instances, than on the part of the 14 ; = = = 1 j ican countries, notably to Argen- 
United Kingdom, partly because the a | : | | tina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay 
latter was in the war from the be- 2 | a | ee | | ind Venezuela, the total to South 
ginning and unable to spare so Te ee YJ \merica being over sixteen times 
much to her allies as was the 3 | §! qm as great in 1918 as in 1913 or 1914. 
United States. “tes ; Se; | Much the same is true of ship- 
RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. + 9 ments to Australia, New Zealand 
In 1913 a little over 1,500,000 = 8 and Japan. Quantity statistics are 
pairs of rubber boots and shoes = 7————_} —_}__ not available, and it should be re- 
were exported from the United 6 membered that statistics in terms of 
kingdom. In the first half of 1918 5 set Se value exaggerate the facts. 
this had fallen to about 500000 ,Le---Tu--. [7 | oe +7 OTHER RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
pairs, or about two-thirds of the 3 -{-oors alt Sos | British exports of rubber manu- 
former number. Of the countries | PS | te factures other than boots and shoes, 
specified, France is the only one OP  — enerican | | 1 tires and tubes, and waterproofed 
showing an increase of purchases "| a Exports -Boots and Shoes 1 apparel, fell off greatly in terms of 
British reexports of rubber boots i—-= ereiee mace value during the years 1914 and 
and shoes showed a notable in- ; 2" +} +— t 1915, but in 1916 and 1917 were al- 
crease to the end of 1916 to Nor- i I most as great as in pre-war years. 
way, Denmark and other countries. vetS ee ee _ aed — They showed some decline, how- 
The total reexport in 1917 was oMPaRISON or Unitep States AND BRITISH E-xPoRTS. ever, in the first half of 1918. Dur- 





over five times as great as the total 


for 1913, but had dropped to practically nothing by the first half_ 


of the calendar year 1918 

As compared with this, the United States exported over 
2,666,000 pairs of rubber boots and shoes in 1913. Exports in- 
creased to nearly 4,000,000 pairs in 1917, but fell below 3,000,000 
pairs in 1918, which, however, was nearly 20 per cent greater 
than in 1913. Excluding exports to the European allies, the 
quantity sold by the United States has fallen to one-half what 
it was in 1913. Early shipments to Belgium and Italy were large, 
but practically all of the increase, especially since the war began, 
has been to France and the United Kingdom. There have been 
large relative increases also in our much less important shipments 
to Newfoundland and Labrador, and some increase in shipments 
to Canada and South Africa. The shipments to South America 
and Asia have fallen off very much. 

RUBBER TIRES AND TUBES. 

In terms of value the United Kingdom domestic exports * of 
rubber tires and tubes increased from over $6,900,000 in 1913 to 
over $10,000,000 in 1916, but showed a marked decrease in 1917 
and the first half of 1918. Were increasing prices taken into 
account, it is probable that the total exports have decreased 


1 


ing the years 1914 to 1916, inclu- 


sive, exports to France increased about 50 per cent, and there 


were also increases to British India, China, Australia and New 
Zealand. During the same period exports decreased about 35 
per cent to Italy; there were marked decreases to the United 
States, Mexico, Argentina and Brazil, while exports to Belgium 
were pract'cally discontinued. Were the figures converted into 
terms of tons decreases would be shown in nearly every case. 

Prior to the war the value of all American exports of rubber 
manufactures, other than boots and shoes, tires and tubes, belt- 
ing, hose, packing, reclaimed, scrap and old rubber, was a little 
less than half that of corresponding British exports. While the 
value of such British exports was about the same in 1917 as it 
had been in 1913, the value of corresponding United States ex- 
ports had more than doubled, being $8,250,000, but falling to $6,- 
000,000 in 1918. There have been large increases in exports of 
this class of goods to the European allies, especially to France, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom; also to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Here again, however, the quantities 
are exaggerated somewhat by the price data. 


1 Calendar year. 2 Fiscal year. 
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Rubber Pavements: A Historical Résumé. 


f crude 1 er constantly reaching 
\¢ new | ls, production capacity on the increase, un- 
sed ra t ea ind scrap rubber plentiful, the 
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ADVANTAGES OF RUBBER PAVEMENTS AND SIDEWALKS. 


As from the I irkable lasting qualiti s, the « claim 
I vA hey « linate the icessal clatter 
5 ts is nerve-wrack of city noises 15 
é W recog r logists who attribute the greater 
prevalence of ner sorders in cities to the constant din, of 
‘ traffic nois stitute seven-cighths. Most cities of any 
e their at eties seeking to lessen noise nuts 
ances ery t lern rubber pavements such organiza 
tior vill find a solution of many of their problems, and one 
whicl an be ad ited with both confidence and conscience 
R ver pavements would also add much to the comfort of 
t e W t rick t than pneumatic-tired vehicles, and 
would be far better for horses than any of the hard pavements 
now in general us¢ But there still remain the vast crowds 
that rong the s walk he subways and the halls of offic 
buildings. Their echoing footsteps on unyielding granite, marble, 
brick and concrete should stir humanitarians more than the 
aches of the relatively few remaining horses, or the pains of 
dray driver or motor-truck chauffeurs. What the cities need is 
rubber sidewalks before they even consider rubber streets lf 
there is any virtue in the rubber heel—and the great volume of 
business in this line indicates that there is much—rubber side 
walks would be a boon to mankind. 
The general adoptior f rubber tires for vehicular traffic of 


every sort and of rubber heels for pedestrians has to a certain 
degree accomplished the claims for rubber pavements and sid« 


walks, but several of the more important advantages of these 
improved street coverings cannot be secured by any other means. 
It will yet become common knowledge that such coverings, 


aside from their varied comforts, are economical in the 
and at the same time it will be realized that road and 


quite 
long run, 
sidewalk pavements used in conjunction with rubber tires and 
heels make for such maximum comfort as one gets in an auto- 
mobile by adding shock absorbers to the best possible spring 
suspension. 


EARLY PATENTS. 





It is interesting to note that the pioneers in rubber, particularly 
n England, took an interest in rubber roadways. 

As early as 1840, William Freeman took out an English patent 
yr improvements in paving or covering roads, which specified a 

mpout of india rubber combined with sawdust, sand or 
nely broken stone mixed in an iron cylinder, cooled and pressed. 
[he blocks were about the size of bricks and were fastened 
together by rubber cement 

1843 Margaret H. Marshall was granted a patent for a 

omposition which she called “Intonaco.” Among other things, 
it was to be useful for making tesselated pavement. It was a 
lixture vegetable gluten, albumin, oil, “indian rubber,” and 
sulphate of lime 

A year later E. E. Cassell patented a paving compound con- 
sisting ‘halk, mineral tar, melted rosin, liquid caoutchouc and 
sulphur 


In 1851 Sir John Scott Lillie patented a compound consisting 


of metallic substances mixed with coarse gravel and like ma- 


terials, held together by bituminous compounds and cements. 
While 
vements in paving which consisted in the employment of 


in 1856 Charles Haichois patented in England certain 
impr 


marine glue and 





asphalt, coautchouc, gutta percha, 
of forming an even and durable pavement. 


1 
ime, Sa 


wood for the purpos¢ 


ANENT THE COST. 

In 1913 Dr. Philip Schidrowitz, the well-known rubber chemist, 
delivered a lecture on the practicability of rubber pavements be- 
He went 
carefully into estimated details regarding the initial cost of the 
pavement, the expense of laying it and of its subsequent main- 
tenance. Basing his calculations on crude rubber at 48 cents 
per pound, and on a composition that should be one-third rubber, 
he estimated that a ton of paving material would cost $484, as 
compared with a cost for asphalt of $9.68 to $14.52, and of 
cement, concrete or stone of $9.68 to $24.20. He then compared 
the cost per square yard of rubber pavement with that of the 
materials generally in use, and found that a rubber road surface 
of the would cost about fourteen times as 
much as asphalt or macadam and about seven times as much 
Considering the initial cost, he 
doubted the practicability of rubber paving, but with a better 
present knowledge of its lasting qualities and a very different 
crude rubber market the prospect seems very favorable. 

Tue Inp1a Rupper Wortp has consistently predicted that with 
50-cent rubber the cost of rubber pavements on a large scale 
would be prohibitive, but that for certain purposes they would 
be sure to come to a considerable extent, and that their noise- 
lessness and cleanliness, their freedom from rattle, jar and dust, 
are bound to bring them into constantly increasing favor where 
these advantages are most desired—as around hospitals, churches, 
schools, theatres, concert and lecture halls, around courts, in fine 


fore the Society of Chemical Engineers of London. 


proper thickness 


as granite or wood large 


residential avenues, and even about apartment houses and office 
buildings of the better sort. With plantation rubber now ranging 
from 40 down to 25 cents per pound, Brazilian Paras from 56% 
cents down to 21, Africans and Centrals respectively from 50 and 
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40 cents down to 23, Maniocbas from 48 to 32 cents, standard 
reclaims from 40 cents down to 12, and rubber production 
considerably in advance of consumption, the early use of rubber 
pavements on a large scale appears to be in sight, for economy 
as well as efficiency and durability have become talking points 
that can be proved. The practicability of general rubber paving 
being once acknowledged, there is no limit to the amount of 
rubber that cuuld be usefully employed. 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 

It is to England that America must look for detailed informa- 
tion regarding rubber pavements, as it is there chiefly that they 
have been manufactured and used. America is almost entirely 
without practical experience in the matter. 

In 1912, looking ahead to the time when low-priced rubber 
might make the article economically available for street pave- 
ment, the Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co., of Chicago, Illinois, 
now the Standard Emarex Co., manufactured and exhibited rub- 
ber paving bricks 8 by 4 by 2% inches, having horizontal grooves 
along their sides. The wearing surface on top contained 25 
per cent of rubber and 50 per cent of “M. R. X.,” a mineral 
rubber, the mixture having sufficient tenacity to resist the wear 
and tear of street travel and to remain unaffected by weather 
changes. The base or underpart of these bricks was of “Sarco,” 
a compounding ingredient of an asphaltic nature. The 
bricks were intended to be laid an inch apart, the spaces all 
around being filled with melted “Sarco.” This, flowing into 
the horizontal grooves, formed when cooled, a dovetailed anchor- 
age which not only held the bricks securely in place, but pre- 
vented the slipping of horses and the skidding of automobiles. 
A practical demonstration of the wearing quality of these bricks 
was given by means of an old-fashioned tread-mill in which a 
relay of horses, sharp-shod with heel and toe calks, walked 
continuously on treads of the rubber brick composit‘on without 
in the least cutting or bruising them. 

The cost and inconvenience of the necessary frequent replac- 
ing of planks in the boardwalk at Atlantic City led, in 1913, to 
a decision to cover certain sections of the walk with a prepara- 
tion of rubber, and, this experiment showing satisfactory results, 
to extend its use over the entire length of the promenade. But 
this project was in the line of rubber flooring rather than of 
paving. 

Even in France little attention has been given to rubber pave- 
ments, although in 1917 Ch. de Chaudenberg took out a patent 
on a composition of rubber, asphalt or bitumen for use as a 
road surface. 

PIONEER WORK IN ENGLAND. 

Rubber pavement is by no means new in London, however. 
When the St. Pancras Hotel was built in 1876, it was neces- 
sary to provide a roadway under it leading to the busy St. 
Pancras railway station. To prevent annoyance to hotel guests 
that might be caused by traffic noises, this roadway was paved 
with rubber, and it lasted for thirty years before any renewal 
was necessary. 

Perhaps the first use of rubber for sidewalks was in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. In 1879 the North British Rubber Co. paved the 
whole sidewalk in front of its warehouses on Princes street, a 
very busy thoroughfare, with rubber. The walk was 12 feet 
wide and 50 feet long. Thirty years later, in 1909, to carry out 
an agreement with the city, as the firm was vacating the prem- 
ises, the rubber pavement was removed. Careful examination 
of the rubber failed to detect the slightest sign of wear. The 
surface was nowhere oxidized and it seemed to be absolutely 
unaffected by the elements or by the millions of persons who 
had passed over it. 

In 1881 the roadway under the Euston Hotel to the Euston 
station in London was paved with rubber. The material was 
supplied by Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, and the total 
approximate cost per square yard was $32.70, of which $5.60 per 
square yard was for concrete foundation work. 


When the rubber was laid down it was two inches in thick- 
ness. In 1902, after 21 years of service, the portion on the in- 
cor’ng road into the station was taken up and carefully exam- 
ined when it was found to have worn down to about %-inch in 
the thinnest place, namely, at the incoming end, where horses 
first stepped on to it from the macadamized road. Other parts 
of the rubber were worn down to 1 inch and 1% inches, these 
places in each case being near the center of the roadway. New 
mat_rial for renewal was furnished by the India Rubber, Gutta- 
Percha and Telegraph Works Co., Limited, at $27.09 , er square 
yard, the total cost of renewal, including laying, was $28.75 per 
square yard after credit had been given for the old rubber taken 
up. The average yearly cost of examination and maintenance of 
the original pavement had been slightly under 6% cents per 
square yard 

At this time the paving of the outgoing road from the station 
was 1% inches thick, and later, in 1913, after 32 years’ service, 
was still in use, although its early renewal was anticipated. This 
unequal wear was attributed to the grit brought from outside 
by incoming vehicles, from which outgoing ones are relatively 
free. 

The courtyard of Claridge’s Hotel, the resort of crowned 
heads and aristocratic travelers, was paved with rubber in 1900, 
and thirteen years later was found to be about one inch thick. 
In no case had it been necessary to replace the paving, but the 
old slabs were relaid, as they were working cut of position, 
caused by their not having been securely fastened down in the 
first instance. 

In 1904 the courtyard of the Savoy Hotel in London was paved 
with rubber at a total cost of $9,733. The area of the court- 
yard is 3,750 square feet, of which 2,195 were covered with rubber. 
The rubber used was two inches thick, weighing 15%4 pounds 
per square foot, and it was laid on a smooth concrete foundation. 
Rubber having advanced materially in price, the cost of the 
pavement laid, not including the foundation, was $40.78 per 
square yard. 

The traffic at the Savoy is more exacting than at Claridge’s, 
yet after ten years’ service this pavement was reported as being 
in very fair condition, although the slabs did not in all cases 
fit very closely. Certain portions had been subjected to special 
wear, owing to the stopping and restarting of vehicles, par- 
ticularly where studded tires were used. Oil dropping from 
motor cars had likewise affected the surface of the rubber pav- 
ing, and it had been found necessary to relay some of the slabs, 
possibly owing to their not fitting well. 

While the conditions under which the above-mentioned pave- 
ments are used do not quite compare with those of ordinary 
streets, because all are under a roof and are open only to 
passenger vehicles mostly rubber-tired, they are in constant 
use and the traffic, especially at Euston station, is very heavy. 
That they have given satisfactory service, however, for periods 
of ten to more than thirty-two years demonstrates convincingly 
their efficiency and durability. 

THE DESSAU RUBBER PAVEMENT. 

An interesting experiment was made in 1913 at the junction 
of the New and Old Kent Roads, one of London’s most crowded 
corners, with the rubber-capped wood blocks patented by M. M. 
Dessau and for gold was awarded to the in- 
ventor by the Rubber Growers’ Association. As compared with 
the ordinary concrete foundation of wood pavement, the new 
method is claimed to be an improvement, as the wood blocks 
are imbedded in an ordinary asphalt grouting, while the rubber 
caps prevent the penetration of moisture into the wood. 

In Mr. Dessau’s system jarrah wood blocks are used with a 
surface cushion of rubber, held rightly in position by dovetail- 
ing. The blocks are readily movable, an advantage in these 
days of frequent excavations for electricity, gas, water, tele- 
phone and telegraph conduits. They interlock perfectly and 
give absolutely watertight joints. 
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PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF RUBBER PAVEMENTS. 


The section in the old Kent road, after carrying for 295 days 
some of the heaviest traffic in London, amounting to 90 tons 
per square foot per hour for twenty-four hours, was not per- 
ceptibly worn, whereas an adjacent 4-inch wood block lost half 
an inch in thickness in the same time under the same load. 

So successful was this initial experiment in rubber street 

the open that in 1914 the Federated Malay States 


paving in y St 
Government subsidized the laying of rubber pavements 1n front 
at 88 Cannon street, London, 


Agency Offices 


anticipation of the Fourth International 


of its Information 
E. C. This 
Rubber Exhibition in London and to advertise the Federated 
ducing country 


to be 


was done in ¢ 


Malay States as a great plantation-rubber-pr 


It is claimed that the road foundations do not require 
nearly so strong in the case of rubber roads as with ordinary 
wood blocks. The reason is that the vibration of the heavy 
traffic on the latter causes the concrete foundations to dis 


integrate, 


even if the thickness of the concrete is in excess of the 
d 1 


] ~} Tal 
now frequently adopted twelve-inch standards 


“ th rubhe 
The fact that thinner foundations can be used with rubber 
’ } h] -L- 
roads can be set against the extra cost of the rubber blocks 
, ; re ; 
though even then the sts will not be equa But the life of 
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RUBBER ROADWAYS LIMITED 
l wn as Rubber Roadways, Limited, wa 
forme he Rubber Growers’ Association 
f $150,000 { r ¢ rr ce of 
ex c c S i m 4 es 
¢ It ‘ sed ‘ . 
pa g It was p f 
ul y ge during five ye ( th ne pe 
ent of thei tp ildition to a like rther quantity at 24 
t An ag egate utp t f 20,000 t i ear Ww ild 
ave been s t 49 : ind 40 tons at the 
price ‘ This would have amounted at that tim i free 
g 1.000 tons of [ t n rubber an i an a iditi ynal ] O00 
tons at the nominal price of 25 cents per pound 
Owing to the war the project did not fully materialize and 
the activities of the company ceased, but it is now proposed to 
revive experiments and as a beginning 400 square yards or nearly 
a quarter of a mil bber roading is to be laid on High 
treet in the Southwark Borough of London The company is 


to furnish the rubber blocks for the initial covering and subse 


quent repairs for a period of years while the borough is to under- 


tak« 1 ter 


the layi g& and maintenance 
Meanwhile hardwood blocks have become practically unob 


tainable in England and are likely to be very expensive for 


years tocome. Experiments have been made to improve methods 
of attachment and the block now being used is the invention 
of George Anderson of the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 


Limited. The method adopted is that of vulcanizing the rubber 


cap onto a steel plate; segments of that steel plate are cut and 








turned down to form lugs, and it is proposed to lay the blocks 
directly on the cement crust of the road, embedding the lugs 
in that crust. 

While it is believed that this style of block and method of 
attachment mark a considerable advance over anything previously 
devised, it is not contended that it represents the ultimate in 


methods of road paving. Suggestions for improvement are 
plentiful and it is anticipated that methods will be found to 
utilize the lower qualities of crude rubber as well as waste rubber 
In this direction point the recent experiments 
in Southwark Borough, London, where the paving blocks are 
from reclaimed rubber vulcanized at high pres- 
molds. 


for this purpose. 


made wholly 


sure in iron 


REMARKS ON “UNWOVEN RUBBERIZED FABRICS.” 


Contributed 


HE FAcT that Mr. Respess contributes the result of his 
T experiments in a very interesting article in the June issue 
of Tue India RupBerR Wor_D tempts me to indulge in the fol- 
lowing résumé of the subject. Researches in the matter re- 
sulted in the following conclusions: First, that the rubberizing 


of unwoven fabrics is by no means new. 


GOODYEAR’S TISSUE. 

Charles Goodyear (“Gum Elastic,” 
year, 1853, Volume I, 190) 

Tissue is formed of a layer of cotton wool which is sized before 
it is coated with gum. The dissolved gum is combined with it by 
the spreading machine which makes a complete admixture of the 
two articles. The fibre of the cotton is not broken . . . and it 
is therefore . when corded, stronger than woven fabrics 
f the same weight. 


by Charles Good- 


page 


Says: 


GOODYEAR’S VELLUM. 

This is made of a bat of cotton of about %4- to %-inch in 
thickness. The gum is pressed into and intermixed with the 
wadding at one operation of the spreading calenders, and like 
‘ther hbrous fabrics it is manufactured with great rapidity. 
lt is made inpervious to air and water with much less gum than 
the woven fabrics. Besides, the yarn is not liable to peel off as 
asily as it does in other fabrics. It is for most purposes the 

apest as well as the best of the non-elastic fabrics and when 
irded bids fair to supersede the coated cloths entirely for many 
purposes, particularly for the heavier uses for india 
rubber canvas. It is made when desired in imitation of various 
kind morocco, kid and buff leather, and of different thick- 
nesses and degrees of strength according to the thickness of the 


wadding 


s of 


GOODYEAR'S CORDED FABRICS. 

lissue and vellum are made very strong (and are torn with 
ifheulty) when corded with silk, thread, tissue or spun yarn, for 
t reason that muslins and other woven fabrics are 
strengthened by being barred or corded with threads stronger 
tl 10se Of which the cloth is made. 

The different fibrous fabrics, when corded in this manner are 
even stronger than india rubber fabrics that are made of woven 
! The uses of these fabrics are the same as those of tissue, 





tne same 


nan t 


-loths 
vellum and vegetable leather, but on account of their great 
strength are applicable to a great many purposes for which those 
fabrics would not answer, such as . tarpaulins, coach cloths, 
etc 

As far back as 1825, Thomas Hancock patented a substitute 

r leather which consisted in saturating and combining various 
ibrous substances with a solution composed of caoutchouc, in 
which he mentions the use of a layer or layers of carded 
Incidentally in the same year he took out a patent 
which covered the mixing or covering fibrous substances such 
as hemp, flax, cotton, wool, etc., with the juice of a tree called 
the “Hevaea.” 

In 1854, James T. Stoneham secured an English patent which 
sovered the application of caoutchouc compounds in solution as 
applied to any felted fibrous matter, the rubber being applied by 
“forcing it into the material by pressure of rollers similar to 
calender rollers.” 

Coming down to more recent times the following is to be 
noted: Clark’s patent felt made from rubberized cotton fleece. 


-otton 
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(“India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata,” Brannt, 1900, page 
208.) In the same line of endeavor may be cited the following: 
Rubberic, which is fiber blended with india rubber in solution, 
stretched and dried, used chiefly in making tires and mechanical 
goods, patented by William Golding, Manchester, England; and 
Wolfert, another English product, which is felt impregnated 
with a waterproof substance. (“Crude Rubber and Compound- 
ing Ingredients,” Pearson, pages 135 and 139.) 

Moreover, there should be taken into account the processes 
employed in making felt shoes several times essayed in New 
England with more or less success, all of which were based 
upon the impregnation of unwoven fabrics with rubber shaped 
and vulcanized. 

It would seem, therefore, that the use of cotton bats in con- 
nection with india rubber applied either in solution or as a dry 
dough had been pretty thoroughly described. Special machines 
may of course assist in the production of a better or a cheaper 
product and the writer trusts that such is the case. But the 
product itself in any form which he has described would seem 
to be available to any who chose to manufacture it. 

Norte.—As our contributor’ almost says, it is accomplishment that 
counts, not suggestion, or experiment. Pneumatic tires were 
discovered long before they were made commercially. The man 
who first makes anything on a commercial scale is oftentimes 
the actual inventor and that in spite of previous predictions, sug- 
gestions or patents that ended in failure——TuHe Ebiror. 





RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
is theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
ts therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(717.) A correspondent inquires where in the United States 
Castilloa tapping-knives may be purchased. 

(718.) An inquiry has been received for the address of man- 
ufacturers of paper transfers for marking inner tubes. 

(719.) A reader requests information concerning a permanent, 
glossy, non-crackable varnish for hot-water bottles. 

(720.) A subscriber inquires for the names and addresses of 
manufacturers of rubber tape suitable for patching canoes and 
small boats 

(721.) <A cor 
manufacturer an order for Hevea: tapping tools. 


respondent desires to place with an American 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative officers. Re- 
on a separate sheet, and state number. 





quest for each should be 
(29,185.) <A 
agency for sale of rubber goods, tires, etc. 


to purchase and an 
Cash against docu- 


firm in Norway desires 
ments. 

(29,188.) A firm in France desires agency from manufac- 
turers for sale in France and Morocco of dentists’ and drug- 
gists’ supplies. 

(29,190.) A man in Switzerland desires to purchase or secure 
agency for sale of rubber tires, tubes, artificial leather, etc. 


(29,318.) A druggist in Algeria desires to purchase pharma- 
ceutical rubber goods of all kinds. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

(29,322.) A merchant in Australia desires to purchase canvas 


shoes with rubber soles, white and gray, all sizes. Thirty days’ 
sight draft, documents attached. 
(29,346.) A firm in Spain desires agencies on commission 
basis for sale of rubber stamps. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(29,359.) A firm in Norway desires to purchase and secure 
agency for sale of rubber shoes. Cash against documents. 
(29,403.) A firm in Norway desires to purchase and an 


agency for sale of rubber goods and insulating materials. Quote 


f. o. b. New York. Cash against documents at destination. 

(29,413.) A firm in Norway desires to buy rubber overshoes. 
Cash against documents. 

(29,419.) <A firm in New Zealand desires agencies for sale of 
artificial leather. 

(29,435.) A man in Switzerland desires to purchase pneu- 
matic tires. Correspondence may be in English. 

(29,443.) A firm in Brazil desires agencies for the sale of 
rubber tires and rubber goods. Correspondence may be in 
English, 

(29,452.) A firm in Norway desires to purchase transmission 
belting. Quote f. o. b. American port of shipment. Cash against 
documents. 

(29,456. ) 
sale of tires, etc. 

(29,466.) The representative of a firm in Scandinavia, now in 
this country, desires to secure agencies for the sale in Scandina- 
vian countries of all kinds of rubber manufactures, including 
galoshes, tires, hose, gloves, hot-water bottles, heels and soles, 
raincoats, and mechanical rubber goods. 

(29,475.) A company in Norway desires to purchase and an 
agency for the sale of tires. Quote f. 0. b. New York. Cash 
against documents at destination. 

(29,494.) A firm in Norway desires to purchase rubber and 
rubber goods. Payment against documents at destination. 

(29,311.) A company in Norway desires to buy rubbers and 
rubber heels; also, an agency for sale of same. Quote f. o. b 
New York. Cash against documents at New York or destination. 

(29,542.) A merchant in Italy wishes to purchase or secure 
an agency for the sale of dentists’ rubber goods, hospital and 
orthopedic supplies, and other rubber goods. Payment on re- 
ceipt of goods. Correspondence may be in English. 

(29,547.) An importer in Italy desires to purchase sus- 
penders and garters. Payment through American bank. Corre- 
spondence in Italian or French. 

(29,586.) A commercial agent in Belgium wishes to purchase 
an agency for the sale of insulated cables and wires 
for electric wiring, etc. Correspondence in French or Flemish. 

(29,589.) A traveling salesman of Smyrna, Turkey, in the 
United States for several years, sailing soon for the Near East, 
desires to secure the representation of rubber goods in Turkey, 
Greece, the Balkans and Egypt. 


A firm in Italy desires to secure agencies for the 


and secure < 


(29,617.) A firm in Norway desires to purchase an agency 
for the sale of rubber and rubber goods. Cash against doc- 
uments. 


(29,656.) A firm in Belgium desires to purchase or act as 
agent or receiver on consignment for electrical insulating ma- 
terial. 

(29,660.) A company in Italy desires quotations on 25,000 
to 30,000 square yards of waterproof covering for wagons, to be 
standard quality; guaranteed samples requested. Correspondence 
may be in English. 

(29,682.) A firm in Brazil desires to purchase cables and 
insulating material. (Refer to File No. 117,955.) Correspond- 
ence in Portuguese. 

(29,687.) A company in India desires to purchase electrical 
cable-making machinery and raw rubber, insulation material, 
etc. Terms, cash against documents. 

(29,692.) Proprietors of a company in Denmark now in this 
country seek exclusive agencies for sale in Denmark of rubber 
goods, including tires, hose, raincoast, physicians’ and surgeons’ 
sundries, galoshes, toys, etc. 

(29,695.) Furniture dealer and manufacturer in Australia de- 
sires to purchase billiard rubber. Quote f. o. b. American port. 
Payment, sight draft with documents attached. 

(29,711.) The purchasing agent of a firm having large depart- 
ment stores in several different countries, now in the United 
States, desires to purchase for immediate delivery fountain pens, 


rubber goods, etc. Cash or terms suitable to seller. 
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Tire Rebuilding and Repairing. 


de- 


de- 


arity of automobiling has 


demand among tire users for 


repairs, and devices such as 
s and 


other means for extending 
sponse to this demand innumerable 


| h } 






und on every har Some 
to enable them to rebuild tires and 
1 number of companies are now 
rrganized and operating plants in 
is sections of the country, 
exclusive for rebuilding both 
wrapped tread and full molded 
es 
The stock of repairable tires is 
selected from the standard makes 
f high-grade guaranteed fabri 
tires. Such old tires are stripped 
down from their road-worn con- 
dition to a basis of sound fabric 


plies, and after being repaired, are 
rubber and 


rebuilt w 
or salvaged fabric, into a 


ith 


new 


labdric, 


serviceable product salable as 
legitimate low-priced merchan- 
dise 

Restoring old tires to a service- 


Id 
by repairing is, of 
The enor- 
mous number of tires use and 
t] on the part their 
derive the utmost of 
tire mileage to compensate for the 
gh cost of motoring, form the 


able condition 
-ourse, nothing new. 
e desire of 


owners to 


asis of a great national business 
the United States 
Previous to the abnormal condi- 
tions due to the demand for 


munitions of war, motorists gen- 


sibilities of expert tire rebuilding, 

but when convinced through 

necessity that it is practical econ- 

omy and that the last thousand 

miles of tire service is in fact the 

ew cheapest, they accepted it as they 

. have the factory-rebuilt automo- 

l Tire rebuilding is today an 

i isiness, depending fully as much on 

er casings are worth the necessary repairs 
the work 


w nic 


ep tga 
fabric from unrepairable ol 


ire re pairabl : 


1 


yatches, etc 


ES FOR REBUILDING. 
vad-worn tires for rebuilding 


is done by 


specialize 


in old tires and who also 
1 tires for use in 
and for manufacture into tire 


The final selection requires the 


f a man familiar with tire construction, and 


I 


tural weaknesses in order to eliminate all 
casings that cannot be turned into serviceable rebuilt tires. 
TYPICAL METHOD OF REBUILDING TIRES. 
Different methods have been developed for successfully rebuid- 
ing tires, both wrapped tread and full molded. The work con- 
sists essentially of four parts: (1) tearing down, (2) repairing, 





(3) rebuilding, 


One method is to tear apart the old tire, 


(4) curing. Two typical processes are here given. 
layer by layer, and use 


the material thus obtained (except the old rubber) in building a 





Equipment Co.) 


Tue Cuttinc-Down Process. 


new tire, cutting out the damaged portion of the fabric and build- 
ing up as in building a new tire of new material, except for the 
use of the beads and the old fabric bases. This method is effective 
but the cost is very little lower than where new fabric is used. 

A more economical and practical way is the following, recom- 
mended by a concern which has developed the system of molding 
described. 

TEARING DOWN. 

An old tire, carefully selected, haying a good body with no rim- 
cuts, is hung on an ordinary tire core and the center of the tread 
is skived down to the fabric for a space of about six inches in 
length. The tire is then put on a machine having an interchange- 
able tool which cuts through the outside ply of fabric from the 
rhe tire is then taken off, turned around, 
This 


leaves the outside ply of fabric cut through from bead point to 


tread to the bead point. 
and the fabric cut from the center to the opposite bead. 


bead point. This outside ply, including the tread, is now peeled 


back for a distance of four or five inches and stripped from 


the tire the assistance of hand-tools. 








Buitpinc Up Resvuttt Tires 


The object in removing the first ply of fabric from the tire to 
be rebuilt is to minimize the amount of labor in preparing the 
old tire for rebuilding and to secure the proper vulcanization of 
the rebuilt tire. The first ply of fabric, generally full of sand, 
etc., is removed before the carcass or body of the tire is cemented 
and the new tread applied. 
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REBUILDING. 

The body of the old tire, after removal of the tread and first 
ply of fabric, is examined and if there are any blow-outs or 
weak places in it, these are stripped off as for an ordinary section- 
al repair. 








(Altenturg Tire Equipment Co.) 


StitcHING DowN THE TREAD. 


The tire then goes to the building-up department, where it 
receives two coats of good vulcanizing cement and is allowed to 
dry, after which the blow-outs and weak places are repaired with 
reclaimed tire fabric. Any repairs made on the inside of the tire 
are made on the bias, giving the ends of the repair fabric the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary splice. The tire is then mounted on a 
collapsible core, and one ply of reclaimed fabric is applied on 
the outside to replace that removed with the old tread. The 
cushion gum, bead fabric, breaker fabric and tread gum, all of 
new material, are then applied in the same manner as in building 
a new tire. 

CURING. 

The tire is now ready for curing in an adjustable tire mold. An 
air-bag is inserted in the tire and it is placed in the mold, the 
upper half is lowered to the proper place, the air-bag inflated to 
150 pounds pressure and steam turned into the jacketed mold. 
After a cure of fifty minutes at sixty to sixty-five pounds the 
steam is turned off and water is circulated through the molds to 
cool them. The upper half is then raised and the tire is taken 


out. The air-bag is removed and the slight over-flow at the 








(Hibbs 


Rubber ( ) 
CURING IN ADJUSTABLE MoLps., 


edge of the tread trimmed off with a small V-shaped push-knife. 
The tire is then finished with a coating of talc. 

Different brands of tires vary in size, one make will measure 
6% inches from bead to bead, while another brand of the same 











size will measure 7 or 7% inches from bead to bead. Therefore, 
adjustable tire molds are made that give a perfect cure on either 
a full or scant size tire of a given size. In curing by the open- 
steam, wrappel systems this variation in the size of tires is easily 
overcome, but in the mold cure, the tire must fit the mold 
or it will not be perfect. If the tire is too large, it will be 
wrinkled or mold-pinched; if too small to fill out the mold there 
will be insufficient pressure on the tread. 

Th: adjustable mold is made in two pieces—the lower part 
curing one side and the tread, while the upper part fits down into 
the lower and cures the opposite side of the tire, a complete cure 
being effected in one operation. In curing a scant size tire, the 
mold is closed completely, while on a full size tire it is left 
slightly Both the 
steam, but valves may be installed in the steam line, so as to 
cut off the steam in either cavity for curing one side of the tire 


open. upper and lower cavities contain live 


only, as in the case of a large rim-cut or side-wall repair. 
(To be continued.) 


ROAD BUILDING AND TIRE BUILDING. 


COMPARISON of American road building and motor vehicle 
production during the past nine years vividly shows the 
of enormous highway expansion. In 1910 approxi- 
ner cent of this country’s highways were improved, 
and even to-day improved 


A 


necessity 


mately 7 
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been 





some 
Within 
five years the main traveled 
will be clogged with 
traffic, and in figuring high- 
way capacities and building 
new roads the ratio of in- 
creasing traffic must be con- 
sidered. 
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Highway building is mak- 
progress to be 
sure, but it is only in its 
infancy, and when the ex- 


=lra.s00 see 2190 Oe 1) oe 980 ing 


great 


authorized 
States 
Government 


penditures 


¢.pa.e | 98 908 8 80 by the 


now 


several and 


Federal 


| gasencee | soe.cee asec eee the 


have been exhausted the 


work will be only fairly 





under way and tremendous 





. 8 . 3 : ‘ 
seers further outlays will be re 

The total road mileage of the United 
States is about 2,456,000 miles 
a total registration of 6,1 motor 
vehicles there is an average of 2.5 mo- 
t cars for every mile of public road. 
average of one motor car 


More has been ac- 
complished in the 
States 


quired 
Eastern 
than elsewhere, but 
the Middle West and even 


registration for every 16 persons ig 
United States. California and Ne the South are rapidly 
average one car to every 7 ‘ 
Iowa and South Dakota, 1 awakening to the need. It is 
5 1 


Alabama, 1 to 51. 
Arkansas, 1 to 42 


Louisiana, 





probable that the people of 
States will 
voted in favor of bond issues aggregating more than half a billion 
dollars for better highways before next winter. Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Utah have already authorized issues 
amounting to $162,000,000, while the legislatures of Montana, 
Oklahoma, Alabama, California, Missouri, Georgia, Minnesota, 
Texas and West Virginia have recommended that the people vote 
this year for good roads appropriations totaling $371,000,000. 
The overwhelming vote in the first four States mentioned 
seems to indicate a successful outcome in the other nine, and 


thirteen have 
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doubtless other States will fall into line, all of which is of vital 
to tire manufacturers. 

ations, both England and France have 
made re progress than America. Congress 
has appropriated $275,000,000 for expenditure up to and includ- 
the 2,500,000 miles of roads in the 
to spend $152,000,000 on her na- 


interest 





In proportion to po 


and are making m« 


ing 1921, for improvemnt of 


Fran ce i lans 


nal system of highways comprising 65,000 miles, while Eng- 
land us appropriated $50,000,000 for expenditure on her 
150,908 miles 
gland has 239 citizens to every mile of road; there are 108 
Fret en to every mile, and in America there are only 42 per- 
s he mile. A rding to these figures the highway system 
f [ ed States will not equal the ratio of French mileage 
ea we have 5,000,000 miles of highway, while 7,500,000 
es ye necessary to meet the English ratio. 





STRAIGHT-SIDE TIRES FOR FOREIGN MARKETS' 

















|’ 5 w a conce that the mileage obtained from a 
straight-side tire is normally greater than that obtained from 
er of equal size This is because the absence of a bead 
permits a given weight of car to be carried on a larger volume 
air or inside diameter than does a beaded or clincher tire of 
the same cross-sectiot It has played no small part in increas 
e guara m 3,500 to 5,000 and even 10,000 miles or 
acts a id tted he United States and, 
just as they were here in the 
g reign buyers disappears when 
thev 1 r straight-side tire will give more mileage 
at a give 5 ’ cher Therefore the problem of 
) : g straig es in foreign markets hinges on 
tw hings—the a ympetitors and the ability to get 
é ements 
be conc« is a fact that the Continental European 
tire n ifacturers w everything they possibly can against 
the straight-si eason that they are better equipped 
lincher tir The European car manufacturer will also 
i e straight-side tire because it is an American develop- 
i he will lt European tire manufacturer helping 
him on every har rhere will also be the European tire dealer 
’ ( so that the elimination of the clincher tire will not 
ished w i great deal propaganda work and 
never be accot ed without united action upon the part 
f t Ameri tire manufacturers 
M ) THEIR |} VALENTS 
M Sizes Api ate M Sizes Approximate 
“ e 4 Size I es M s Size in Inches 
0 2x2 0 x 100 36x 4 
, x 2 5 5 30 x 4 
7 ¢ 8x2 5 x 105 32 x 4 
800 x 65 . . 32x 2% « 105 36 x 4 
830 x 65 x 2 760 x 120 . 30 x 4%-5 
» On 34x 2% 5 x 120 32 x 4%-5 
7 <« 80 28 x 820 x 120 32 x 4%-5 
750 x 8 30 x 3 850 x 120 33 x 4%-5 
800 x 80 32 x 3 875 x 120 34 x 4%-5 
— ° 28 x 3% 880 x 120 34 x 4%-5 
> c4 ‘ 30 x 3% x 120 36 x 4%-5 
ao x 8 32x 3% 1020 x 120 40 x 4%-5 
R60. x &5 34x 3% 1080 x 120 42 x 4%-5 
Ox ) 8x 3% 820 x 135 32 x 5-5% 
760 x 30 x 3% 835 x 135 33 x 5-5% 
q 32x 3% 880 x 135 34 x 5-5% 
240 ) 32x 3% 895 x 135 34x 5% 
870 x 90 34x3% 920 x 135 36 x 5-5% 
x 9 36 x 3% 35 x 135 36 x 5% 
« 38 x 3% 895 x 150 35 x 6 
”) 40x 3% Ox 150 ...-. 36 x 6 
(o 30 x 4 35 x 15 37 x 6 
) 32x 4 000 x 150 . 40 x 6 
x ” 34 x4 50 x 180 . 42 x6 
] te Book.” 
aper D Richardson, foreign sales manager of the Stude- 
baker ‘ read at \ mobile Export Managers’ convention held in 


Whether or not this can ultimately be brought about, depends 
upon one thing only—the ability of the purchaser of an American 
car equipped with straight-side tires to get replacements wherever 
he may go with his car. This means practically universal dis- 
tribution of straight-side tires, and is a problem which belongs 
primarily to the tire manufacturer, although looking at the ques- 
tion in its broadest sense, it is one of mutual interest to him and 
the automobile manufacturer. 

The equipping of American cars for export with American 
clincher tires does not solve the problem, for these are inch- 
size tires and not interchangeable on the same rim with European 
millimeter-size tires, with the exception of 34 by 4% and 880 by 
120 m.m., the former, however, being made only with straight 
sides. Moreover, it is as difficult in most foreign markets to 
obtain an inch-size clincher as an inch-size straight-side tire. 
That the problem is susceptible of solution, however, was 
recently indicated in Argentina, where a change from 100 per 
cent clincher tire equipment, metric sizes, to 100 per cent straight- 
side equipment, inch sizes, was made without the loss of a single 
sale. This was brought about through co-operation with tire 
manufacturers who were notified in advance so that when the 
cars arrived there was already a stock of inch-size, straight- 
side tires to be had 

The same result can be obtained in all markets, with the pos- 
sible exception of Continental Europe, through the co-operation 
of American tire and automobile manufacturers, as evidenced by 
distribution which the more aggressive tire manufacturers have 
already effected throughout the world. 

In Continental Europe it is doubtful if this change can be 
‘rrought about for some time, because the local manufacturers 
are at home and we are meeting them on their own ground, 
where they have every patriotic and local element supporting 
but it could doubtless be done even there through united 
work of all 


The straight-side 


them 


manufacturers of cars and tires. 


proposition for the ultimate 


team American 


tire is a better 
chaser, and if we can give him the same replacement service 
that is afforded with the clincher tires, we have helped him and 
thus have helped ourselves 

So long as some of our American manufacturers equip with 
clincher tire equipent, so long must all equip with clincher tire 
Not one of 


vidual market and see some other American manufacturer take 


equipment. us would be willing to sacrifice his indi- 


this would not bring about the desired result. Team 
the 
the efforts of 


because 
American manufacturers can 
would be 


work and the united effort: of 


iccomplish this result whil one alone 
unavailing. 


USE TIRES OF RIGHT SIZE. 
will 


automobile 


soon be tire man- 
ufacturers to and dealers 


in the economic importance of equipping cars with tires of the 


ition-wide campaign launched by 


educate manufacturers 


right size. At the same time an effort will be made to check 
the wasteful practice of carrying too many “spares.” This 


movement was inspired by the reports of the Commercial Econ- 

my Board to the effect that out of 21 cars in a test only seven 
were equipped with tires of the size recommended by tire manu- 
facturers. 

Car makers are now recognizing the principle that tire mileage 
is governed almost as much by the weight of unsprung parts 
that bear directly on the tire as by the total weight of the car. 

Tire manufacturers will endeavor to drive home to the makers 
and distributors of cars that the thing of first importance in the 
selection of tires is size in proportion to the weight of the loaded 
car; and second, size in proportion to the distribution of weight 
between sprung and unsprung parts. Selection of tires in sizes 
recommended by will reduce the number of 
spares necessary to carry on extended tours. This will be em- 
phasized in the educational campaign of the manufacturers. 


manufacturers 
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SALVAGING AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRIC. 


DISCARDED ROAD-WORN AUTOMOBILE TIRE CARCASS averages 
A half rubber composition and half cotton fabric. In the 
best makes the fabric is Sea Island and Egyptian cotton and 
in usable condition for remanufacture. 
It is readily sal- 


much of it is sound and 





_ able at a higher 
price than the 
old rubber por- 
tions. The pos- 
sibilities in using 
salvaged tire 
fabric have led 
to the develop- 
ment of two 
profitable lines 
of business. Re- 
claiming ofr 





“pulling” old tire 
fabric is compar- 
atively a recent 














addition to the 

business of the 

scrap rubber 

| dealer. Many 

| tons of usable 

it } fabric are re- 

Cue R. & D. Fapric PULLER covered daily 

and find ready 

sale the tire repair and rebuilding trades, and to manufac- 
turers oO ‘ liners, blow-out patches, etc. 





devices are employed for stripping or pulling 
hich not only lessen the labor cost but produce a 
luct with the rubber wholly on one side of the fabric 
i i Successful machines 


while the opposite side is entirely bare. 


shown in the illustration and the operation 





-ribed below. 


METHOD OF STRIPPING TIRE FABRIC, 
» bead points are first trimmed off the old tire from which 
the fabric is to be stripped 
knife. The tire is next turned inside out and slipped over the 
expanding drum of the 
stripping machine. By 
a hand-crank 
the drum is expanded 
until the held 
One ply of fab- 
ric is then cut through 
clear across from bead 
One edge of it 
back a short 
distance by means of a 
pair of pincers until the 





The work is done with a six-inch 





means of 
tire is 


firmly. 


to bead. 
is peeled 


end will reach once 
around the fabric shaft 
of the machine. This 
lever is thrown for- 








ward, bringing the shaft 
near the tire, the free 
end of the fabric is 
wound round the shait 
and the clutch engaged. After the shaft has made a few turns, 
it is drawn away from the tire to allow room for the accumu- 
lation of fabric on the shaft. While the fabric is being removed 








Hieps’ FABRIC STRIPPER. 


from the carcass, should it tear or a large blow-out be reached, 
the clstch is disengaged and the fabric around the bad place 








is peeled back with the aid of pincers. The operation of stripping 
the tire is continued until the level of the beads is reached. 
REMOVING THE BEADS. 

At that point the tire is taken from the machine and the beads 
removed on a special machine. This machine is simple of opera- 
tion and consists of a rigid stand, somewhat like a tire-building 
machine, with a locking device to hold the tire securely, and an 
arm actuated by a hand-lever. This arm is provided with an 
interchangeable tool, of which one end is ground for removing 
beads, and the other for cutting through the treads and first ply 
of fabric. The bead-removing tool engages the exposed bead, 
pushing it away from the tire for a space of about twelve inches, 
after which it is easily pulled from the tire. 

After removal of the beads the tire is returned to the strip- 
ping machine and the remaining plies stripped as described, 
down to the ply next to the tread. This ply, usually filled with 
sand and dirt, is worthless for reuse, and is discarded with the 
attached tread and side wall rubber, as junk. 

The cost of stripping fabric by machine is a relatively small 
item in view of the amount of possible output and profit. 


GERMAN WAR TIRES’ 


ACCOUNT of what the Germarts were obliged 


for rubber tires on their army motor vehicles 


i la FULLOWING 
to substitute 


relates particularly to the tire situation in Belgium as affected 
by the blockade. 
SUBSTITUTES FOR RUBBER TIRES. 

The loss of rubber was a serious blow. While the Allies ran 
all their trucks on rubber tires, and even had automobile-hauled 
gun carriages rubber shod, the tire dimensions going as high as 
60 by 9 inches, it was a rare occurrence to see a German truck 
with rubber tires. Of the hundreds of abandoned or captured 
German trucks I examined in Belgium, not more than a dozen 
had rubber tires. 

The stories of artificial rubber appear to be a myth. The 
majority of these trucks had very thick wood rims; mounted 
on the rim of the wheel around this was a light steel rim which 
made contact with the road. Another equally common method 
was a series of rubber blocks, each of which was set in a pair of 
cups mounted respectively on an inner and an outer rim. The 
inner rim was fixed and the rim had a certain amount of elasticity. 
In this case, as in the first instance, a steel rim was in contact 
with the road, the rubber giving a cushioning effect without 
being subject to friction with the road surface. 

In some instances this system of rubber blocks between two 
steel rims was applied to touring cars. The result, however, 
was not at all satisfactory; speed had to be kept down to 12 
miles an hour, the vibration was tremendous, and there was a 
decided tendency to skid. 

Sufficient pneumatic tires were obtainable to supply the cars 
used by the higher staff officers at the front, but the scarcity 
of rubber and the impossibility of finding a substitute for pneu- 
matic tires restricted the use of touring cars to officers in the 
field 

CONVERSION OF A GERMAN TIRE FACTORY. 

Because of the special nature of its requirements, the balloon 
companies had their own main supply depot, independently 
of the airplane service. It was one of the accidents of war 
that the factory used by the Continental Tire Co., of Hanover, 
until August, 1914, was taken possession of by the French, who 
enlarged it and later turned it over to the American Air Service 
as a balloon depot. Before the fighting this one-time German 
rubber factory had become the biggest hydrogen-gas_ pro- 
ducing center in the world, with an output of 500,000 cubic feet 
per day. During the active period this depot sent out 1,650 tons 
of special balloon material. 

FROM SALOONKEEPING TO TIRE SALES AND REPAIR. 

After july 1, thousands of excellent store locations now 
occupied as bar-rooms will be released for other business pur- 
In Ohio alone the number is estimated at 6000. Tire 
manufacturers believe that liquor men who enter the retail 
tire and accessory field are undoubtedly making a wise choice 


and predict that hundreds of them will do so. 


poses. 


1 By W. F. Bradley in “Automotive Industries.” 
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WOODEN PACKING CASES AGAIN FOR CRUDE 


RUBBER. 

RIN ling of plantation rubber for ship- 
D m¢ ’ st became a patriotic and necessary 
ex] ent ! tonnage The plan was effective 

in that it resulted in a 
PEA saving of 25 per cent in 


cargo space and about 20 





per cent in weight, and 


carried out with a 


was 
measure of success, yet 
it was by no means pop- 
ular with American rub- 
ber manufacturers. While 
it was found that in most 


instances baling afforded 


adequate protection, it 
dete- 


the 


seemed to have a 


riorating effect on 
rubber, and in most cases 
creased the 
the sheets 
together, 


it greatly in 
tendency of 








to stick 








causing ynsiderable 


difficulty in separating 
them. 


that planters are again employing 


wooden packing ses at the solicitation of their patrons. The 
standard size measures 19 by 19 by 24 inches, which is equivalent 
to 5 fee Ea is securely nailed and banded with 
iron to withstand the long journey and severe handling. The 
average net weig f a case of first latex crepe is 150 pounds, and 
that smoked sheet 200 pounds, the tare in both cases averaging 
20 pounds. A ship ton is equivalent to 50 cubic feet, and as a 
case of rubber measures 5 cubic feet there are usually 10 cases 


of rubber to the ship ton 


Experience has shown that cases almost cubical in shape 


of the size adopted withstand many hardships better than 
larger cases. When filled they are relatively light, 
transport 


sufficient to 


and 
oblor gz or 


very strong and well adapted to Eastern methods of 


Moreover, the weight rubber per case 1s not 


cause much sticking together. 


The three-ply woodet 


f ases wi 


known Venesta, are probably the most 
pped flat, put together on the estate, and 
bent around all edges and riveted. 


th the grain crossing at right 
angles, such as 


suitable 


9 efras 


held together by metal straps 
Interior battens at top and bottom give them great strength and 
rigidity with extreme lightness. They can be opened at eithe: 
end, and on taking off the lid the battens are also removed 
so that nothing remains to obstruct turning out the rubber. 
S Ases he e internal capacity as sawed wood cases 
weigh from 4 60 cent less and save from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the ra nd ean freight on the packed cases. They 
are smooth inside, pra ally dust-proof and air-tight, insuring 
minimum oxidation of the rubber and the best obtainable price 
for it. If desired they can be perforated with holes for venti- 
lation without any loss of strength 

Well-seasoned Japanese Momi cases are satisfactory if fully 


S4-inch thick and before shipment they should be fastened se- 
around both end also around the middle. both 
and crosswise, with hoop iron, care being taken that 
the nails used do not damage the rubber. Now that there ap- 
pears to be no prospect of cases being permanently discarded 
for bales, the numerous suggestions that cases be devised hav- 
ing some practical method of opening the lid for inspection at 


various ports and permitting reshipment without the removal 


urely edges and 


end wise 








of binding iron and nails or damage to the case will probably 
receive more attention. 

Most estate managers now realize how important it is that 
all wood chips, saw-dust and splinters, which might become 
imbedded in the rubber, be removed from the packing cases 
filling, also all dirt, leaves and twigs from the rubber 
They are aware that rubber is thor- 
dry before packing, decomposition may ruin the entire 


before 
itself also unless the 
oughly 
caseful during transit and the shrinkage may exceed the 2 per 
This shrinkage, together with rough 
shake down there is a 
If the case is not of 

imbedded in the 
rubber, and this play been known to knock out the 
sides of a in rough handling. It has often been suggested 
that case be lined with various materials such as paper, muslin, 


cent allowed by sellers. 


handling, causes the rubber to until 


inside the case. 
become 


certain amount of play 


smooth planed wood, splinters will 


has even 


casc 


cheesecloth, jackinette or straw matting, but experience has 
condemned them all. Of the various packing materials to 
avoid splinters and exclude extraneous dirt, probably the best 


s heavy waxed paper. It is preferable, however, to omit it, 


and if the cases are well-constructed of planed lumber and the 
rubber is thoroughly dry, none will be needed. 

On well-supervised estates the packing is very carefully done, 
They are spread quite 


the sheets being laid flat and not folded. 


the sides of the case and as many put in as can be 


close to 
pressure, talc or soapstone being used 
rubber to avoid 


packed without undue 


freely between the sheets of moisture from 


sweating 
Well-cured, rubber 
will reach its destination in ordinary unventilated cases, but if 


thoroughly dried and carefully packed 


any tendency toward tackiness exists at the time of packing, 


transit in such cases may cause the whole consignment to ar- 











CASES. 


PLANTATION RUBBER IN 


rive in a moldy condition. Air-tight cases are therefore dan- 
gerous and a moderate amount of ventilation appears to be 
desirable. 
CONSOLIDATION IN THE LITHOPONE BUSINESS. 
\ new organization capitalized at 10,000 shares of no par 


value and an authorized bond issue of $500,000, has been formed 
in St. Louis, Missouri, by the consolidation of the Collinsville 
Zinc Co., the Potter-Barrell Process Syndicate, and various 
mining interests whose names are at present unannounced. The 
incorporators and officers of the new company, known as the 
Collinsville Zinc Corp., are as follows: Otto M. Meister, presi- 
dent; Robert W. Barrell, treasurer; R. W. Wild, secretary; 
directors, Henry W. Schultz and Joseph Carr. The concern 
will manufacture lithopone, barium, lead, zinc and arsenic salts, 
pigments, and insecticides. 
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RECLAIMING HARD RUBBER. 
By Hancock Haskins. 

OFT RUBBER in its great variety of forms as scrap, trim- 
S mings, and worn out articles, has been reclaimed, recovered 
or regenerated almost from the time of Goodyear. Hard rub- 
per scrap, however, for a long time was neglected, first because 
it was mechanically difficult, and second because none of the 
common acid or alkali processes were adapted or, rather, needed 
in its reclamation. It therefore happened that while old boots 
and shoes, belting, hose, and tires were collected, and a huge 
business built up on their recovery, hard rubber scrap was not 


sought for. 


Hard rubber scrap comes in a great variety of shapes. Worn 


‘ 1 


out battery jars, bases for truck tires, electrical sheets and rods, 
valves, druggists’ and surgical fittings, etc., etc. Before pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the methods of turning hard rubber 


scrap into dust, a word concerning the use of this dust is in 


Hard rubber dust is not desulphurized or devulcanized. Nor 
is this necessary, for the sulphur contained in it is in no sense 
a handicap. Indeed it is useful for revulcanization. The dust 
is simply added as if it were so much whiting and under 
pressure and heat it continues to be hard rubber but shaped 
and pressed into solid form. 

For illustration take one of the well-known “dust com- 
pounds.” It is: 5 pounds of Para rubber, 20 pounds of hard 
rubber dust, 5 pounds of sulphur, and 3 pounds of substitute. 

Of course, this is only one of hundreds, some containing much 
dust, some little, some calling for substitute and some for vege- 
table oil. 

In soft rubber, hard rubber dust is of no use at all, but in 
hard rubber it is of prime importance, especially for electrical, 
physical or chemical purposes, or when it is to be made into 
objects demanding a high degree of polish 

In all of the above the dust must contain neither metal parts 
nor grit, and the best hard rubber scrap should be used, as it 
contains the highest percentage of rubber and no fillers such 
as chalk. The scrap should therefore be sorted by experienced 
hands before be- 
ing ground. The 
best results are 
obtained with 
powerful, short- 
built mills pro- 
vided with 
smooth, not 
ribbed, rollers. 
Regardless of the 
grinding system 
resorted to, the 
operation always 
results in the 
rollers of the 
grinders giving 
off more or less 
metallic powder. 
To pass through 
various sieves the hard rubber dust obtained, even if one of 





Day’s Dust GRINDER. 


them is magnetic, does not remove all impurities. Sand or grit 
particles pass through sieves. Washing hard rubber dust means 
the loss of much of the valuable material; further, the drying 
of the washed dust requires much care and time, and there is 
always the risk that sufficient humidity will remain to increase 
the porosity of the finished product. 

The best method of removing impurities is probably to use a 
combination of ventilators and sieves in a dust-tight room. The 





following is a description of one of these fanning installations 
in a room ten feet high and fifty feet long, the ceiling, walls 
and floor zinc covered. In the room are two longitudinal par- 
titions, reaching from the ceiling to the floor. At the point 
where the hard rubber dust enters, there is a sieve, with a 
wooden frame covered with zinc, the sieve running on iron 


rollers along 
an iron track. 
It is provided 
at the bottom 
with small 
openings for 
the rubber 
dust. As the 
dust leaves 
the sieve it is 
caught by a 
fan which 
disperses it 
throughout 
he room. The 
1e€avy  par- 
‘les such as 


metal and 





sand, imme- a A 
P , en 1) THe STURTEVANT MILL. 
diately Tail 


hile rubber dust is blown farther along, where it settles. 
through which it c 

through which it can 
ttled, it also has an air-tight 


The room has two observation windows, 
be ascertained that the dust has se 
door through which the workman enters to remove the dust, 
and finally it has a half-dozen slatted windows through which 
the air forced into the room by fans can escape. It does not 
take much experience in operating this dust room to discover 
where the finer dust deposits. Several qualities of hard rubber 
dust can be obtained simultaneously. Rubber dust not suffi- 
ciently fine can be reground and no dust is lost. The room 
described has been in use for a number of years, works almost 


uutomatically, and gives good results. 


SECOND PAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 

This congress of 1,181 delegates representing the official, un- 
official, commercial, financial and business life of all of the 
American republics, held in Washington, D. C., June 2 to 6, 
inclusive, under the auspices of the Pan American Union, was 
the most successful series of meetings of their kind ever held 
on this continent. Never before has such a conference been 
so comprehensive in topics discussed, so fair to all the countries 
participating, nor so productive of practical results. 

Among the principal results of benefit to Latin America which 
will be early outgrowths of the conference are better steamship 
facilities, extensive railway, highway and hotel construction; 
improved commercial methods and regulations; extension of 
banking connections, ample loans and credit facilities; safeguard- 
ing patents, trade-marks and copyrights; extension and simpli- 
fication of the parcel post and improvement of news and cable 
service; similarity of consular office administration, invoices 
and fees; revision and permanency of tariffs, insurance and 
packing; encouragement of vocational training for Pan Amer- 
ican trade; and arrangements for holding the Second Pan 
American Financial Congress in Washington in January, 1920. 

The complete proceedings, which will be the most up-to-date 
handbook on Pan American commerce yet published, are being 
printed and can be obtained on application to the director gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 

Buy,War Savincs StamMps—BvILD FOR AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


and your own success. 
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BUILDING BIAS BINDING. 


N THE MANUFACTURE of tennis shoes, as well as other shoes 

having uppers of duck, canvas or other fabrics, a very con- 
siderable amount of binding is used to cover the raw edges to 
prevent unraveling and to give finish to the goods. 

Some of these bindings are cut the straight way of the cloth, 
others are cut on the bias, that is, at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the weft and warp threads of the fabric. The advantage of 
these bias bindings is that they lie flat when bound around 
curved edges or when turned around corners, as is necessary 
when binding the top of a shoe and continuing down the sides 
of th g opening 

Simple as this product seems, th 
ducers guard closely, and decline to divulge, for 
is to make these 


e lacit 





» details in its manufac- 
ture which pr 
there are manu 


t whose sole business 
bindings of various materials, and of colors to match the textiles 


urers 





with which they are used 


THE METHOD OF MANUFACTURE 

the manner in which such bindings are 
The used is 

frictioned duck for the 

this cloth is not 


The illustrations show 


made in a leading tennis-shoe factory. method 


somewhat similar to the production of 


tire casings, though of course 


manufacture of 
the mill, or is stif- 


frictioned but is used just as it comes from 
fened by a proper sizing 

The cloth is r 1 ni er of thicknesses at a time, under a 
descending knife set to cut at an angle of 45 degrees, in other 
words, through a bias cutting machine. The diamond-shaped 


lvages, either by sewing or cementing, 


pieces are joined at their sel 
ing a continuous web which is wound tightly on a metal 


thus formi 
e that shown 








This roll is then placed in a machine lil 
1 from th 


mandrel. 


in the illustration, a1 is wide roll, narrow ones are cut 


by a rapidly revolving circular knife which is adjustable to cut 
rolls of any desired width. 
THE USES OF BIAS BINDING 
Such sometimes plain, or stiffened with starch or 


glue, are used for seam stays in various manufactures, and as 





Fotpinc Bras BINDING 


back stays in shoe manufacture. By far the larger use is for 
binding the edges of cloth which would otherwise ravel out. It 
is used around the tongues of oxfords and boots, and also along 
the lace stays and around the tops of canvas footwear, unless 
the material itself is folded in and stitched to form a finish. 
FOLDING, SEWING AND MEASURING. 

For this purpose the binding must itself be folded that its own 

raw edges be concealed and protected. Various devices are used 








for such folding, some of which do the work and rewind into 
compact rolls, while others are attachments to the sewing ma- 
chines, which take in the flat binding, fold in each edge, and 
feed it to lap over the material to be bound, so that one stitch- 
ing passes through both edges of the binding and the material 
between. During this operation the binding is also measured 
off into exact lengths to fit the part to be bound. 


BIAS BINDING MATERIALS. 
These bindings are made mostly of cotton cloth, usually white, 
brown or black for tennis shoes, though poplin and even satin 





Cuttinc Bias BINDING. 


are used Such bindings are also used 
in finishing many other different articles, such for instance as 
dress shields, in which case they are made from material the 
same color as the articles to be bound. Some bindings are cut 
from fabrics imitating leather, for use by the manufacturers of 
pocket-books. In fact, the uses for this seemingly unimportant 
line of goods are so many and varied that large factories are 
devoted exclusively to the production of the many varieties. 


by slipper manufacturers. 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBBER SHEETING. 
M. H, Specifications. 

Materiat, Shall be a cotton fabric, thoroughly coated with a white 
rubber compouns. single coated, and weigh not less than 13 ounces per 
square yarc The rubber compound shall be calendered and not spread 
upon the sheeting. The rubber sheeting shall be vulcanized by open steam. 

Finisu. The rubber sheeting shall have a smooth, uniform soft finish, 
free from stickiness and defects. 

Wiptn.—The rubber sheeting shall be not less 
inchcs in width. 

Construction. The 


than fifty-three (53) 
sheeting shall show on analysis not less 
than 70 per cent of rubber pound. The rubber compound shall consist 
of not less than 30 per cent by weight of new and wunrecovered rubber 
and shall show on analysis not over 4 per cent of its weight of organic 
acetone extract, nor over 2 per cent of its weight of free sulphur. 
Tensite Strenctu. The rubber sheeting shall kave a minimum tensile 

strength in the warp of forty (40) pounds, and in the filling of thirty-five 
(35) pounds The tensile strength shall be determined by using the strip 
methud on inches long by 1% inches wide from both the warp 
and filling directions of the fabric. The strips to be ravelled to exactly 
inch in wicth. 
Tests. The condition of rubber 
submitted to the following tests: 

(1) Subjected to urine for 18 hovrs 

(2) Subjected to 5 per cent phenol solution for 18 hours. 

(3) Subjected to steam at 240 degrees F. for two periods of twenty 

minutes each. 
The tests and analyses to be conducted in accordance with the pro- 

cedure followed at the Bureau of Standards. 


strips 9 





sheeting shall remain unchanged when 


Pacxinc. The rubber sheeting shall be packed in rolls of approximately 
50-yard lengtis, and not more than 4 rolls to the box. Boxes to be of 
at least %-inch (finished size) lumber, tongued and grcoved, white pine 
or spruce preferred, and must be new and of appropriate make and size. 
Ends to be reinforced by two cleats running perpendicular to grain of 
wood, and strapped. (Medical and Hospital Supplies Division, Washington, 
D. C., April 9, 1919) 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


VULCANIZATION WITHOUT SULPHUR. 
E RESULTS obtained by L. Ostromyslenski in vulcaniz- 
Te rubber without sulphur, that were published in Tue 
InpIA Rupper Worip, November 1, 1916, page 65, and No- 
vember 1, 1917, page 84, have been reviewed by W. Bunschoten,’' 
who has made an extended series of experimental investiga- 
tions on the subject, the results of which are quoted below: 


ACTION OF ACCELERATORS WITHOUT SULPHUR. 


It seemed of importance to test whether accelerators used in 
the normal sulphur-curing process would show catalytic action 
in a mixture without sulphur and thus lead to a well-vulcan- 
ized product. In order to carry this out, mixtures were made 
of the following composition: 100 parts raw rubber, 4 parts 
dinitrobenzine, 1 part accelerene, or instead of the latter 1 part 
vulcacite, and these cured for %, 1, 1%, 2, 2% and 3 hours at 
147 degrees C. in the oil bath. The result was that the prod- 
ucts were not vulcanized and in these experiments these ac- 
celerators were without effect. 

Ostromyslenski found that different metallic oxides which 
accelerate the normal vulcanization process, in contradistinction 
to the above-named organic accelerators, do promote the curing 
without sulphur. Stevens’ confirms that with mixtures of nitro 
compounds to which litharge has been added vulcanization does 
take place. All of the following tests were made with the addi- 
tion of litharge, and it was found that vulcanization resulted. 

In order to judge as to the behavior of various rubbers with 
reference to this new curing method, two different raw rubbers 
were used, namely, a slowly vulcanizing crépe and a fast vul- 
canizing sheet. The vulcanization coefficients (quantity of com- 
bined sulphur calculated on 100 parts of raw rubber) of these 
rubbers were, respectively, 2.6 and 4.5 in a mixture of 714 per 
cent of sulphur and 92% per cent of rubber after vulcanization 
for 1% hours at 50 pounds gage pressure. 

With these rubbers the following mixtures were made: 100 raw 
rubber, 8 litharge, and 4 nitrobenzine. These mixtures were vul- 
canized for increasing periods in the oil bath at 147 degrees C., 
corresponding to 50 pounds gage pressure. Tensile tests were 
then made on a Schopper machine with the following results: 


Tasrz I. Curing Tests Witmout Sutpuur. 
Smoked First Latex 
Sheet Vulc. Coeff. 4.5. Crépe Vulc. Coeff. 2.6. 
—— A... 





™ ee -~ ie, 

Time Breaking Elon gation Breaking Elongation 
of Cure, Load at Break, Load, at Break, 
Minutes Kgems. Per Um. Per Cent. Kgms. Per Cm?. Per Cent. 

DP. seccsedineen 0.5 697 Undercured 

45 14.5 982 Undercured 

eae 20.4 906 Undercured —— 

er a 825 10.4 610 

Sr 27.8 874 22.0 704 


These figures show that curing took place, but that the me- 
chanical properties are much inferior to those obtained with the 
normal vulcanization methods. Judging also by the exterior and 
the course of the elongation curves leads to the conclusion that 
all the test pieces were much under-vulcanized. That curing did 
take place was evident from the fact that the product was 
insoluble in benzene although considerable swelling took place. 

Similar curing tests were carried out with m.-dinitrobenzene 
in the same proportions and at the same temperature of cure. 
The products obtained did not show any swelling in benzene, 
thus proving that complete curing had taken place. (Table II.) 


Tarte Il. Curtnc Tests WitxHovut SutpHuur. 
Smoked 


First 
Sheet,  Vulc. Coeff. 4.5. Latex Crépe, Yule. Coeff. 2.6, 





=— ee ee ee 7 ‘ 
Breaking ~ Ek nga- Load for Breaking Elonga- Load for 


Time T oad, tion Elongation Load, tion Elongation 
of Cure, Kgms. at Break, of 600% Kgms. at Break, of 600% 
Minutes. PerCm.2 Per Cent. Per Cm.? Per Cm.? Per Cent. Per Cm. 

798 32 Undere’d Underc’d Undercured 
737 45 82.5 742 38 

663 54 79.5 675 57 

741 oe 86 742 62 

662 45 73.5 641 66 

640 50 73.5 629 59 

616 48 74 622 57 

515 59.5 3 

352 58 612 oe 





1“Communication of the Netherland Government Institute for Advising 
the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry,” at Delft, Holland. 

“Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” February 15, 1917; also 
Tue Inpia Russer Worrp, May 1, 1917, page 451 








These figures tend to show that after 10 to 15 minutes the 
sheet exhibits its best mechanical properties, which decline on 
prolonged curing. Initially the rubber, on increasing the time 
of cure, becomes somewhat stiffer. After some time this ceases 
and the curves of the stress-strain diagram begin to run parallel. 
If the vulcanization be continued the only consequence is that the 
end point is situated lower on the curve; in other words, the 
breaking load is diminished. While the sample with the highest vul- 
canization coefficient cured the faster in these experiments, this 
may not be accepted as a rule. 

Other mixtures were prepared, consisting of 100 parts sheet 
rubber saw? coefficient 4.5), 8 parts litharge and, re- 
spectively, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 parts of m.-dinitrobenzene; also of 
100 parts sheet gf Pak (vulcanization coefficient 4.5), 4 parts 
m.-dinitrobenzene, and, respectively, 2, 5, 8 and 11 parts of 
litharge. The vulcanization was carried out for increasing 
periods in the oil bath at 147 degrees C. The results are seen in 
Table III, from which it is evident that with increasing quantities 
of m.-dinitrobenzene and litharge the velocity of vulcanization is 
increased. 


Taste III. Inrtvence or INcREAsSING QUANTITIES OF M.-DINITROBENZENE 
AND LITHARGE ON THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES AND THE 
VELOCITY OF VULCANIZATION. 


10 Minutes’ Cure. 20 Minutes’ Cure. 60 Minutes’ Cure. 


oma ~oinion aneniean eines 
Composi- M.-Di Breaking —E longa- ‘Breaking Elonga- Breaking Elonga- 
tion nitro- Load tion Load tion Load tion 
f ben Kbms. at Break Kgms, at Break. Kgms. at Break, 
Mixture. zene. Per Cm?*. Per Cent. Per Cm*, Per Cent. Per Cm*. Per Cent. 
( 1 59 974 — — 76.5 923 
Rubber 2 70.5 938 108 870 75 772 
100 3 100 1,005 106 818 79 715 
Litharge 4 103 798 con on 51 640 
8 6 fad mi 88 700 73 598 
L § 84 773 114 698 58 500 
Litharge. 
Rubber 
100 2 ess . 27 846 81 741 
M.-Di- 5 88 973 111 812 96 725 
nitro- 8 103 798 sas nia 51 640 
benzene 11 95 922 78 700 86 634 
4 


The influence of the curing temperature is shown by the figures 
given in Table IV. 
TaBLe IV. INFLUENCE OF CuRE ON THE MECHANICAL Propertizs. Compo- 
SITION OF THE Mrxture: 100 Raw RusBer (Vutcanization Co- 
EFFICIENT 4.5), 8 LitHARGE, AND 3 M.-DINITROBENZENE. 


Tem- 5 Minutes’ Cure. 10 Minutes’ Cure. 20 Minutes’ Cure. 60 Minutes’ Cure. 








pera- — A ae 
ture Breaking Breaking Breaking Breaking 
of Load. Elonga- Load. Elonga- t oad. Elonga- Load. Elonga- 
Cure. Kgms. tion Kgms. tion _~y tion Kgms. tion 
De- Per at Break. Per at Break. er at Break. er at Break. 
greesC. (Cm? Per Cent. Cm*. Per Cent. Cm? Per Cent. Cm’. Per Cent, 
137 7.4 650 68 908 99 845 85 727 
142 8.6 693 117 970 94 793 60 682 
147 33.4 931 95 899 127 847 79 763 
152 40 926 88 823 ‘ ‘as wes ere 
157 86 940 94 808 84 760 40 710 


The mechanical properties of the cured product do not seem 
to be influenced much by the temperatures of curing. 

The author expresses the opinion that while this method of 
curing without sulphur could replace vulcanization with sulphur, 
it would not prove practicable, owing to the rapid deterioration 
of the product by aging. The alteration of properties that takes 
place is unexplained. Probably it is not due to oxidation because 
the acetone extract from a sample after six months’ aging was 
found about equal to that of the raw rubber. From this it is 
also evident that very little dinitrobenzene remains after vulcan- 
ization. Also the product remained entirely insoluble in benzene. 


OXIDIZING AGENTS. 


The curing action of several inorganic oxidation agents was 
investigated because Ostromyslenski regards vulcanization as a 
kind of oxidation. The following list of substances were em- 
ployed : arsenic acid, postassium persulphate, chloride of lime, 
potassium bichromate, potassium permanganate, potassium chlor- 
ide, potassium nitrate, sodium nitrate, manganese peroxide, and 
potassium ferricyanide. The test mixtures consisted of 100 
grams raw rubber and 4 grams of these oxidation agents. They 
were heated in the oil bath for one half hour to one hour at 
147 degrees C. 
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ISCOSITY TESTS 


ubber and 400 mers. dinitrobenzene 


measured, both in the light and in 
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RUBBER BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 
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lution, and it is claimed that upon 


a real autogenous union of the 
ained When surfaces I rubber 
eparated by a comparatively thick 
ler né Ss ut they are in imme- 
the penetration € the dilution 
s, the st actor » De nxe | Ss tne 
the ltra let rays Experience 
iin time of exposure, the decom- 
ases rapidly, whereas the vulcaniza 





ickness of the solution, ; 

he lamp. When using a 220- 
lamp, and a solution a fraction 
laced at a distance of five centi- 


luration limit would be 40 seconds 


f the Netherland Government Institute 
the Rubber Industry,” Part VIII, page 
1, 1919, page 362. 








When solutions of rubber are being vulcanized with ultra- 


let rays, the sulphur usually used can be replaced by sulphides 


and, in a general way, by any sulphides which can be decom- 


posed by ultra-violet rays, such as carbon disulphide, allyl 
sulphide, or antimony sulphide. After vulcanization, when these 
sulphides are used, there is no uncombined sulphur left in the 


solution as, according Olivier, it is precisely the sulphur which 





sed out of the sulphides which allies itself with 
he rubber Vulcanization can also be effected by adding to 
es e same time ordinary free sulphur and carbon 
Sl le 
Under these conditions, vulcanization occurs concurrently be- 
tween the rubber and the sulphur decomposed out of the sul- 
| é nnie 
DIFFUSION OF GASES THROUGH INDIA RUBBER 
\ study of the diffusion of gases through india rubber by Sir 


James Dewar appe 


as an appendix to a lecture on “Problems 





of Hydrogen an Rare Gases” in the “Proceedings of the 
il Inst € ne < ige 543 \ ( teres g 
i t . wes. 


the f Wing ases, thro ] 


ne * Su 


Para rubber membranes 0.l-mm. thick, at one atmosphere pres- 
sure, and 15 degrees C. are: air, 10; nitrogen, 0.69; carbon 


monoxide, 0.94; helium, 1.75; argon, 1.28; oxygen, 2.0; hydrogen, 


5.6; carbon dioxide, 14.0. The absolute rate for air s 2.00 cc 

per square centimeter per day. The relative rate varies with the 

temperature. It is difficult to associate the order of diffusibility 
| ] » ni ~= 1 ' ' mn ta ] - yl +), - 

any chemical or physical property. lor example, the rate 


of diffusion of helium, the most volatile of gases, is one-eighth 


[he rate of diffusion through india rubber of gases dissolved in 
various liquids was investigated. The relative rate of gases in 
solution is not so low as their proportional lowering of the vol- 
ume concentration in the liquid. Water, for example, at 15 de- 
grees C., dissolves 1/60 of its volume of air or hydrogen, but the 
rate of diffusion from air or hydrogen-saturated water is only 
reduced to one-quarter of that of the rate in air. The behavior 


ilcohol is the opposite. Air goes through the membrane with 


jual rapidity whether alcohol is around it or not 


‘THe Mutvuat ConpdENSATION OF UNSATURATED CoMPOUNDS IN 
Connection with Terpenes, Resins and Rubber.” H. J. Prins. 
Hilversum. “Chemisch Weekblad,” Volume 16, 64-74 (1919). A 
review, with particular reference to polymerization of unsaturated 

ympounds and the vulcanization of rubber. It is maintained that 
this type of reactions cannot be explained under one grouping 

ithout the aid of the valence theory and the theory of mutual 
activation. (“Chemical Abstracts,” May 20, 1919, page 1071.) 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

P* cESS OF PropucING RuBBeR COMPOSITIONS AND VULCANI- 

rion Propuct, consisting of adding to rubber a wet precip- 

itate of barium sulphate formed in the presence of a colloidal gel 

(animal glue), mixing the resultant precipitate with the rubber, 

drying the mix, and heating it with a vulcanizing agent to effect 
vulcanization. 

The homogenous vulcanized product formed by adding to 

bber and animal glue formed into a gel by water, mixing 

the gel with the rubber, driving off the water, and heating the 

resultant dry mix with a vulcanizing agent to effect vulcani- 

ration. (Robert C. Hartong, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 


IMPREGNATION OF Fasrics For BALtLoons. The fabric is first im- 
pregnated with soft paraffine or petroleum, etc., and coated on 
one side with a compound of rubber, ceresin wax, litharge, and 
sulphur, applied in a dissolved state and subsequently vulcan- 
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ized. Manchester, 


England. 


(Joseph Harold Mandleberg, Pendleton, 
United States patent No. 1,302,064.) 

COMPOSITION FOR IMPREGNATING AND COATING BALLOON AND 
Like Fasrics: 100 parts by weight of rubber, 1 to 5 parts of wax, 
¥% to 2 parts of litharge and 2 to 4 parts of sulphur. (Joseph 
Harold Mandleberg, Pendleton, Manchester, England. United 
States patent No. 1,302,066.) 

TREATING Rupper To INckEASE ITs Exasticity, which consists of 
subjecting it to the action of a resinous gummy preserving juice 
in its natural state. (Ruben Zertuche, Torreon, Mexico. United 
States Patent No. 1,302,266.) 

PunctTuRE-CLosInG SOLUTION. A 
equal parts by volume of distilled water and alcohol, there being 
admixed to each gallon of the combined liquid three ounces by 
weight of a filler such as paper pulp, and silk fiber, the liquid 
serving to carry the fiber and pulp to a hole in a tire whereby a 
(Ralph Noll and Christopher 

United States patent No. 


compound consisting of 


mat is formed to bridge the hole. 
C. Shephard, Chadron, 
1,302,416. ) 
VULCANIZABLE COMPOSITION. 
in water containing sufficient caustic to saponify the fatty matter 
in the leather without dissolving the leather, then the treated 
leather powder is dried, and mixed with a resilient vulcanizable 
binding material under the action of heated mixing rolls. (John 
United States patent No. 


Nebraska. 


Powdered scrap leather is boiled 


Stuart Campbell, London, England. 
1,302,463.) 

PLastic CoMPOSITION. 
ated fish oil and formaldehyde. 
United States patent No. 
Process. A 


sulphonated fish 


A solution of glue containing sulphon- 
(Lothar E. Weber, 
1,302,739.) 
solution of 
water, oil, adding and mix- 
ing therein a quantity of fibers, supplying to the product a com- 
paratively weak solution of formaldehyde, and subjecting the 
(Lothar E. Weber, Brighton, 
1,302,740.) 


A mixture of 


3righton, 
Massachusetts 
MATERIAL 
thereto 


PLastTi AND glue and 


adding 


product to pressure and heat. 
Massachusetts. United States patent No. 

RusBerR CoMPOSITION AND METHOD OF MAKING. 
rubber and chemically treated cotton in powdered form, and free, 
or substantially so, from the tensile strength possessed by un- 
treated cotton. (John M. Bierer, assignor to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., both of Boston, Massachusetts. United 
States patent No. 1,303,759.) 

RESILIENT Rupper Compound Matertat—A sheet of resilient 
material having a non-slipping hairy surface consisting of a 
vulcanized rubber binder and incorporated wool fibers; the 
proportion of rubber to wool being such that the resulting 
material possesses the tensile strength and wear-resisting property 
of vulcanized rubber loaded with zinc oxide, and the elasticity 
of pure rubber. (Talmon H. Rieder and William B. Wiegand, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignors to The Goodyear’s Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co., United States patent 
No. 1,305,008.) 


Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
InpIA Russer. Potassium or sodium dissolved 
in a primary or secondary aromatic amine is used as an ac- 


VULCANIZING 
celerator of vulcanization. The particular accelerators described 
are sodium or potassium in aniline or potassium in diphenyla- 
mine. (Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent Street, Westminster, and 
D. E. Twiss, Royal Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, Eng- 
land. British patent No. 124,276.) 

BALLoon Fasrics, Etc. Fabrics for balloons are impregnated 
on the uncoated side with petroleum jelly solution. (J. Man- 
dleberg & Co., Albion Waterproofing Works, Pendleton, Man- 
chester, England. British patent No. 124,494.) 

IMPREGNATING AND CoATING Fasrics. Balloon and like fabrics 
or materials are rendered impermeable to gases by impregnation 
and coating with a solution of a composition consisting of 100 
parts of rubber, 1 to 5 parts of ceresine or paraffine wax, %4 to 





2 parts of litharge, and 2 to 4 parts of sulphur. A number of 
coatings of different strengths are applied to the fabric, the 
earlier one being very thin, so as to cause thorough impregna- 
tion. After vulcanization by slowly raising the temperature to 
285 to 295 degrees F., the fabric may be treated with petroleum 
(J. Mandleberg & Co., Albion Waterproofing 
British patent No. 


jelly in solution. 
Works, Pendleton, 
124,495.) 

BALLoon oR Arr-Surip Fasrics. Gelatine is 
addition to layers of hitherto used materials, such as rubber, oil, 
cellulose compositions, etc. (R. T. Glazebrook, National Phys- 
ical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex; W. M. Rouse, 74 New 
Oxford Street, London; and A. Johnston, Castle Mills, Fountain- 
bridge, Edinburgh. British patent No. 124,520.) 


Manchester, England. 


used for or in 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Sote Composition. A vulcanized shoe sole or heel composed 
{ a mixture of comminuted waste felt roofing saturated and 
treated with asphaltum and boiled linseed oil, reclaimed rubber, 
(Charles S. Bird, assignee of George 
Currier, all of Walpole, Massa- 
Canadian patent No. 190,652.) 

RuBBER Supstitutes. The process and product of a vulcanized 


and vulcanizing material. 
R. Wyman and Andrew E. 
chusetts. 


composition of matter consisting of linseed oil which has been 
oxydized at a temperature of 200 to 250 degrees C., aluminum 
stearate, a numeral hydro-carbon of high boiling point, an inert 
filler, and sulphur. (Edward S. A. Cohen, Hague, The Nether- 
lands. Canadian patent No. 190,802.) 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PRocEss OF REGENERATING VULCANIZED Sort or Harp RUBBER 


(B. J. F. Varenhorst and J. G. Fol. French patent No. 489,230.) 
GERMANY. 
Process FOR IMPROVING CAOUTCHOUC-LIKE SUBSTANCES. The 


caoutchouc-like substances obtained by treating butadiene or 
its homolog with metals such as sodium, in presence of carbon 
dioxide (see French patent No. 459,005), do not yield 
satisfactory products on vulcanization. Good results are ob- 
tained, however, if the substances before vulcanization are sub- 
jected to mild oxidation, corresponding to an absorption of 
3—4 per cent or even 6 per cent of oxygen. For example, the 
product obtained from isoprene by the action of sodium in 
presence of carbon dioxide, after being washed with water, is 
spread out while still moist and exposed to the air. After three 
days, when about 3 per cent of oxygen has been absorbed, the 
sticky mass is worked on the rolls, mixed with sulphur, etc., 
and vulcanized. (Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik. German 
patent No. 307,341.) $$ ___—_ 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BURETTE. 

A ies improved automatic burette shown in the illustration was 

devised by Mr. George J. Hough, Bureau of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
Its merits are that it requires no bracket 
and can be quickly cleaned and used for differ- 
ent solutions. 





Soils, 


ture. 


The base of the burette consists of a glass 
tube, a, one-half-inch in diameter, for elevat- 
ing the solution, surrounded by a much wider 
tube; and when inserted in a rubber stopper to 
fit the solution reservoir, this gives the appara- 
tus sufficient stability so that it requires no 
bracket to hold it upright. The tube c is for 
the attachment of a rubber pressure bulb, and 
tube d is closed with the finger when pumping 














air into the reservoir. The hole h/ in the outer AUTOMATIC 
tube equalizes the pressure in the reservoir and BuRETTE. 
must be above the level of the liquid in the reservoir. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


COMBINED IMPREGNATING VACUUM DRYER AND SOLVENT that reciprocates in a guide. A spiked vise, 28 inches between 
RECOVERY APPARATUS FOR FABRICS. the jaws and 24 inches high holds the block of rubber while a 

HE A MPANYING ILLUSTRATION shows a unit of an apparatus 4]m of water is distributed to all parts of the blade to facilitate 
T in which fabrics and tire duck may be impregnated with he cutting operation. If a hard foreign susbstance should be 









































dried in a vacuum and the solvent subse- encountered in the rubber, a relief is automatically applied which 
ered 1 reuse offsets the machine and prevents breakage. 
In front of the first section is placed a chamber which is fitted This machine operates at a speed of 150 strokes per minute 
from the dryer. The first and feeds downward at the rate of %4-inch per stroke. Although 
it weighs 1500 pounds, and occupies 8 by 3 feet of floor space, 
| t may be moved whcrever desired with comparative ease. It 
it claimed that 125 to 150 bales of rubber can be cut in ten 
! hours on this machine by one man. (Peerless Machine Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin.) 


PNEUMATIC-TIRE-BUILDING MACHINE OF NOVEL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

FILLER THREADS of tire-building fabric are stronger than the 
warp threads. Therefore, a better tire is made by revers- 
ing the warp and filler threads in building up the carcass 
yf a pneumatic tire. In cord-tire construction the same reason 





THe Devine Imp YATING AND SOLVENT Recoveky APPARATUS 
ecti is ilt of sufficient size to contain the entire roll of 
fabr S$ W in impregnating tank filled with the 





rubber solutiot \s the roll unwinds, the fabric passes through 
the tank and is impregnated with the solution. The fabric is ther 
automatically taken into the large chamber of the dryer and 
thence runs through the entire length of the dryer in four passes 

Phe at vaporizes t solvent in the impregnated duck, this 


denser, where it is condensed, and 


Val “ 
the solvent passes through the solvent recovery apparatus wher: 
Che finished, dried, impregnated duck is wou 
up on another roll and after the operation is completed, the doo: 
of the unit is opened and the finished roll removed. (J. P. Devine 
( uffal 
CRUDE RUBBER SLICING-MACHINE. 

W he ses or ba f crude rubber arrive at the factory 
al tne ¢ el ire eT 1, it 1S lite a difficult matter to 
separa Y € S ten a solid 








Tue Kwnicut Trre-BurmtpING MACHINE. 


exists for reversing the threads of cord fabric. For this pur- 
pose the present machine is provided with two independent 
fabric-feeding tables and mechanisms, and is operated in the 
following manner. 

[he first fabric strip is threaded through the feed-mechanism, 
he pressure adjusted by a hand-wheel, and the fabric end drawn 
down by hand until the cone-roller rests on the core to which the 
fabric is attached. When the machine is started the cone-roller 
revolves the feed-mechanism at a speed 14 per cent slower than 
the core speed, thereby providing uniform tension. 

As the core revolves, another ply is attached to the first ply 
on the table, and when the end of the first ply reaches the core 





= ' — the machine is stopped and the second ply separated from the 
[THe Peertess Rupper CuTTER : . 

first and thrown back over the pressure-bar. When the two ends 
washing machines, a novel machine has recently been invented of the first ply are joined together on the core, the latter is 
that combi: the power hack-saw principle with mechanical revolved at an increased speed and the first ply stitched down. 
for slicing crude rubber of all The core is then removed to the second feeding mechanism and 
the process repeated in applying the second ply. In making a 
small tire that does not require more than four plys of fabric, 
the bead-setting arm is swung against the tire and the bead set 











features necessary in a machine, 
sorts 
It is of the horizontal type with direct-connected motor, or 


belt drive, and special gearing for actuating the sickle blade 
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in proper place by one revolution of the core. This is again 
shifted to the first position, the opposite bead set in place and 
the end of the fabric taken from the pressure bar and drawn 
down until the cone-roll rests on the core and the core revolved 
to apply the third ply. After this is stitched down, the core 
is again shifted to receive the fourth ply, which completes the 
process for a small tire. (The Knight Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio.) 
AN IMPROVED AUTOMATIC MIXER. 

Enclosed mixers of the type here shown are now considered 
as standard rubber-mill equipment and have demonstrated their 
superiority on the softer stocks, all black tread stocks and many 
mixtures that are injurious 
to workmen, 

The important improve- 
ments embodied in this new 
machine include a_ large 
cooling area to reduce the 
temperature of the material 
being mixed; it is practi- 
cally dust proof; the dis- 
charge door easily slides so 
that small effort is required 
to discharge the material 
that the machine in 
omparatively small pieces; 
shafts, and 
gel eral construction are of 

with- 
strain; 
drive is 


leaves 


the bearings, 


a rugged design to 
stand the severest 
the 
substantial in 
and quiet in operation. 


and motor 


construction 





This machine handles 

= - batches fr 7c 5 
THe Banspury MIXER batches from 75 to 150 
pounds, depending on the 


s capable of successfully mixing batches 


of 450 pounds, gravity 1.5. (Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, 


Connecticut. ) 


COLLAPSIBLE TIRE-BUILDING FORM. 


The D. M. B. collapsible tire-building form shown in two views 


is unique in design and simple in operation. It is specially 

adapted for use in making tires which are cured in molds on ait 
; : a 

bags, because by its collapsable construction it can be so folded 

















Tue D. M. B. Trre-BurLprne Form. 


CLOSED. OPEN. 


upon itself that the unvulcanized tire can be removed with little 
effort from the form without stretching the beads or otherwise 
damaging it. 

It is claimed that the use of this form will greatly lessen the 
cost and labor of tire building. In fact, its introduction has made 
possible the employment of women as tire builders on account 
of the simplicity and ease of its operation. 








Referring to the illustrations the view on the left shews the 
form in closed position ready for building the tire, the view on 
the right shows it in open or collapsed position for removal of 
the tire. This building form is very easily and quickly changed 
from closed to collapsed position by drawing inwardly the upper 
sliding section by means of a rack and pinion actuated by a hand 
socket wrench. 

The section is then folded over toward the center on a hinge 
and each hinged side section is in turn folded, as shown in the 
When the form is in this position the tire 
(De 


view on the right. 
can be easily lifted from it without strain or distortion. 
Mattia Bros., Inc., Garfield, New Jersey.) 


PNEUMATIC CHUCKS FOR TIRE-BUILDING MACHINES. 

Air-operated chucks have recently come into use for holding 
the bases of solid tires and the cores of pneumatic tires during 
building operations. 

The 12-jaw chuck shown on the left in the illustration is a 
in connection with a solid rub- 

will from 28 to 
36 inches in diameter, each of the jaws having a movement of 


4 inches. 


necessary to 


special chuck designed for use 


ber tire-trimming machine. It take tires 


Owing to the narrow width of the small tires, 
the 


over 
wide on 
The chuck has 12 jaws, which are neces- 


it is make chuck only 3% inches 


the outside diameter. 


sary to avoid springing the tire ring out of shape, which is 


the main difficulty with a four-jawed chuck. All working parts 


are fully enclosed, making them dust-proof and eliminating 


' , 
danger to the workman 


The movement of the jaws is obtained through a rack-and- 


by a 12-inch standard double- 


pinion movement that is operated 
This chuck can also be made for external 


gripping by using false jaws. 


acting air cylinder. 

















\rr-OPERATED CHUCKS. 
TweELve-JAw CHUCK THREE-Jaw CHUCK. 


The three-jaw chuck shown in the illustration on the right 
is used on pneumatic tire-making machines and the interior 
It has 
a range from 17 to 24 inches, to accommodate regular-sized 
These chucks are operated by a standard 10-inch double- 
The three-jaw chuck can also be used on 

there being four chucks to each stand. 
Pneumatic Chuck Co.; Neidow & Payson Co., 9 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, general sales agents.) 


construction is similar to that of the twelve-jaw chuck. 


cores. 
acting air cylinder. 
tire-building stands, 
( American 


South Clinton 


P. I. W. TIRE-BUILDING STANDS. 
Both of these stands are built alike, with the exception that 
the ratchet holding the arm in position is operated by a foot- 


lever on one machine while the other is hand-controlled. 

The spider revolves on a turned shaft, riveted into the arm, 
and is provided with three adjusting screws capable of accom- 
modating cores for any size of tire from 28 to 44 inches in 
diameter. 


The ratchet catch on the spider is reversible, enab- 
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ling the operator to work on either side, or it may be thrown 
out, permitting the spider and core to turn freely 

The lever system on the foot-operated stand is made of bar 
steel, counterbalanced with a weight, thus doing away with 
springs and the venience they cause. The lever can be 


changed ft by reversing the connecting 


n the opposite side 


rod and attaching the f t | er % tne iug 





i ILDING STANDS 
OT-~OPERATED HANpD-OPERATE! 
of the st iu ‘ g ‘ perator to work on either: the 
right or left side the stand Pechstein Iron Works, Keokuk, 
I wa 
PORCELAIN FORMS FOR DIPPED GOODS. 

The the manutacture of dipped goods are 
now largely made of porcelain and require specialized knowl- 
edve it er t ce a irticle that will be satisfactory in 

every respect 





The 


rdinary 


difficulty with an 
porcelain form 
iability to craze 


after being in use fo! 


some time. This objec 
tion, however, has been 





ly overcome and vit 


reous forms are now 
made that will withstand 
the steam or acid cure 
without crazing. They 


are supplied in the proper 


size and are easy to main- 











tain in a cleanly condi- 
tion 
Forms f rubber 
gloves, finger-cots, nip- 
les, toy balloons, and in 
fact almost any special 
shape used in the dipped 





PORCELAIN ForMs. stig aber goods seameaamanees _— 
ve made of porcelain. 


(The Colonial Sign & Insulator C Akron, Ohio.) 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
APPARATUS FOR FEEDING COMMINUTED MATERIALS TO 


MIXING-MILLS. 

lects and 1 st e mill surplus material until all of the 
charge has beer vorke into the rubber 

The materials are contained in the hopper 5 that discharges 
by gravity into a pipe line which other material hoppers 
may be connected. The far forces the materials that are de- 
posited in pipe through pipe zz to a hopper from which 

the discharge falls on one of the rolls 
The surplus powder that falls between the rolls is collected 


in the center of an endless belt 13 and is drawn through nozzle 
back to the upper part of pipe 6 and 


(William Jameson, assignor 


19 by suction of the fan, 


again delivered to the hopper 12 





















































Dry Powper FEeEpER FOR MIXERS. 


o The Fisk Rubber Co., both of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 


United States patent No. 1,302,053.) 


I 





OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Pressure bag for use in tire-casing vulcanizatior M. A, 


O. 1,301,148 
N Marquette. Springtield, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls—both in Massachusetts. 
1,301,233. Electric repair vulcanizer. O. ( , Wilmette, II 
431 pparatvs for retread vulcanizing E. Harris, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis; 


Rogers, St. 


McElroy and L. Risk, 


1,301,721. Repair vulcanizer. I. E. 
right to ( H 


icanize 
said McElroy asssignor of his 
raul ll i yta. 
. L. P. Arnold, Norwalk, Conn 
iding rubber, etc. J. Bowden, and 





302,122, Tire-making 





1,302,484. Machine for extr ] 
=. A. Claremont, High Legh—both in England 

1,302,660. Machine for making pneumatic-tire flaps. E. G. Hulse, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

1,363,256 Tire core D. A. Clark and C. E. Lowe, assignors to The 
Clyde E. Lowe Co all of Cleveland, Ohio 

1,363,485. Machine for grooving and finishing tires. R. H. Keaton, San 


Francisco, Calif 





1,303,492. Stock-rack for tire-building machine. C. Kuentzel, Youngstown, 

assignor by mesne assignments to The Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Co., Akron—both in Ohio. 

304,995. Machine for making rubberized-fabric tubes and strips es 
Lister, Cleveland, O 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

190,462. Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber. The American Rubber ¢ 
assignee of A. L. Comstock—both of Boston, Mass 

190,466. Apparatus for manufacturing rubber boots. The Canadian Con 


solidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of 
C. J. Randall, Naugatuck, Conn 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Apparatus for molding butt-ended tubes. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
C. Macbeth, and R. H. Cunningham, 14 Regent street, West 
minster 


124,365. Machine for converting strip rubber into tubular form fi 


or inner 
» & 


tubes, including means for cleaning off chalk, etc : 
Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lendon. (The Goodyear 
1144 East Market street, Akron, O., 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
U. 3. A 


Apparatus for applying hard rubber layer to foundation band 
of solid tires. Dunlop Rubber Co., C. Macbeth, and E. Sulli- 
van, 14 Regent street, Westminster. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

88. Apparatus and process for waterproofing threads, fabrics, and 
fibrous materials. . O. Tate 
Improvements in the manufacture of % & 

ndersoun 
Improvements in the apparatus and process for manufacturing 


J. M. Gilbert. 


cellular tires. 
489,431. 
pneumati tire casings 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


O. 1,301,955. Manufacturing fabric for gasbags of airships, balloons, 
N etc ati with vulcanized rubber, French chalk, and 
beaters’ skin, etc. James McKechnie, Barrow- 





lining with gol 
in-Furness, assignor to Vickers, Limited, Westminster—both 
in Englar 
2 Forming elastic fabric with curved edge. S. T. Metz, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., —— r to Victory Corset & Girdle Co., Inc., a New 
York corboration 
1,302,405. Construction of pneumatic tire casing. W. L. Mitten, Daven- 
port, ia = 
1,304,694. Manufacture of strand fabric. M. A. Marquette, Springfield, 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in 
Massachusetts 
304,909. Vulcanizing tires. F. T. Roberts, assignor of one-half to R. H. 
Rosenfeld—both of Cleveland, O 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6.698. Strengthening airplane fabrics with lining of waterproofed fabric. 


T. J. Greeves, Annagh Factory, 
(Not yet accepted. Appendix 
1915.) 


Portadown Weaving Co. and 
Portadown, County Armagh. 
to abridgments of specifications, 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A RUBBER-OPERATED RIFLE. 


oys playing at soldiering always enjoy a rifle. The one shown 
here looks enough like the regulation Army one to sat- 


made of 


actual bullets harmless 


shooting 


which will not it 


ure even if swallowed. Ther 


is a flexible rubber tu 


backward from 


the bar- 


extending 


the breech-end of 





SO. ~=orel, terminating in a sani- 

vos tary glass mouthpiece, and 
eae i =s4the “bullets” are slipped 
intO an opening at the 


breech end This toy 


may be had either with or without a target of five cut-out horse- 
men mounted on hinged supports. (The Evanston Supply Co., 
118 North La Salle street; C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, dis- 
tributers, 140 South Dearborn street—both in Chicago, Illinois 


HARD-RUBBER RADIO RECEIVER. 
“Murdock” for its 


is made from hard rubber composition and 


A new type of radio receiver, named 


manufacturer, 


lite. It is said to be unusually sensitive and therefore depend- 
able. It is held in place by an adjustable head-piece of metal 
which is divided into two parts _—s 


that may be spread away from 


each other or used close to- 
gether to suit the contour of | 
the operator’s head. (William 
J. Murdock Co., Chelsea, 


Massachusetts. ) 





“SEALTITE” PATCHES. 


. , ““Murpock”’ Rar RECEIVER. 
A tire-repair patch that will 0s — , 


permit the user to apply it and immediately use the mended tire 


has been devised It is 


little 


self-vulcanizing and requires only a 
cement for its application after the surface around the 
buffed. It is 
tight-holding 


reinforced with 
( The Fede ral 


puncture or blow-out has been 


making a strong, mend. 


of Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin. ) 


fabric 


Rubber Co., 


A WAR-DEVELOPED EXCLUDER. 
The demands of war have given an impetus to many novel- 
ties in footwear, or at least to the production of distinctive 
these is the two- 


varieties from previous standards. One of 


buckle style of arctic shown here. The upper is of fine black 
cashmerette, while the sole and foxing are of gray or white 
rubber, the heel 
being reinforced 


at the back. This 
has a wide fold- 
ed tongue reach- 


ing to the top, 
which keeps out 
snow, slush and 
water as effect- 


ively as a rubber 
This is 
the 


excluder 


boot. 
named 
“Army” 





ExcLuDER. 


ARMY 
by the 


which made many thousand cases of footwear for Canadian field 
(Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada.) 


company 


troops during the war. 
Limited, 


A HIGH-GRADE BATHING CAP. 


\ bathing cap which attracts because of its good quaiity as 
well as because of its practicability is illustrated below. It is 
one of the many bathing-cap developments of the present season 

t has not been set aside for something better. It is made of 


pure rubber, gray in color, with a surface 


mottling for decoration. It has ear-tabs 
to keep out the water and keep the hair 
dry, and a chin-strap to hold it in place. 


This 


Silap-tastener 


held by a white enameled 


strap is 


The picture here shows a man wearing 
the cap, but it is made in larger sizes for 
womel Those who dive will appreciate 

s practicability (The Miller Rubber 
( \kron, Ohio.) 





RUBBER BATHING ACCESSORIES. 





One set of new bathing accessories 
“\ (Stern Brothers, 60 West 42n street, New 
York City) included a cape, parasol and 


beach cushion of red rubber, worn with a red rubber cap. The 


parasol was square-pyramid shape and the beach cushion was 
square. All were decorated with flights of birds painted on 
with black waterproof paint, touched with colors. The edges 

the cape and its collar, and of the parasol, and cushion were 
finished with a wide double fold of rubber, slashed to make 
loop fringe. 

Another set (Saks & Co., Sixth avenue and 34th street, New 
York City) was composed of a cape, cap, parasol, hathing-suit 
bag, and beach cushion. These were made of rubberized navy- 


blue fabric with a white polka-dot design. The 


close-fitting shoulder-yoke with scarf extensions, of red rubber, 


cemented to the 


Cape had a 


body 





The Tam-O’Shanter 
blue 


cap 
squares of 


checked off with red at its 


had 


and a red rubber tas- 
The 
cushion 


edge, 


sel parasol, bag, 
were edged 


slashed 


and 
with narrow 


fringe. The bag was of 
the 
ered to a wide top. 

with a 


of navy-blue satin. 


new type, full, gath- 
This 
suit 





set was worn 


A NOVEL BALL. 
that 
should little 
folks been 
patented, which comprises 
some unusual features. 


A rubber ball 
delight the 


has_ recently 





et ast 











Over an ordinary rub- 
ber ball on which 
painted two grotesque faces, are two semi-spherical caps vul- 
canized to the top and bottom of the ball 
When these are turned back, as shown in the illustration, the 


are Tue GrirFin Russer BAL. 


but free elsewhere. 
faces are revealed. At the juncture point of one of these caps 
a long rubber thread is attached, by means of which the toy can 
When a toss ball is desired, the thread 
With the caps open, the thread is 
wound around the juncture point, forming a sort of collar. (C. 
Otis Griffin, New Bern, North Carolina.) 


be used as a return ball. 
is wound up inside the cap. 
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GOLF BALL WITH RUBBER-WOUND CORE. 





Another new golf ball claims to be “different” in the manner 
of winding the rubber thread around the core. This, it is 
said, gives the ill liveliness. Control on approach is also 

claimed for this ball because 

a= = f its pitted cover. It is con- 
rete * sellin le alll sale 
CIP wWawer ducive to surer putting, and 

LA? re & vv the ball is not swerved by wind 
Midd JaddwwtW pressure. The fixed center of 
pire Io ow we voll gravity makes - ie prado 

i green 1ose! in¢ Ol Stee ly 
ry j 4 Mi * . vvi and surely, although it lifts 
\\) " : 7 7s &€%* easily and with ertainty be- 
‘ , sity ause the club grips it so well. 
" : : “ - & ‘ A Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 701 
= ? » , North Sangamon street, Chi- 
ee igo, Illinois, and 25 West 45th 
S nse” ( Ba ec New York ( 
RUBBER-LINED AND RUBBERIZED BAGS. 

The tw z ! the accompanying illustrations ar¢ 
ntended to be used t urry diapers, but could be used as well 
for bathing-s gs The one on the left is of black sateen 
und has a silk draw at the top and a silk tassel at the 
bottom. It is fitted w 1 removable waterproof bag inside, 

held in place by snap 
fasteners at the top. 
This vag is fourteen 
inches ig it weighs 
only a few ounces. The 


bag on the right is made 

















of double-faced rubber- 

ed cloth and has two 

W ATERE F sec s besides a pocket 

apex Bacs n the outside It is 

check« lack and white. (Montgomery Ward 

& ( Chicago a e and Larrabee street, Chicago [llinois.) 
A NEW USE FOR SPONGE RUBBER. 


The writer recently found in a Western drug store a shaving 


brush f sponge rubber a simple contrivance, effective 


vet 
ylindrical piece of sponge rubber about 


, 
da little 


and eminently useful. A 


two inches in diameter ar 





more than that in length, was 
compressed at one end and tight 
ly embedded in an enameled 
wood handle. The other end of 
the sponge flared out in conical 
shape with rounded base This 
formed a shaving-brush, | for 
ipplying soap or crea 1 for 
rubbing n to soften the eard 

This is a simple a e, eas 


to manufacture, inexpensivé 











enough to sell well at a small 
price. No maker’s name appears 
n it, nor is there any mark to 
show it was ever patented. It 
would seem to be a good article 
for the novelty mauufacturer 
s Ruspser Smavinc-Bausnz. 
TESTBESTOS BRAKE LINING. 
4 new kind of brake lining is called “TesTsesTos.” It is 
manufactured from extra long asbestos fibers woven and inter- 


woven in strong brass mesh and impregnated with sufficient rub- 


ber to bind it properly. This brake lining is made in widths 
from one to four inches by quarter-inches and in five thicknesses 


from one-eighth-inch to five-sixteenths. (Amer- 
ican Asbestos Co., Norristown, Pennsylvania.) 
A SUIT FOR LIFE-SAVING. 

Among the many articles whose production 
was particularly stimulated by the recent war 
is the life-saving suit of many kinds, some odd 
interesting, and many intensely practical. 
It is 
rubberized material which is never- 


but 
One of the newer ones is illustrated here. 
made of 
theless sufficiently soft and pliable to allow 
freedom of movement. No air cells are used, 
but the garment gets its buoyancy from a lin- 
ing of kapoc such as is used in government 
life-preservers of the ordinary type. 

It is claimed that in this suit the wearer can 
swim, recline, or float on the water, and even 
sleep. It can be folded up compactly and 
takes less than a minute to put on over the 
It is made in sizes for men, 

H. Masten Co.) 





“Universac” Lire- usual clothing. 
Savinc Svit ’ 
womel an 


children (G. 
A TRADE-MARKED BLOW-OUT PATCH. 
The manufacturer of a blow-out patch so successful that it 
widely imitated, devised the scheme of marking his product 
This is why the “Major” appears under 
its Just as 
the title of his rank dis- 
tinguishes the army of 


was 
with a trade-name. 


own name. 


ficer, so the blow-out 
patch which is dignified 
with a name is easily 
identifiable and procur- 


able. It is said in be- 
half of this patch that it 
will not bulge through 
the blow-out in the cas- 
ing and become road-cut. 
(The General Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, O.) 





Patcnu. 


“Mayor” 


A NEW FABRIC TIRE. 

A new fabric tire, made with long-fiber 
Sea Island its has an 
extra thick tread and a white, thick side- 





cotton in carcass, 


wall which gives it a neat appearance as 
well as materially increasing its strength. 
The wall cushion extends through to the 
beads, which are anchored by a chafing 
strip so wide that it reaches up the 
side-walls. 

The extra width of the chafing strip is 
said to give increased flexibility to the sides, 
add a tensile strength of two hundred 
pounds to the inch, and stiffen the grooves, 
at the same time eliminating rim-cuts. 

Breaker strips of additional width are 
also used in this tire, thereby minimizing 


the danger from separation of plies and 


into 








eliminating stone-bruises. (The Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado.) Seatn “eneen, 
Miveace” Tire. 

THE “ERCO” WAR-SOLE. 


A new rubber and fiber sole brought out during the war is 
called the “Erco.” It is said to give very satisfactory wear. 
(Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey.) 
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Tire Accessories. 


A SIMPLE NON-SKID CHAIN. 
SIMPLE NON-SKID CHAIN which is easily and quickly ad- 
A It fits the tire, 
because it is made in different sizes in order to accom- 
plish this, and it has no special connectors or links, so that it 
is easily replaced. Any standard cross 


justed is shown in the illustration below. 


it out, because a strip of leather is cushioned between the tire 
tread and the protector. The openings between the sections 
permit sand, mud, gravel, and water, to escape. The device is 
light in weight. (The Bukolt Manufacturing Co., Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. ) 





A RIM-TOOL FOR SPLIT RIMS. 





chain can be used in an emergency until 
the “Arrow Grip” can be obtained. 

The special feature of this accessory 
is the clamp by which it is attached. 
This clamp is attached to the spoke of 
the wheel and is lined with rubber so 


Once 


that it cannot injure the spoke. 











Gres Riu Toot. 


A rim-tool that fits all sizes and types 
of transversely split rims is practical and 
useful. The one shown here is made 
to spread a rim one-quarter of an inch 
when required, as well as to raise one 


end two inches and carry it four inches 





over and by the other, thereby contract- 





BEACH UNIVERSAL Re T 





fitted, it can re- 
main  perman- 
ently, making the 
attachment 
of th e 
chain the 
only opera- 
' tion neces- 
sary. The hook to which the chains are fastened is inte- 
gral with the clamp and the latch when once pressed 
down cannot open accidentally. The clamp is rust- 
proof and no special tools are required to attach 
or detach it. The chain is twisted so that it lies 
flat on the tire, and the pull is on the felloe, not 
on the spokes or clamp. No jacking up of the 
truck is required. (Arrow Grip Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Glens Falls, New York. 





“Arrow-Grip’ CHains. 











A PROTECTOR AGAINST PUNCTURES. 

A tire 
that prevents the 
lire 
punctured is 
posed of a series of 


protector 





from becoming 
com- 


sections so fastened 
that 
one may 


together any 
individual 
be removed if dam- 
aged. These 
tions are made of a 
light, water-proofed, 
specially treated vul- 
canized fabric rein- 
forced with strips of 
belting across the 
tread and high- 
grade steel studs. These tire protectors, in addition to guard- 
ing against punctures, keep the car from skidding in sand and 
on muddy roads. They fit easily over the tire and do not wear 


sec- 














“THicuway” Tire Protector. 







HAIN JACK. 


Weep C 


The 


swings by 


ing the rim. 
lever 

center and the 
spring of 
the rim 
holds it 
in position. 
The opera- 
tion is reversed for replacing tires. 

State Boston, Massachusetts. ) 

THE “JIFFY” RIM. 

A rim that can be collapsed simply by dropping 
on the floor or road is this one which has a toggle 
joint, rust-proof, with no springs or hinges to get 
out of order. No The col- 
lapsible section is about fourteen inches in length 
Collapsible Rim Corp., 





‘Jrery’ Cortapsipre Rim. 











(The Greb Co., 165 


street, 


tools are necessary. 


when collapsed. (Parker 
Chicago, Illinois. ) 


SIMPLY OPERATED CHAIN-JACK. 

A chain- 
jack operat- 
ed by pull- 
ing chain in 
‘ither direc- 
tion. (Amer- 


ican Chain 
Co., Bridge- 
port, Con- 


necticut. ) 





“ARMOR- 
CORD” 
TUBE. 

An inner 

tube that 
strengthens the tire is of cords embedded in rubber, so arranged 
that while the outer surface expands, the inner one contracts 
lengthwise, preventing creeping. (Armorcord Rubber Co., Salem, 
Ohio. ) 





INNER Tuee. 


““ARMORCORD” 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


COURS IN MO PRODUCTION METHODS BY JOHN 
alue s I nit ( p.. New York City (Six 
T s ¢ 4 el ] Se 
5 sa le 
" s res 5 
c I g as " 
The ks il ‘ he 
Ha g M rga Ma 
1 KK ind Ma gement 
5 ¢ s S Tl S ses 
A al c 
iy ug c 
nes S$ ¢ 
\\ i 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





Cc Av il iS t C >» 
eful de 

, 
crif s on the page 

¥¢ 

RK 
l ae ius 
. le<r le 
t | K 1S a i-made 
es f 422 pages, handsomely 


harts and blue- 





system 


various in- 








atu und pressure in 
| y é als ntains a section de- 
; les f , reference on temperature, relative 
humidity, steam, spec ravity equivalents, etc., concluding 
é ene! dex 
* > . 
—E DENHA nc Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO., IS MAILING 
gratis general n Lor of factories a neat a 105-page, 
k : S. Denham, entitled “The A-B-C of 
st ging es the principles and pe eat of 
the newest and most practicable methods letermining the cost 
i g and selling factory-made goods and explains the 
ecial merits of the Denham cost engineering systems 
so 
Tue Keystone Trre & Rupper Co., New York City, Is MAI 
g a very large and striking circular, which might well serv 
as a window poster. Half-t illustrations of the various steps 
ir res by hand, a picture of a tire, fully half actua 
si mark in vivid red, all combine to make a piece of 
trade literature which cannot escape attention 
> 7 > 
\ NEW MAP OF ASIA SHOWING, AMONG OTHER THIN H 
rubber resources of tl untry, has been published by the Asia 
Publishing Co.. 627 Lexington avenue, New York City. Ina 
ym ft the t erallv give y poltical aps 
P ad systems, caravan routes 
wl iy lat t ids, and the economic re- 








NeW ENGLAND, INDICATING BY A KEY THE 
geographically in the respective 
* The First National 
worked 


MAP OF 
located 
been published by Bank, 
In addition there is a carefully 
the leading 


es and towns, has 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


it table of the industrial towns arranged by states, 


justries in each city and town being indicated. 
[The map will be published in other languages for distribution 
n the foreign markets of the world to enable the foreign buyer 


e himself with New England manufactured products 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
Rubber | Inc., The, May New York), $250,000 


mestown—both in New 


























I ‘ res 
; S s Inc., J SS a e 
nt eT A ’ < « < 
M 1 . ts 1 I 
| I 4  e 90 
‘ . Cit I t erchar 
in Ba n ( Inc., $2 000 Ss. J. Sin 
K. Walker, both of Forest York; G. C. Hal 
ai \ ated Aeate 
n 7 R $500,000 B. 
W ie Ml sroadwa y. 
> 12 West 178th s To nm ucture 
Tire & Rubber C J 7 (Delaware), $1,000,000 R. W. 
( BR. F. M ¢ oth of Kent. Ohio; J. R. Riley, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Delaware nt, ( al Trust ( of Delaware, Dover. Dela 
wel Tire Corp., Ma Massachusetts), $50,000. J. D. Rudnick, 
74 m Hill aver H. A. Rudnick, 68 Brunswick street—both of Rox- 
D. R. Silverman, 16 lotte street, Dorchester—both in Massa- 
Pri: al offi Boston, Massachusetts. To manufacture, buy, 
iandr r ber tires and tubes : 
( I Rubber ( In Jur 16 (New York), $25,000 F. G. 
W Massa setts I R t 1660 Union street: A. A, 
S ng s t f B kly New York Principal 
N y 
| & Rubl Cc Ir T 
S. Be W I t all 
( 4 & R ( Tune 3 Ne 
T N Bost ven 
W 44 West Third Cc 
007 A Atlantic City 
) I 
ster Water f ¢ Ir June 13 (New York), $20,000. G apiro, 
Ne York r. Crawford 0 Willia street 
 - S t tl f Ne York Cit To manufacture 
I ( Ir May : New York), $5,000 nd A. Newman, 
4 W 4 st H. ¢ S 04 Nort es street—all of 
New York City To manufacture tires 
( nial Rubber Manufacturing Co., May 31 (New Jersey), $100,000. J. 
Beiger, 228 First street 1 of Union; J. Gardner, 37 Bond Place, Wee- 
th in New J . C. Michael, 439 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, 
N Yor Principal Montgomery street, Room No. 150, Jersey 
( New Jerse in charge, G. D. Hendrickson To manufacture, 
has ‘ bes, rubber boots, and all goods of which rubber 
$s a componer pz 
Conestoga Tire & Rubber Co., May 27 (Delaware), $25,000. A. R. 
W. W._ Trump, 4 P ryde -all of Lancaster, Pennsylvania Delaware 
agent, Capital Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover, Delaware. To buy and 
sell automobile tires * ond tubes 


Cord Tire Corp., May 5 (West Virginia), $500,000. J. D, Comstock, 











H. B. Wovelbury, H. J. Powers, J . Johnson—all of Chester, West Vir 

ginia; A. J. Comstock, 2668 Ex igeshill | Cleveland, Ohio Principal 

fice, Chester, West Virginia manufacture and deal in rubber 

+ | + 

Dayt Rubber Manufacturing Co. of New York, Inc., June 10 (New 

York) De Lisser, Great Neck; E. O. Machlin, New 

Roche W. P. H. Reilly, 248 West 102nd street, 
New Y¥ y iciture tires, etc 

De ear Rubber Co., May 29 (New Jersey), $125,000 C. P. Gold- 

s 4 West 36th street, New York City; L. and I. Cohen—both of 13 

Place, Trenton, New Jersey Principal office, 143-149 East 

treet, Tren New Jersey Agent in charge, P. Forman. To 

facture, sell, export, import and generally deal in rubber 

Retreder Co., The, April 22 (Ohio), $10,000. M. L, Cope, 

E. M. Harbin, vice f -sid H. B. Houghton, secretary and 

Cope. assistar r and treasurer: . B. Houghton, 


H. J a 
r. Principal office, aC 5 “FE ast “Market street, 
ley avenue, Detroit, Michigan, and 5868 Baum 


Akron, Ohio, branches 
Soulevard, Pitts- 


P. Felty, 


ansylvania. To sell tire-repair machinery. 
Rubber Co., 
FE 


April 17 (Pennsylvania), $90,000. G. 





; FE. Murphy, R. R. Yost. both of Johnstown—all of Penn- 

viv Principal office, Tohnstown, Pennsylvania. To manufacture, sell 
andl oa , accessories and supplies. 

Enterpris Inc., January 9 (New York), $50,000. 5. 
rT s ' trd street: J. R. Korbet, 1562 Minford Place, 
Bronx: W West 160th street—all of New York City. To 
mar ent and rubbér products, etc. 

Fiv Co., January 14 (Tennessee), $10,000 
1. G B. Arnoult, E. A. Rome, D. F. Clark, 





e, Memphis, Tennessee i 

“0 May 23 (Maine), $2,000,000. FE. M. Leavitt, 

McLean. Principal office with Williamson, Burleigh & 

Maine. To deal in tires, etc. 

G. H. G. Aute ire & Supply Co., Inc., June 16 (New —— eee. 
Grundt, A. Henig—all of 1483 Fifth Avenue. ew York 

on auto tire business. 
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(Delaware), $400,000. 


Sound View avenue, Clason Point; M. A. 





agent, Corporation Guarantee & 


(Delaware), $1,000,000. 


i Delaware Agent, Corporation 
Market street, Wilmington, T 





To buy and sell automobile tires. 


Principal office, Little Rock, Arkansas. 











The Corporation Trust 


East 24th street, 


To manufacture tires. 


Tire & Rubber C« (Delaware), $3,000,000. 


sell and generally deal in rubber 


(Ohio), $250,000. 


Gilbert, vice-president; ¢ Caylor, secretary and 


310 People’s Loan Building, 


Oakland street; P. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 


Corporation Co., 311 South State street, 
Serber Rubber Co., 
— 116 Nassau street— 


May 15 (New Jersey), $100,000 
R 


To manufacture, buy, sell 


Standard Tire & Rubber Co., (Massachusetts), $150,000 


To manufacture and deal in automobile tires, 


mannfacture tires, etc 
Universal Rubber Products Co., May 


ware agent, Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilming- 
To manufacture tubes, 


June 7 (Delaware), $5,000,000. W. F. O'Keefe, G. G. 





und deal in automobile tires, 
May 19 (Delawaree), $600,000. 


Tire & Rubber Co.. 
a Delaware agent, Capital 


all of Orrville, Ohio. 


Tune 10 (New York), $5,000. 





Weston Wheel Corp., 
7 sa 22 é ) 
60 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


April 29 (Connecticut), $500.000. 7 . 
f Haven, Connecticut 
To manufacture tires. 











SPAWNING TIRE COMPANIES. 

With headquarters in New York City, a group, perhaps two 
or three groups, have within the last six months incorporated 
some forty tire companies, probably more. This does not 
necessarily mean forty new factories, nor does it mean—in fact, 
just what is the idea? The list, the capitalization and the names 
of the incorporators is, however, illuminating to a degree. 

One group consists of J. Jacobs, S. Bernheim and W. Loew- 
enthal, all of 1877 Broadway. They are incorporators of the 
following companies during the last few months: 

Arch City Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., capital $5,000. 


\rrow Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $15,000. 
Charlestown Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $6,000 
Charlotte Tire & Rubber Co., Inc... $4,000. 
Cotton States Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $10,000 
Ellison lire & Rubber Co., JInc., $10,000 

Great Western Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $20,000 
Huguenot Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $3,000 

Oval Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.. $4,000 

Rialto Tire Rubber Co., Inc., $29,000 


enness Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $5,000 
nion Hill Tire Sales Station, Inc., $4,000 

valicy Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $2,000. 
West Gate Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $5,000. 
The other group includes H. S. Hartstein, C. A. Weldon, 
A. Hirsch, S. Bernheim and M. Kittay, all of 35 Nassau street 


New York City. Some three of these five are incorporators 


Siapleton Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $4,000 
r 
l 


yf the following companies: 





Bridgeport Tire & Rubbe Co., Inc $2,000 

Boston Tire & Rubl Co., Inc., $4,000. 

Bayonne Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $2,000, 

Central New York Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $20,000 
Connecticut Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $2,000 
Davenport Tire & R Co., Ine $1,000. 

Capitol Tire & Rubber Co., Inc $2,001 

Columbus ‘ire & Rubber Co., $5,00 

Erie Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., OO 

Essex Tire & Rubber Co., In 00 





kinura Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $2,0U0. 





Fair Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $5,000. 
Fresno Tire & Rub ( Im 5 
Ge Tire & Rubber < : 

Jamaica Tire & Rubber ¢ 


Lion Tire & Rubber Co 
Missouri Tire & Rubber C 
Newburgh Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,500. 
Norfolk Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000. 

Newark Tire & Rubber Co 





Paterson Tire & Rubber 





000 
Palace Tire & Rubber (¢ » inc OU9 
Reauing Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $4,000. 
Kaleigh Tire & Rubber Co., $2,000. 
Schenectady Tire & Rubber C: $3,000. 
Daxet lire & Rubber Co., In 

Tire Export Co., Inc., $2,000. 

Watertown Tire & Rubbe Co., In » $50,000. 


Wilmington Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000. 
Williamsburgh Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $3,000. 
Yonkers Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $3,000. 

Looking farther back, we find quite a number of other com- 
panies whose incorporators are S. Bernheim, C. A. Weldon 
and H. H. Jacobson, the address of the latter being 373 or 555 
Grand street, Brooklyn, New York. Among these may be 
mentioned : 

Blacklock-Posner Tire Co., Inc 00. 

Loston Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $4,000. 

Colorado Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000 

Chicago Tire & Rubber Co. of America, Inc., $100,000. 
Commercial Tire & Rubber Co., $1,000. 

Delta Tire & Rubber Co, $1,000 

Elm City Rubber Co., Inc., $1,500 

Equitable Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000. 

Fulton Tire Corp., $200,000. 
Government Tire & Rubber Co., $2,400. 
Leader Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $5,( 
Facific Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $2,000. 
Quality Tire Co., Inc., $1,000. 

Queen City Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000. 
Service Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $1,000. 
Sea Gate Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., $12,000. 











Syracuse Tire Co., $10,000. 

Tire Company of Baltimore, Inc., $100,000. 
Tire Company of California, Inc., $7,500. 
Tire Company of Philadelphia, Inc., $6,000 
Tire Outlet Co., Inc., $1,000. 

World Tire Corp., The, $3,000 





hese there are some others in which one or mere 


Besides t J 
of the names of individuals mentioned above appear as mfeor- 


porators. 
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From Rubber Planters in Mexico. 


Letters to the Editor. 


American rubber trade 


and 1905 


6é SOM IMES W I hat the 
have been with you in 











; 1903, 1904 and when you 
s Mexico, examined the plantations, and studied con 
ditions. ( they example, have been crowded into the little 
1 " Coatzacoalcos river, then uj ie Usapa- 
ipa a é the Chichigapa, landing at the g rive! 
pier at Plantati Rubio. Then after luncheon the whole 
take horse a ridé yurs through the miles ru ¢ rees 
visiting the village atched houses, put up f he hundreds 
f la yrers V ( Ss Stantial storenouses ge ‘ with 
the bungalk erintende and toreme y certainly 
would | ‘ ) y rise shown in 
the y g 1ousands of gle but they 
ce ¢ \ | spc us and co ented were the 
W r ¢ i hes There w ild als have come to 
er that we all had ler e | tection of 
Wiaz a Ll e Sam! 
‘Had ( i rip | Id wish that the might take it 
aga e la hw aff a good target 
I 4 ge tie € anks and w 1 need to be 
armored. Overt R the arred and rotting remains of the 
long pier might he e to flounder up to the site of the once 
u i Then up to the ma r »ww choked 
witl ingle grow ne plantat n where stood the administra- 
tion settle ‘ re set lestruct wanton and 
compiete to le gro 1 dismembered and 
wreck ! Ossi the ‘ 1 wish to visit 
the graves g S tw yther American white men 
led 1 to protect the property of 
the \me é S \ € ate to sit the 
lo s € \ l d rees 





I . Destroyep By BANDITS 
slashed th king ole R ot ‘ ng 
everything. Of a ld ler nothing remains s change 
except the axes. 7 goes rig ind perhaps 
vill result iz acati 
This of course would be but one example. It could be dupli- 
cated many, many times had the visitors the heart for such 


God rest him, and Uncle Sam sleeps! 


inspectior Diaz is dead 


Uncle Sam sleeps almost as soundly as scores of young Ameri 
cans, whose graves dot the once prosperous plantations of the 


tierra caliente.” 


OF HEVEA TREES. 


I believe 50 per cent of the rub- 


DESTRUCTION 


\s I have before indicated 
Mexico, by adding cattle, corn and the like, 


to-day be on a paying basis if they had been protected 








Amer- 


into the army, and property destroyed in all directions. 
icans left, those who could, and it seems hopeless to try to do 
It is a shame, a shame that has continued for years. 

“I do not suppose many know it but the experiments with the 
Hevea tree in Mexico proved that it would do just as well as in 


anything. 


been 
the 


should have 
have meant 


there 
would 


Under fair conditions 
thousands of now in bearing. It 
financial salvation of scores of American planters in Mexic 
the Hevea trees have been practically wiped out through 
forced neglect or wilful destruction. 

“IT might add that the American planter was a godsend to the 
Hevea plantations or any successful planta- 


the Far East. 
acres 


Mexican laborer. 
tions meant food, clothing and schooling to a people sadly in 
need of all three. It also meant added revenue to a bankrupt 
government.” 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR SCHOOL. 


Factory training under direct supervision and upon a 
production basis has proved eminently satisfactory for two 
years past in teaching the rudiments of rubber footwear construc- 


tion in a leading American factory employing 8,500 persons. 
approximately 50 per cent of whom are women engaged upon the 
manufacture of rubber footwear. Learners remain in this schooi 


until 


two weeks, or they are able to produce 60 pairs a day 
While in training they are paid $10 per week, or if they are able 
of 102 pairs, they receive $16.50 per 
week. When transferred to the shoe-working department they 
are put upon a piece-rate basis. 

Numerous pamphlets of value to those interested in various 
methods of industrial training have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and may be had on application to the United 
States Training Service, 618 Seventeenth street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D, C, 


to turn out a “full ticket” 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY OF THE 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION. 





LBERT L. VILES, who becomes general manager and sec- 
retary of The Rubber Association of America on July 1, is 
of English ancestry, and was born at Orland, Maine, De- 

cember 20, 1881, and here he passed his boyhood days. He 
attended the country school in 
that town, but his parents remov- 
ing to Dover, New Hampshire, he 
continued his education at the 
Dover public schools. 

His first employment was in the 
woolen mills, at Dover, and later 
in Auburn, New York. But his 
ambition was to be a railroad man, 
and in.1901 he entered the employ 
of the Lehigh Valley railroad as a 
laborer. Determined to succeed, 
he rose from one position to an- 
other, becoming telegrapher, sta- 
tion agent, accountant, assistant 
chief clerk in superintendent's of- 
fice, ticket agent and freight agent. 

In 1910 he accepted the position 
of investigator with the Official 








Apert L. VILEs. 


Classification Committec of the railroad lines east of the Missis- 
sippi river and subsequently became special agent and assistant to 
the chairman, specializing in commercial analysis of all lines of 
business throughout the Official Classification Territory in so far 
as related to freight classification. He prepared, presented and 
defended cases of the Interstate Commerce Commission and also 
engaged in special investigation work for various member rail- 
road lines in the Official Classification Territory. 

In August, 1918, he was called to become manager of the 
Tariff Division of The Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
which position he filled most efficiently until last April, when he 
resigned to become assistant manager of the Eastern Freight 
Inspection Bureau, United States Railroad Administration, in 
charge of freight inspection in Official Classification Territory. It 
is this position which he relinquished to become general manager 
and secretary of The Rubber Association. 

He is a member of the Transportation Club and the Traffic 
Club, both of New York City, and also of the B. P. O. Elks. 





DIVIDENDS. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, man- 
ufacturer of chemicals for the rubber trade, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4% per cent, payable June 14, on stock 
of record May 31. A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent has 
also been declared on the company’s debenture stock, payable 
July 25, on stock of record July 10, 1919. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared 
its quarterly dividends of $1.50 on its common stock, payable 
June 20, on stock of record June 10, and of 1% per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable July 15 on stock of record July 1, 1919. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has de- 
clared a dividend of $2 a share and a further stock dividend of 
2 per cent, both payable July 15 on stock of record June 7, 1919. 

Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on its common 
stock, payable June 15 on stock of record May 31, 1919. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on its 6 per cent preferred stock, 
payable July 1 on stock of record June 16, 1919. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, declared its regular quarterly dividend of three per 
cent on the outstanding common stock, payable June 1, 1919. 

The Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Massachusetts, has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent, payable 
June 2 on preferred stock of record May 26, 1919. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has declared a quarterly dividend of $1, 
payable July 31 on common stock and July 15 on preferred. 


THE NEW MAYWALD LABORATORIES. 

For many years Dr. Austen, and later Dr. Maywald, oper- 
ated laboratories at 89 Pine street, New York, chiefly for rubber 
investigation. Changes in lower New York and the need of 
more room has led Dr. Maywald to move to Newark, New 
Jersey, which is actually almost as near in point of time from 
uptown New York as is Pine street. 

The new office and chemical laboratory is at 86 Park Place, 
two doors from the Public Service Terminal and two blocks 
from the Hudson Tube station, and the experimental laboratory 
is at Nutley, New Jersey. 

Here a modern, well-equipped rubber-testing and experi- 
mental plant has been installed, including a washer, dryer, mix- 
ing mill, calender, vulcanizer and the varied array of instru- 
ments and devices for dissection, testing and analyzing rubber 
products of every sort. Ample accommodations are afforded 
for handling rubber research work and consultation practice, and 
visitors are cordially invited to inspect the new laboratories. 





PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BRAZIL VISITS NEW YORK 

President-elect Pessoa, of Brazil, arrived in New York City 
last month, en route to his own country, after serving as presi- 
dent of the Brazilian delegation to the Peace Conference. Dur- 
ing his stay in the United States, the Pan American Society of the 
United States and government officials entertained Dr. Pessoa, 
thus affording the Government and people of the United States 
an opportunity of reciprocating the generous hospitality ex- 
tended to ex-President Theodore Roosevelt and ex-Secretary of 
State Root, when they visited Brazil. 

President-elect Pessoa has had a brilliant career in connection 
with the government affairs of Brazil, and is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the new progressive generation that is coming 
forward in that country and Latin America. He believes in 
Pan Americanism which stands for real and lasting friendship 
between the United States and its sister American republics 





VAIL RESIGNS AS TELEPHONE PRESIDENT 

Theodore N. Vail, a director of the United States Rubber Co. 
since 1912, has resigned as president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., an office which he has held since 1907. 
He retires from this important position to be released from 
His 
connection with the company dates back to 1878, when he be- 
came general manager of the American Bell Telephone Co., 
which position he filled until 1887, after which he spent several 
years in travel, later going to Argentina to introduce electric 
When Frederic B. 
Fish retired from the presidency of the great telephone com- 
pany, Mr. Vail accepted the position and has filled it most ac- 
ceptably ever since. 

Although in his 74th year, he is keen and active, and his 
retirement from the presidency does not mean a severance from 
the company as he is still chairman of the board of direct: rs 


many details, and to have more time for other interests. 


railways in several South American cities. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
154 Nassau 
Albany, New 


minion Asbestos & Rubber Corp., street, 


York City, has recently opened branches in 


York, Atlanta, Georgia, and Allentown, Pennsylvania The 
company increased its capita » $100,000 the first of the year 


Mechanical Tire | Inc., 49 North Third 














Vernon, New York, ha ( recently formed, with a capital 
of $10,000, for the purpos f rebuilding pneumatic tires witl 
3,000-mile guaranty he plant is in operation and the 
prospects are ver good Aaron Bers, who is well-known i1 
the r ip trad t and Charles S. Bor S$ 
treasurer 

[The Mileage Tire ¢ 2118 South Michigan avenue, 
Chi ago, ] s S 2 tne Dr -C ré retrea ind 
uses the “Drico” rebuilding pt ss in retreading tires. It has 
nine “Dri-Cure” m« eration and besides the retreading 
or tire ells C ctrea g ¢ upme! tools 
rubber stocks, ¢ 

The Alliance Tir 259 West 57th stree New York 
C Ss \ and g ly i ) ‘Safety Trea tires 
and 

T} P i \ { Te innette, Pe s lvatr la, I is 
open¢ i the \\ 1 Building, New York City 
its ex] i Beck will be in charge during 
the aps LD ) i who S$ g t the Far ] is 
on a npany 

I R l R er Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, has recently 
opene i ancn at ‘ irlotte, North Carolina 

The Advance Rubber ( Brooklyn, New York, is planning 
the ere fa e-s plant, 200 by 130 feet, in which it 
will install ma manufacture of high-grade fabric 
and rd t s 

The Excell Tire & ubber Co 215 North 15th street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has increased its capital stock from 


$500,000 to $1 $400,000 preferred stock and 
$600,000 common pat value $10 J. C. Brennan 


is president 


of the mpany, which was established in 1914 and manufactures 
“Xlo” tires and red inner tubes 
The Majest Tire & R er Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, has 


increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 








. ' 

The liana R & nsulated Wire Co., J ynesboro, Ir 
diana, is lding a new three-story structure, with basement, 
125 60 feet, to be i varehouse and shipping room 
The pany ma 4 ; mobile, motorcycle and bicycle 
tires and s t er i s as well as insulated wire and 
cables. The ers a \. F. Seiberling, president; N. Hu 
vice-presid¢ > i M reasurer ind R W Seiberling 
secretary and genera inage 

The Hy al rress gz \ M nt Gilead, Oh 
has opened a brancl e in the Union Bank Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, under the management of J. E. Hoiveck 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Oakmont and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has opened a sales and engineering at 38 South 
Dearborn street, Chicag Illinois, with Charles F. O’Hagan, 
formerly chief engin mpany at Pittsburgh, as resi- 
dent engineer and manager This concern manufactures steel 
tanks for air, gas is, steel shipping drums and range 





boilers, and the well-known Scaife water softeners and filtering 
equipment 
The Du Pont 
sales 
Market 
The 
cently elected the following officers: 
S. L. McCurdy, vice-president; B. F. 
treasurer; Burt S. Sh: John W. Warrick, 
and T. R. McKennan, directors. 


Chemical Co. has removed its executive an 


offices to new quarters on Vandever avenue, 


Wilmingtor 
Washington Rubber C 


Delaware. 

Washington, 
J. L. Lockhart, president; 
Mevay, Jr., secretary and 
T. W. D. Hieber, 


street, 


Pennsylvania, re- 


afe r 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, is building five ad- 
Two of these are four stories high 


One is reinforced 


ditional units to its factory. 
steel-reinforced. concrete. 


basement. 


with basement, of 


with Two are brick with steel 


The 


harmonize 


oncrete, two stories 


eam reinforcements concrete buildings are to be faced 


pressed brick to with the architecture of the 


ther buildings of the plant. All are expected to be finished and 
the end of the summer. 

America, 90 West street, New 
incorporated in New York and 


Far will in 


c Trading Corp. of 


which was recently 





‘ompanies in Europe and the East, 
handle all 


n New York, 


Far Eastern c 


rubber and other export and import business 


except where buyers prefer to deal directly with 


neerns. C. C. Halling is president and general 
nanager, and I. H. Lyon, manager of the rubber department 
American Chicle Co., Long Island City, New York, is 


ig a new factory occupy the full block, 200 by 600 feet, 





at Degnon Terminal. It will be six stories high, of rein- 
rced concrete, and will cost $2,000,000. 


The Tamms Silica Co., Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, 


is, is selling amorphous silica to manufacturers of rubber 
1877 Broadway, New 


& Rubber Co., Inc., 


racted to 


take the entire tire output of 


New 





Co., Batavia, York. 

TENSILE STRENGTH OF RUBBER-SULPHUR MIXTURES. 
Hellendoorn, using a mixture of 92%4 
and 7 148 degrees C, 


tor increasing periods, have determined that the tensile strength 


O. De Vries and H. J. 
sulphur, cured in live steam at 


yr short cures increases rapidly with increasing cure till it 
reaches a maximum at two hours’ cure with a coefficient of 
vulcanization of 4.99 per cent Ihe tensile strength then de- 


reases and finally the region is reached where the rubber be- 


nes brittle and gives low and irregular breaking points. 


Maxim 


It is a property of more de 


im tensile strength is important in several ways. (1) 


nite and typical character than the 


tensile strength at an intermediate cure, and therefore better 


uited to express and compare the properties of rubber in this 


respect. (2) From a practical point of view a maximum of any 


roperty is of 


special value for testing purposes, as small devia- 


experimental error in the neighborhood of the 


ns due to 


have little influence on the numerical result which 


termined 





OTHER MIXTURES. 


existing for mixtures of 92% parts of 


parts of sulphur do not obtain with other com- 


pounds as shown by the results published by Gottlob’, Eaton 
und Grantham’, Spence’, P. Breul*, Stevens’ and De Vries and 
ellen¢ rm 
Systema investigation of the relation between tensile 


mixtures containing other com- 


been published 


strength and state of cure for 
: 


pounds than sulphur only have not yet There are 


é gh data available, however, to allow the conclusion that 
quite distinct forms of curves will be obtained with these com- 
pounds. It is to be hoped that the systematic investigation of 


some of the more simple and most used of them will 


reveal the connections governing these cases, and so form 


basis for testing the rubber in such mixtures. 


Money must work to succeed. Put yours to work in War 


Savings Stamps. 


1“Cum 916). 306 and 326 


ni-Zeitung,” 320 (1 
al ‘ 








2“Tournal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 35, 1048. 
2 “*Koll Zeitschrift,” 11, 278 
*“T_e Caoutchouc et La Gutta Percha,” 1911, page 5298. 








5“Tournal of the 
* Bulletin of the Central Rubber Station No. 


Society of Chemical Industry,” 35, 872. 
1, pages 19 and 32 
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THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION’S PRESIDENT. 


- ELECTING Homer E. SAWYER as its president, The Rubber 


\ssociation of its head one who knows 


America placed at 
every detail of the manufacture of rubber from its crude state 
to the finished prod- 
uct, and one who is 
also a notably suc- 
cessful executive. 
He began in the 
factory of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe 
Malden, 


Masssachusetts, at 


Co. in 
the age of 19, just 


after being gradu- 
ated from the Eng- 
lish High School in 
Boston in 1885. 
Working 


sively in 


succes- 
each de- 
partment, and mas- 
tering all the details 


of manutacture, he 


was first appointed 
assistant superin- 
tendent, and in 1893 





was made genera! 


SAWYER. 


HomeER E : . 
selling agent of the 


company. ‘This position he filled until 1901. 


In the meantime the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. had been ab- 
surbed by the United States Rubber Co., and in June of the 


year mentioned Mr. Sawyer was elected manager of sales of the 


latter company. Later he was elected a director and vice- 


president in charge of footwear division. 

He is 
them being the American Commerce Co 
Limited; General Rubber Co.; 


Wi ol Boot 4. 
Netherland Langket Rubber Co.; 


also a director in several affiliated companies, among 
Canadian Consolidated 
General Rubber Co 


States 


Ruober Ci 


of Brazil; Hastings United Rubber 


Plantations, Inc Rubber Re- 


generating Co.; Shoe Hardware Co.; United States Rubber Co., 
Limited, London; United States Rubber Export Co., 


and United States Tire Co 


Limited ; 
Fond of out-door Mr. Sawyer is a member of the 
Westchester Golf Club, 
Racquet and Tennis Club, as well as of the Metropolitan, Union 
League, and Lotos Clubs of New York City, and of the Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


sports, 


Country Club, St. Andrews and the 


Club, 
At his home on Park avenue, New York City, is an excellent 


library where he spends a large part of such leisure time as his 


business duties allow. Believing that “the proper study ot man- 


kind is man,” his favorite reading is biography, and his hbrary 
is largely made up of the lite-stories of prominent men, not only 
of America, but ot other countries. 

Deeply interested in the improvement of industrial conditions, 
Mr. Sawyer has been chosen to represent the rubber industry in 
the newly founded Inter-Racial Council, an association of busi- 
ness men formed to promote a better understanding between 
American employers and foreign-born employes. 

He is a man of rare executive ability, keen business judgment, 
and quick perception, and to him is due, to a large extent, the 
marked success of the footwear business of the great company 
with which he is connected. 


R. W. Palm will make his second trip to South America for 
tne Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pennsylvania, leaving 
this country July 1, 1919. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 
J. W. Coulston and J. W. Bossert, the president and treas- 
urer of Reichard-Coulston, Inc., New York City, importer and 


dealer in rubber-makers’ colors and chemicals, have returned 


from Europe after two months spent in going over the com- 
pany’s property there and investigating trade conditions 


J. C. Witwer has been appointed assistant superintendent in 


charge of production for the International India Rubber Corp., 


South Bend, Indiana. He was previously connected with the 


Kelly-Springtield Tire Co. and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
G. k. Habich has opened an office at 49 Liberty street, New 


a broker in crude rubber. 


j. P. Cahoon has succeeded George A. Davidson as manager 
f the Albany, New York, branch of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., New York City 


York, 


\. W. Barry is the new manager of the Rochester, New 


lepot of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City. He 
succeeds F. T. Bailey 

D. D. F. Yard, sales director of the export division of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, will visit 


oute to Australia, 


New Zea- 
and interest ot 
San Francisco about July 1, 1919 

been designated New York repre- 
Andover, Massachusetts, 


Honolulu en Straits Settlements, 


land, China, Japan, India, South Africa in the 

the company, sailing from 

Williams has 
} 


Tyer Rubber Co., 


Frank L. 
senrative of the 
under the authorization of the company to do business in the 
State of New York, at 302 Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
Williams has been with the Tyer company for thirty-four years 
and manager of the New York City office for fifteen years. 

ti. D. Palmer has been promoted to the position of manager 
vt the New York City Co., 
Ohio, with headquarters at 1924 Broad- 


office of The Portage Rubber 


»arberton and Akron, 


Way Mr. Palmer has been New York City salesman for the 
Portage company since 1917. 
C. D. Studebaker has been appointed district manager for 


the kirestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, controlling its 








four branches in New York City, Brooklyn, and Albany, New 
York, and Newark, New Jersey. His headquarters will be at 
18/1 Broadway, the company’s New York City office. 

L. Sm til recently of the mechanical sales depart- 
ment The Re lic Rubber Corp., gstown, Ohio, at its 
ral letroit, Michigan, has been transferred to the Phila- 
lelphia district, with headquarters at 806 North Broad street, 
Phil phia, Pennsylvania. 


A. S. Hetzel, who has won considerable recognition as a tire 
sales executive in the past two years, as manager of the Cleve- 
promoted by The Republic Rubber Corp. 

Youngstown, Ohio, to district 


land branch, has been 


manager 


of the Philadelphia branch. In his new 
position Mr. Hetzel will have charge of 
one of the most important territories in 


and will make his headquar- 
Pennsylvania. 


L. N. Bartlett has been appointed man- 


ager of the office of The Republic Rub- 
ber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at 2018 
Locust street, St. Louis, Missouri 

O. S. Tweedy, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the L. A. Young 


Inc., Detroit, Michigan, to 
which he went in the spring of 1918, after 
ten years with the Diamond Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected vice-pres- 

Rubber Co., 1014 South Kildare avenue, 


industries, 





the Dryden 


Chicago, Illinois. 

The following well-known men in the trade 
York City last month, from England: O 
Shaw & Co., Limited, 


director, 


New 


managing di- 


arrived in 
Shaw, 
Manchester; 
Anderson & 


rector Francis Bradshaw, 


Thomas H. Hewlett, managing Joseph 
} [ 
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Sons, Limited, Clayton, Manchester, and M. H. MacKusick, 
nanaging director, The Rubber Regenerating Co., Limited,, 
Trafford Park, Manchester. 

Sir Francis Watts, head of the Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture for the West Indies, was in New York City recently en 


route for England 


E. A. Andersen, president and general manager of the Rub- 
ber Regenerating ( of Naugatuck, Connecticut, while in New 
York City recently, entertained O. Shaw, Thomas H. Hewlett 
and M. H. MacKusick, friends from England 


ALDENS’ SUCCESSORS, INC., SUCCEEDS AMERICAN BRANCH OF 
ALDENS’ SUCCESSORS, LIMITED. 

Aldens’ Successors, Inc., 260 Broadway, New York City, im- 

porter and dealer in crude rubber and other general merchandise, 

was formed June 23, with the following officers: Thomas A. 


Maguire, president and treasurer; Alvah H. Brown, vice-president 


and assistant treasurer; M. A. Howser, secretary. Directors: 
Thomas A. Maguire, Alvah H. Brown, John Cone, Edwin T. Rice 
and John Frencl Chis firm succeeds to the American business 
of Aldens’ Successors, Limited, of London, England. 
WESTON JOINS AJAX RUBBER CO. 

Announcement is made by the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York City, of the appointment of Joseph C. Weston as vice- 
president and director of that company 

For a number of years Mr. Weston has been vice-president 
and director of sales of the United States Tire C His resig- 


nation from this position is effective July 1, 1919.* Mr. Weston’s 


- } } £ + , - 1 
areer i er trade has been one of steady and well- 
me ed vering a period of over 20 years. 





SHUGART UNITED STATES TIRE SALES MANAGER. 
Within less than a year from his promotion to the post of 
general branch sales manager of the United States Tire Co., 
New York City, George S. Shugart has been advanced to the 
position of 

succeeds Joseph ( 


general sales manager. In this position Mr. Shugart 
Veston, who resigned to make an important 


connection with thé Ajax Rubber Co 






It is particularly interesting to note that Mr. Shugert’s advance- 


ment is another example of the policy of the United States 


Tire Co. to fill vacancies in its high places from the ranks of its 


A NEW FRENCH-AMERICAN BANKING HOUSE. 
lereafter, through the recently organized French-American 
Banking Corporation, American business men will be able to 
avail themselves of banking facilities in France as advantageous 
This alliance to promote trade 
between France and the United States is capitalized at $2,000,- 
000, with a surplus of $500,000, all paid in, and represents com- 
bined resources of over $1,250,000,000. Half the stock of the 
corporation is held by the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 
while the other half is shared equally by the First National 
Bank of Boston and the National Bank of Commerce in New 


as Frenchmen themselves enjoy. 


The corporation will engage in the acceptance business and 
genera 
and France, including French colonies in all parts of the 
world. The First National Bank of Boston has a branch in 
Buenos Aires, while the Comptoir National d’Escompte de 





assist in financing trade between the United States 





Paris has, in addition to two hundred-odd offices throughout 
France, branches in Spain, England, Belgium, Australia, New 





es Wii 


| 


Zealand and India, and is prepari 
i | enable French 


ig to open further branches 


in Alsace and Lorraine. These f: 





and American importers and export to secure the best of 
terms and services in developing or extending their trade. 


The corporation has leased the ground floor at 65 William 
street, corner of Cedar street, New York City 


HORACE DE LISSER RETURNS. 


A’ A MEETING of the board of directors of the Ajax Rubber 
Co., Inc., Horace De Lisser was again elected president, 
thereby succeeding H. 
D. McClaren 

Mr. De Lisser was 
born in 1866, in King- 
ston, Jamaica, where 
his father was for 
more than 20 years col- 
lector of His Majesty’s 
customs, subsequently 
moving to the United 
States and entering the 
cotton business. 

Horace De Lisser 
was educated in the 
elementary schools in 
Jamaica and the public 
schools of New York 
City, and after gradua- 
} 


tion entered the cotton 


goods _ business. In 
1894 he conducted a 
hs ’ 


icycle tire factory in 
England, which was 





later sold to a London 


Horace De Lisser. 


syndicate. In dispos- 
ing of this business he 
agreed to remain out of the rubber business for five years, and 
therefore took the United States agency for the Holbrook 
Sauce Co. of London. 


At the expiration of the five-year agreement he identified him- 


seit wit 


h the International Tire & Rubber Co. of Milltown, 
New Jersey, resigning in 1905 to establish the Ajax Standard 
Rubber Co., of which the present Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., is the 
outgrowth. With the exception of two periods of short dura- 
ion, he has been president of the company since its formation, 


and has retained continuously the post of chairman of its board 


of directors. At all times he has been the guiding spirit, and 
under his leadership the company has made continuous progress. 


In 1910 he resigned the presidency to assume the vice-presi- 
dency and management of sales of the United States Motor Co., 
which position he resigned in 1912 to give again his whole 


attention to the Ajax-Grieb Co., sailing for Europe in July to 


study the situation of the tire business there. In August, that 
year, he married, at Covent Garden, London, England, Miss 
Ione Maggard. 

During the Great War he was appointed to the “Business 
Men’s Staff” of General Pershing, with the rank of major, to 
direct the erection of factories behind the firing lines in France. 
He was also chairman of the Liberty Loan Committee, repre- 
senting the automobile and accessory trades, and was active in 
floating the several hond issues. 

Besides being president and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., he is director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Briscoe Motor Co., Jackson, Michigan; vice- 
president and director of the Broadway Association of New 
York City; treasurer of the Annual Orphans’ Automobile Day 
Association; member of the Executive Committee of the Tire 
Division and chairman of the Arbitration Committee of The 
Rubber Association of America. 

He is an ardent yachtsman and a member of the Friars, 
Lambs, Lotos, New York Athletic, Great Neck Country, Bank- 
ers and Traffic clubs of New York, as well as of high Masonic 
bodies and Mecca Temple, A. A. O. N. Mystic Shrine. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
A PROMISING CRUDE RUBBER MAN. 
_™ SUDDEN DEATH by pneumonia, May 17, 1919, of C. J. Adams, 
as announced last month, was a shock to his many friends 
in the rubber industry. 

Mr. Adams was engaged in the 
crude rubber business in New 
York City for a period of four- 
teen years. He began originally 
with the crude rubber firm of H. 
Hagemeyer & Brunn, and later 
joined the firm of A. W. Brunn 
& Co., crude rubber brokers. On 
the death of A. W. Brunn, he 
continued in the business with 
the firm of Fred Stern & Co. 
crude rubber importers, New 
York City. In the latter connec- 
tion he 
known in the rubber trade and 
Was universally well liked in both 
his social and business relations. 


became extensively 








C. J. ADAMS. 


A RUBBER FACTORY MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 

Daniel J. Kirkham, mechanical engineer of The McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, and Cleveland, died re- 
cently at Battle Creek, Michigan, where he went for medical 
treatment. His death came after 
a prolonged illness. Mr. Kirkham 
was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
April 7, 1880, and was educated in 
the public schools there and at 
the Trenton Mechanical School. 
After an apprenticeship in practi- 
cal shopwork at the Trenton Ma- 
chine Works, he served succes- 
sively the Quacker City Rubber 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
the United and Globe Rubber 
Manufacturing Co.s, Trenton, 
New Jersey, and the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, where, after nine 
years’ service, he resigned to join 
the McGraw organization last July. 


DanteEL J. KirRKHAM. 

Mr. Kirkham is survived by his widow and three children. A 
Masonic funeral was held at East Palestine, Ohio, and the 
interment: was at Trenton, New Jersey. 


A WELL-KNOWN NEW HAVEN RUBBER MAN. 

The many friends of Hiram S. Raley were grieved to learn of 
his sudden death early in June. He was secretary-treasurer of 
the Raley Rubber Co., Riverton, Connecticut, manufacturer of 
dipped goods and nipples. 

Mr. Raley was 46 years of age and was born at Eagle Harbor, 
Michigan. He was an expert chemical engineer, a capable and 
conservative manager, and for many years was associated with 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut. He leaves 
his widow and four children. 





ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir William Hood Treacher, K. C. M. G., late Resident-Gen- 
eral of the Federated Malay States, died May 3, 1919, at the 
age of seventy. 

He was born in 1849, the son of the late Rev. J. S. Treacher, 
and was educated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, England. He was 


appointed Colonial Secretary at Labuan, and in 1881 was made 
the first Governor of British North Borneo. Later he became 
successively Secretary to Government, Perak; British Resident, 
Selangor and Perak, and Resident-General, Federated Malay 
States. He retired in 1904, later returning to England. He was 
one of the founders of the Rubber Growers’ Association and a 
member of its council from 1907 until about a year ago, retiring 
because of declining health. He was a director in a number 
of planting companies in Sumatra, Borneo and the Federated 
Malay States, and as an author he wrote extensively of Borneo, 
on which his intimate knowledge made him an authority. 


THE RAMSAY MEMORIAL FUND. 

\ movement deserving the favorable attention of the Amer- 
ican rubber industry is the Ramsay Memorial Fund to com- 
memorate the thirty-five years’ service of the late Sir William 
Ramsay, devoted to the physical and chemical sciences, educa- 
tion, and public welfare. A central committee of distinguished 
men under the chairmanship of Lord Rayleigh and sub-com- 
mittees in most of the great countries of the world are raising 
a fund of £100,000 for the establishment of Ramsay Research 
Fellowships, tenable wherever necessary facilities may be avail- 
able, without national restrictions, and a Ramsay Memorial 
Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry at the University of 
London, where Sir William served twenty-six of his most fruit- 
ful years. 

About half of the fund has been raised, but as only about 
£1,000 has been contributed by residents of the United States, 
the United States committee will welcome other gifts large and 
small. Checks may be mailed to the chairman of the United 
States Committee for the Ramsay Memorial Fund, Dr. Charles 
Baskerville, College of the City of New York, or to the treas- 
urer, William J. Matheson, 21 Burling Slip, both in New York 
City. 

FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

What promises to be the world’s greatest exposition of the 
chemical industries is to be held in the Coliseum and First 
Regiment Armory, Chicago, Illinois, during the week of Sep- 
tember 22, 1919. 

Many features of general interest are being arranged in addi- 
tion of the special programs of the several technical societies 
which will be in convocation with the exposition. The most 
important of these will be a symposium upon safety in the 
plant and mine, by speakers of authority, to be followed in the 
evening by a series of motion pictures of safety work in indus- 
trial plants all over the country, made under government super- 
vision. 

That the exposition will include much of interest to rubber 
goods manufacturers is indicated by the following roster of 
exhibitors identified with the rubber and allied trades: Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber Co., Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Foamite 
Firefoam Co., General Bakelite Co., General Electric Co., Hunter 
Dry Kiln Co., Innis, Speiden & Co., Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Products Sales Co., Schaeffer & Budenberg Manufacturing 
Co., Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc., C. J. Tagliabue Manufac- 
turing Co., Taylor Instrument Companies, Werner & Pfleiderer 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and Whitall 
Tatum Co. 

These exhibits will include hard rubber and substitutes; ma- 
chinery of various sorts, laboratory equipment and instruments; 
electrical apparatus, dryers and temperature controllers; colors, 
chemicals, accelerators and compounding ingredients; druggists’ 
sundries and molded rubber goods; fire-extinguishers, and 
chemical engines. 
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A COURSE IN CORPORATION CHEMISTRY. 

The Newark Technical School, 367 High street, Newark, New 
Jersey, announces that during the coming term Dr. Frederic 
Dannerth will deliver a course of thirty lectures on corporation 
chemistry, covering the five following general topics: Natural 
resources, executive departments, advisory departments, labora- 
tory management, and the economic office. 

Dr. Dannerth is a well-known industrial chemist and also the 
inventor of numerous secret processes employed in manufactur- 
plastics. The aim of his course will be 
to show iples of industrial chemistry are applied 
to the The lectures 


and seminars will be conducted in such a manner that the work 


ing rubber, resins, and 


how the prin 


problems of manufacturing corporations. 


of the course can De 
taken to advantage by 
the heads of the depart 
ments for purchasing, 
manutacturing selling 
engineering, law, and r¢ 
S¢ arcl is wel y 


( nplete eta ( 1 
be ! 1 a s 
eithe D D. R. H 
lon < Dr. | ( 
Dannert i 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL 
WORKS SOLD FOR 


$1,500,000 
The Heyden Chemical PLANT OF THE 
WW ks Garfield, New 
lersey. one of the largest concerns of its kind in the United 


States. and which was German-owned before its seizure by former 





Alien Property Custodian Palmer, has been sold to Allan A 
Rvan for $1,500,000. The property includes about seven acres 

land which stand an office, laboratory, seventeen mill 
buildings and a salicylic acid sublimation plant 

While the products of the concern are chiefly of a pharma- 
ceutical character, a few are of interest to the rubber trade, 
namely, hexamethylene tetramine, a vulcanizing accelerator, and 
salol, a vulcanized rubber solvent 


AJAX RUBBER CO., INC., REPORTS PROGRESS. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, in its recently 
published annual report for the year ended December 31, 1918, 
comments on the unusual aspects of the business year just com- 
pleted, in spite of which it recorded a gain of 40 per cent in 


sales over those of 1917. A summary of the report shows the 
following : 
ASSETS. 
Capital a8setS ..ccccccscccscccccsesccsessesesesseeeesess $4,034,823.20 
Current assets , 6,924,239.94 
Organization expens+s, insurance, et 112,571.15 
LraBItitirs $11,071,634.29 
Capital stock, authorized and issued ° $7,100,000.00 
Current liabilities, including notes and accounts payable, 
bonuses, taxes (inc! ng war profits and income taxes 
et : 2,839,425.44 
Surplus. including p s f e ft providing for Fed 
eral wa ts et s and ded g div 
dends pa 1,132,208.85 
$11,071,634.29 
Prorit anp Loss Account 
Sales, less expenses, all for depreciation of plants and 


equipment s ts, etc.. $5,459,346.14 
Administration ex] 


rowed money, loss on Liberty Bonds, et ; , 2.522, 885.66 
$2,936,460.48 
Donations to war relief funds.........-.eee6. $21,092.2 
Provision for Fed war profits and income 
taxes (estimated) ..cccccccccscccsscccese 1,700,000.00 


1,721,092.23 


Profite for yea $1,215,368.25 





RuspBer MACHINERY SHOPS. 


CANADA PRODUCING RUBBER MACHINERY. 


UP to two years ago practically all the machinery needed in 
the 23 rubber factories of Canada had to be imported, 
nearly all of it coming from the United States or Great Britain. 
More than one-half of these factories are owned and operated 
by the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, and it oc- 
curred to T. H. Rieder, formerly the president, that the 
machinery requirements of its own factories and such outside 
trade as could be secured would warrant a plant exclusively de- 
voted to the production of special rubber machinery, 
Accordingly the Rubber Machinery Shops were established, the 
plant shown here was erected at Kitchener, Ontario, and thus 
was started the first 
and only concern de- 
voted to this business in 
The buildings 
brick, of mill 
construction, fireproof, 
admirably adapted for 
the purposes intended, 
and fully equipped with 
the 
ery and tools. 
Although the  busi- 
ness is only 18 or 20 


Canada. 
are of 


necessary machin- 


months old, between 
100 and 150 men are 
steadily employed. 
Plans are already un- 
: der way to cooperate 
with the city govern- 


Kitchener: in 
the event of a public technical school being established, the wood- 
working pattern-making, and machine-shop departments will form 
to the school. 


ment of 


valuable adjunct 

The concern has established a most liberal apprenticeship sys- 
tem, has provided for the health and comfort of its employes, 
and in other ways made the work in its shops attractive. The 
business is flourishing and is constantly enlarging. 

The executive staff is as follows: F. W. Harding, general 
H. S. Poole, chief engineer; C. H. Harding, superin- 
tendent; Allen Clarke, production engineer, and C. W. Cress- 
man, in charge of office. 


manager ; 


CANADIAN NOTES. 

The K. & S. Canadian Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Weston, 
Ontario, is to build a factory addition which will double its 
present floor space and provide facilities for the manufacture 
It now manufactures rubber sundries and half- 
heels and whole heels. This concern is also having plans pre- 
have been established 
on the Continent, in England and in the United States. 

The Hercules Rubber Co., Limited, Brampton, Ontario, has 
It is 


of dipped goods. 


pared for a tire factory. Connections 


completed its factory and began operations early in April. 
specializing on tires, tubes, and accessories. 

Premier Co., Guelph, Ontario, has 
changed its name to The Northern Rubber Company, Limited. 
F. E The 


concern will manufacture rubber footwear exclusively in its new 


The Rubber Limited, 


Partridge is president and A. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


four-story factory now building. 

The Sterling Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ontario, manu- 
facturer of high-grade rubber specialties and sundries, is 
building an addition to its factory which will practically 
double its present floor space. The cost will be about $25,000. 

The Aero Cushion Inner Tire & Rubber Co. of Ontario, 
Limited, Wingham, Ontario, has purchased two factory 
buildings, one 200 by 80 and the other 165 by 65 feet, for which 
it is ordering machinery to manufacture its “Aero” cushion 
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inner tires. The officers of the company are: Thomas R, Ben- 
nett, president; M. E. Zurbrigg, vice-president; G. L. Bisbee, 
secretary-treasurer; E. L. Sherbondy, general manager; C. E. 
Judson, sales manager; directors—Thomas R. Bennett, M. E. 
Zurbrigg, Jesse Button, Edward L. Sherbondy and L. Kennedy. 

The Regina Tire & Repair Shop, 1707 Scarth street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, has acquired a site for the building of a new 
block. J. C. Wilson is manager. 

D. Duncan has been appointed credit manager of the Calgary, 
Alberta, branch of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited. 

The Canadian press reports that The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Canada, Limited, has disposed of the balance of its pre- 
ferred treasury stock, for $200,000 of which employes subscribed 
at $95. 

NEW RUBBER INTERESTS OF TALMON H. RIEDER. 

The Ames Holden Tire Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, has 
just been incorporated at $3,000,000 to manufacture automobile 
tires and accessories. The incorporators are Talmon H. Rieder, 
Douglas L. McGibbon, Stephen J. LeHuray, and others. Prop- 
erty has been purchased at Kitchener, Ontario, where a factory 
will be built. 

The Mount Royal Rubber Co., Montreal, Quebec, capitalized 
at $500,000, has been incorporated to manufacture rubber tires 
and other kinds of rubber goods. The incorporators are Talmon 
H. Rieder, Douglas L. McGibbon, Charles H. Ancrum, and 


others. Mr. Rieder, who was formerly president of the Can- 
adian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, is president. 
“he company is planning to build a $100,000 factory. 


Talmon H. Rieder was recently elected president of the Ames- 


Holden-McCready Co., Montreal, which manufactures shoes. 


ALL-WHITE POLICE UNIFORMS. 

The fashion of wearing white rubber coats and caps in rainy 
weather, started by the police department of New York City, 
has been adopted by other cities. The police force of Montreal, 
Canada, is equipped for heavy, rainy weather with white rubber 
} 


coats, caps, and boots, and the accompanying picture shows the 














MontTreaAL Povice iN WHITE RusBer Coats 


escort of a procession of returned soldiers on a recent Sunday 
morning. The coats, caps, and boots were manufactured by the 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


JAPANESE RUBBER TOYS IN CANADA. 


A report from the consu! at Kingston, Ontario, comments on 
the replacing of German-made toys, including those of rubber, by 
those of other countries, with special reference to the development 
of the Japanese toy industry. In this connection he cites an article 


which recently appeared in a Japanese magazine, from which it 
would appear that the Japanese product is largely supplanting 
the German. However, after careful investigation in his district, 
he finds that the American article, whether mechanical, metal or 
rubber, is preferred to any from Europe or Asia and that the 
annual trade is on the increase. 


A MILL VILLAGE FOR THE HANES RUBBER CO. 
The Hanes Rubber Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is 
developing a 135-acre tract adjoining its factory as a modern 
mill village of the most approved type. 

















CoTTAGES FOR HANES RusBpBer Co. EMPLoyEs. 


A tract of some 135 acres of attractive topography that will 
afford opportunity for expansion of both plant and village has 

een selected and a firm of well-known village planners are in 
charge of the work, thus assuring good architecture and pleas- 
ing landscape features. 

The plans include several miles of graded, grass-bordered 
streets with concrete sidewalks. All traffic arteries lead to two 
important centers—the plant, and the community center, where 
will be located a building for entertainments, motion-pictures, a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, also modern stores of various sorts. 

A twelve-acre tract is reserved for expansion of the plant. Seven 
storage warehouses will be erected for raw materials, and two 
textile mills are projected nearby, to supply fabric needs, the first 
of these to be of 10,000-spindle equipment for the production of 
tire-building fabrics. 


NEW TIRE INDUSTRY FOR BUFFALO. 

The Madison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., has erected in Buffalo, 
New York, a modern plant equipped with the most approved 
machinery for the manufacture of highest quality automobile cord 
and fabric tires and inner tubes. A large chemical laboratory, 
fully equipped with facilities for chemical control of raw materi- 
als, manufacturing process, and physical testing of the products, 
has been installed. In fact, provision has been made to render 
effective the determination of the management to place on the 
market only strictly high-class goods and to maintain them at a 
uniformly high standard of quality. 

It is expected that the plant will begin operation early in July, 
on a daily production of 250 tires and tubes. The output will be 
steadily increased to full capacity of the equipment, approximately 
1,000 tires and 1,000 tubes daily. 

William Meyers, formerly with the Racine Auto Tire Co., is 
superintendent, and will be ably assisted by equally competent 
experts. 

The main office and eastern sales department, 57th street and 
Broadway, New York City, will be in charge of Jean Nehmel- 
mann, eastern sales manager, formerly with the Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co. 

The control of the company is held by men connected with the 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., and with the banking 
firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann Co., New York. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


> 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


lation and make 48 hours the legal measure of 


HERE IS A WIDE-SPREAD MOVEMENT in this state to antici- 
‘| ate egis 
ral of the rubber companies are already 
running their plants on this basis, and in most cases this is 
‘tually an advance of wages, as the workers are paid the same 
amounts for tl hor veek’s work as they have received for 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden and Melrose; the 
udson, and the American Rubber Co., 
lige, are now running on the 48-hour schedule The 

nverse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, and the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, are also running their plants 48 hours a week, this 


being so divided in five days that it gives the employes a double 


liday, Saturday and Sunday. The Monatiquot Rubber Works 
( 1 the Ma R er Works Co., of South Braintree, 
are also rut g five-day, 48-hour schedule. In some of 
hese latter plants the fi lay schedule is an experiment, and 
r the summe ea nly, but if the plan is successful, it 

] I the year 

* * * 
vew gla resentatives of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
ened in Boston late in May, where conferences were held 
\kron headquarters at the company’s 


store on Boylston street, the affair winding up with a 











linner at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Among those who addressed 
eting t S. V. Norton, manager of truck sales; E. C. 
s, advertising manage H. H. Eager, assistant manager 
k t sale \ Leavitt, manager of pneumatic truck 

es, and E. J ghes nager of sales personnel. 
feature of the dinner was a reminiscent address by S. C. 
f New Bedford, Massachusetts, the oldest Goodrich dis- 
t New England. A theatre party concluded the con- 

+ * * 

meeting worthy of notice, which was held too late 
por ast mont was the occasion of a visit of vice- 
ent mer E, Sawyer and general factory footwear man- 
Myror lar] f the United States Rubber Co., 
plant of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. Under the escort 
7. L. Lawrence, factory manager, and P. C. Benjamin, super- 
ntendent, the two factories were inspected. At factory No. 1, 
Mr. Sawyer served his apprenticeship, he was cordially 
greeted by a number of employes who were fellow-workers 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Association promptly called a special 
it Fells Hall to entertain the visitors. 
excellent dinner was served, at which Mr. Lawrence acted 





astmaster. Presi ilford of the association welcomed 

1e guests, and declared Mr. Sawyer an honorary member, Mr. 
“lark having previously been elected as such. Employment Man- 
ager J hn T Cooper extended greetings on behalf of the em- 
yes and officials. Mr. Clark spoke earnestly of the im- 
yrtance of the best possible industrial relations and of the 
value of the foreman’s influence. He referred to some of his 
ice, and described the wonderful salvage 





experiences in 
plants there 
The address of Sawyer was of much interest as an 
nterpretation of the desire of the company as to the relation- 
ship with the employes, and of his own personal interest in 
1, for he referred frequently to old friends in the factory 
whom he had never forgotten 
The Boston Rubber Shoe Association, which was responsible 
for this meeting, is composed of the heads of departments in the 
f ries and offices of the company, and was organized in 
er, 1918, to bring about a better acquaintance. It has a 
rship of 120, and holds at least one social meeting a 





month, and has been very successful in every way. Last month 
a ladies’ night was held, in which more than a hundred couples 
participated. A concert, impersonations and character dancing 
preceded refreshments, after which a program of dancing occu- 
pied the remaining two hours before midnight. 

* ~ . 

Francis H. Appleton, the wel!-known reclaimer, attended the 
four-day meeting of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic 
Shrine at Indianapolis last month, being a delegate of Aleppo 
Temple, of Boston, of which body he is now Chief Rabban. Mr. 
Appleton is very enthusiastic regarding this order, of which 
there are over 8,000 members in this state. 

* «“ * 

Abraham Sydeman, general manager of the Plymouth Rubber 
Co., Canton, Massachusetts, is a member of the board of 
directors of the Citizens’ National Bank, a new institution 
which commenced business in Boston the 19th of last month. 

~ < a 

The Hood Rubber Co. is offering to preferred stockholders 
10,000 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock, being all that remain 
unissued of such stock authorized to be issued at not less than 
par by a vote of the stockholders in July, 1917. Each holder may 
subscribe for one new share for each four shares, or fraction 
thereof, that he held June 19, and arrangements have been 
made to dispose, by private subscriptions, of any stock not 
taken by the preferred stockholders. 

- ~ * 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Mayflower Rubber 
Works Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts, George E. Jean- 
dheur was elected vice-president, and Richard K. Fields, secre- 
tary. Both these gentlemen were formerly connected with the 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., of Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

* - * 

William Whitlock, for over 15 years with The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has severed his connection 
with that concern, and will take a vacation of several months 
before again entering business. He has been connected with the 
tire business many years, at first with the G. & J. Tire Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, where he rose from foreman to super- 
intendent, holding that position until he resigned to become 
assistant superintendent of the Fisk plant. Mr. Whitlock was 
very popular at the factory, and he leaves with the best wishes 
for his future of the entire Fisk organization. 

” - 7 

Ernest C. Clark, formerly vice-president of the Clark Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Massachusetts, has severed his 
connection with that concern, and is now with Beck, Van 
Siclen Co., exporter, New York City. He is succeeded by his 
father, Maurice C. Clark, who was for several years with the 
Banigan Rubber Co., and since then has superintended the 
erection and installation of a number of rubber mills and reclaim- 
ing plants. 

* ” * 

W. Irving Bullard, manager of The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts, has been elected treasurer of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

* 7 x 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., New York City, crude rubber 
dealer, has opened an office in the Winthrop Building, 1 
Water street, Boston, Massachusetts, under the management of 
Marston Haviland. 

- 7 * 

A. G. McClurg has been appointed factory manager of the 

Carlisle Cord Tire Co., Andover, Massachusetts. 
7 * * 

The Revere Rubber Co., Chelsea, Massachusetts, a subsidiary 

of the United States Rubber Co., has elected the following 
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officers for the ensuing year: directors—Walter S. Ballou, 
Charles C. Case, Samuel P. Colt, H. E. Converse, James B. 
Ford, Lester Leland, Charles B. Seger, and Elisha S. Williams; 
officers—Samuel P. Colt, chairman; Lester Leland, vice-chair- 
man; Elisha S. Williams, president; W. H. Blackwell, treasurer; 
John D. Carberry, secretary; F. L. Bunker, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary; F. O. Miles, assistant treasurer. 
* * * 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has 
disposed of its new issue of $15,000,000 of seven per cent cumu- 
lative first preferred stock, tax-exempt in Massachusetts, on 
which dividends are payable on the first days of February, May, 
August and November. 

x* * * 

Stickney, Tirrell & Co., importers of chalk and manufacturers 
of whiting, have removed to the Old South Building, Washing- 
ton and Milk streets, Boston, Massachusetts. Their factory is in 
East Bost.n. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE scarcity of home accommodations in Akron has fur- 
7 nished the stimulus for the movement to be undertaken 
by the Akron Home Owners’ Investment Co., the president of 
which is Harvey S. Firestone, who is also president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Mr. Firestone has worked 
out a plan by which the $5,000,000 company will erect 5,000 houses 
in Akron and assist those who wish to buy them on first mort- 
gages with a proper interest rate, or on second mortgages with- 
out commission and a low rate of interest. Titles will be 
examined free of charge and architects’ plans may be consulted 
in the company’s office. It is hoped to provide shelter for 20,000 
persons. 

AKRON NOTES, 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Park, Akron, has 
organized a colony of deaf employes under the direction of 
B. M. Schowe. The Firestone company has the honor of having 
in its employ the first deaf men ever employed in the Akron 
rubber industry. It is not generally known that deaf people, 
and deaf mutes, as well, make excedingly expert workmen. The 
company also has in its employ a man who is totally blind, but 
who can turn out tire repair work equal to that produced by 
those possessed of full sight. 

The Firestone company has also organized a class to study 
the sign ianguage used by the deaf, under the direction of B. M. 
Schowe of the Labor Department. The lessons will be given 
twice a week and will be conducted in the sign language. The 
spoken word will be forbidden in the classroom. 

x * * 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, now employs more 
than 500 deaf mutes in its various departments. A special class 
in the factory school is conducted for their benefit and they 
have their own social and athletic organizations. 

7. * * 

Miss Merry C. Echols, a graduate of Akron City Hospital, 
whose experience has included private nursing and institution 
work as the superintendent of Massillon City Hospital. for. eight 
years, has been secured by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for the position of superintendent of nurses. She 
had recently been resident instructor at the Akron City Hospital 

* * * 

Francis A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, has been elected president of the newly 
formed. Para Co., which is to build a $750,000 hotel and office 
building where the Hotel Buchtel now stands, The company 
is incorporated for $40,000 and has obtained a 99-year lease of 


the hotel property, dating from April 1, 1919, but construction 
of the new ten-story building will not begin until late this autumn 
or early next spring, due to unexpired leases of tenants of the 
present structure. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has appointed E. M. 
Sonntag special representative of the company at Madrid, Spain, 
to engage in promotional and investigational work throughout 
the chief Spanish cities. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is building a new 
clubhouse for employes, opposite the factory office on Market 
street and Goodyear avenue, 170 by 400 feet. It is to be of 
brick and steel construction, five stories high, and will include 
all the modern industrial clubroom features, such as gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, showers, rest-rooms, reading-rooms, and a the- 
atre which will seat 2,000. A corporation school with class- 
rooms, study hall and auditorium is also provided, while on the 
top floor will be a lunch and dining-room on the cafeteria plan. 
The building will cost about $500,000. 

Fifty boy scouts with their officers will enjoy a motor-truck 
camping trip in trucks furnished by the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, beginning June 26, 1919. The boys will 
cover about 3,000 miles and pass through nine states, visiting 
the historical and scenic points along a route across the upper 
part of New York, through Niagara Falls, Utica, Syracuse, and 
Albany, ecross New Hampshire to Portland, Maine, and return 
via Boston, Providence and New Haven to Ithaca, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, and Youngstown. The trucks will be provided with 
pneumatic tires and have double-deck upper and lower sleepirg 
berths. 

* « 7. 

The athletic team of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, at the 
Memorial Day meet, rolled up a score of 59, as compared with 
that of 45 by the Goodyear team, 40 by Firestone, and 9 by 
Miller. The entry list totaled over 180, and all contestants 
were bona fide members of the concerns represented. 

All point winners in this meet will be entered in the national 
factory employes’ track and field meet, to be held at Gary, 
Indiana, July 4, 1919, under the auspices of the American Indus- 
trial Athletic Association. Horseshoe pitching and wrestling have 
been added to the regular list of events. 


30y Scouts connected with the Goodrich company are building 
a log cabin at Rex Lake from plans drawn by Henry Bishop, of 
Department 18-U. The cabin will be a model Scout home, with 


folding tables that pull to the ceiling, a 4 by 6-foot fireplace, and 
spacious porch, besides the customary benches, bunks and 
lockers. 


+ * * 

The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, is completing the factory 
wing which will house portions of the cord-tire building and 
curing departments. 

* iad * 


The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, has contracted for 
another factory wing, to be of standard mill brick and steel con- 
struction, five stories high, to cost approximately $100,000. 

* x * 


Fred J. Horn, recently discharged from the Army, will rep- 
resent Fred Stern & Co., crude rubber importers, New York 


City, in Akron, assisted by Paul Bloom. 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 

The Polson Rubber Co., Doan avenue and Nickel Plate Rail- 
road, Cleveland, is planning to build a large modern factory to 
take care of its increased business in tire accessories 

* * * 

The Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, has increased its 
capital from $2,000,000. to $5,000,000, consisting of $2,500000 
worth of both preferred and common stock. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 
The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Bucyrus, has bought a 


three-acre site on Goodale street, Columbus, where it is building 
a two-story factory, 100 by 400 feet, for which new and im- 
proved machinery and equipment has been purchased. The 


factory is expected to be in operation by October 15, 1919 


* > * 

The Long Wear Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio, has taken over 
the production and sales the Quality Tire & Rubber Co., 
Anderson, Indiana, and will shortly build an addition to its 
plant Elyria. Both fact will be under the supervision of 


Frank W. O’Brien, general manager. 


* > > 
meeting of the stockholders of the National Tire 


was held on Wednesday, June 11, 1919, when a 
the year’s business was read, showing a pros- 


The annual 


& Rubber Co 


financial report of 

perous year’s business, exceeding all previous records. The 
sale of the remaining unissued capital stock, both common and 
preferred, was outlined as the initial step in a comprehensive 
plan for immediate expansion of the business that provides for 
the trebling of the output 


At the meeting of the board of directors, the following officers 
ted: C. L. Merwin, president; S. L. Warner, 
lent and general manager; C. W. Helman, secretary; R. B 


were ele vice- 
pre sik 
Taggart 


( } 


treasurer. 
Miley has been elected vice-president in charge of sales 


of the National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. Mr. 
Mil widely known in the tire industry through his ten 
years’ service as general sales manager for the McGraw Tire 


His affiliation promises an aggressive policy of 
yf distribution of the National company’s 


& Rubber Co 
lening the field 


* * — 
Elyria, Ohio, recently elected the 
H. A. Beck, president; W. H 


Clement, treasurer, and C. A. 
T. Clauser, C. W. Smalley, 


The Clarke Rubber Co 
following officers and directors: 
( vice-president; E. P. 


Squire, secretary. Directors: E. 


C. D. Lehman and J. A. Reublin 
* * * 
The Rainbow Tire & Rubber Co., Delaware, Ohio, has 


acquired a factory site of 24 acres of land between the Penn- 
1 Big Four railway systems, and is planning a two- 
The officers are: Charles E. 
Ross, president; H. L. Gilbert, vice-president; C. A. Morrison, 
secretary and attorney. The 
Fegley and C. A. Wag- 


sylvania at 
story building, 100 by 300 feet 

George | Caylor, 
include the above and H. E 


treasurer ; 
directors 
goner 


The board of directors of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio, recently set aside some of 
the common capital stock of the company for purchase by their 
employes at par value on the following plan. The stock may be 
purchased for cash or by deferred monthly payments. When 
first payment is made, all cash dividends are credited to the 
subscriber’s as additional payment until the full price 
has been paid. made to extend time of payment 
in cases of unavoidable inability to meet the regularly due in- 
stalments. 

The McGraw company are demonstrating their interest in 
promoting the welfare of their employes, having recently pre- 
sented each with individual insurance policies under the indus- 
trial group plan. The company has purchased a large tract of 
land near the factory, with plenty of water facilities, and plans 
a park for employes’ use. Swimming, boating, and fishing facili- 


account 


Provision is 


ties will be provided; also athletic fields anda golf course. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE McGRAW COMPANY. 


ayes ( and president of The Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rul East Palestine, and Cleveland, 
nan of varied business and the industry 
prominently identified, he estab- 
lished when well 
past middle life. 


Born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1857, and 
educated there by 
private tutors, he 
became a member 
of the firm of J. 
A. McGraw Broth- 
ers at the age of 
23, and while with 
concern he 
was interested suc- 
cessively in brick 
manufacture, and 
the hotel and real 
estate business. In 
1908, to start his 
son, R. W. Mc- 
Graw, in business, 
he secured the pat- 
ent right on what 
was then known as 
the “Vertical Fabric Thread Tire,” and contracted with a Dayton, 


Ohio, « 


founder 
ver Co 


McGraw, 


interests, 





this 








McGraw 


Epwin C, 


oncern to manufacture it. 

In 1909 he decided to build a tire plant, and selecting East 
Palestine, Ohio, as a good location, he started with an initial 
production of eight tires a day. Additional capital and an en- 
larged plant has brought the product up to 5,000 tires and 6,000 
tubes a day. A year ago, the company changed its policy from 
that of manufacturing popular-priced tires to the production of 
tires, today the fabric and cord tires being 
turned out carry the 5,000-mile guaranty, and in addition the 
McGraw solid motor tires command a prominent place in the 


high-grade and 


trade. 

In all this progress, Mr. McGraw has been the moving spirit. 
Though spending the winter months at Miami, Florida, he keeps 
in close touch with the home office, and by his advice and coun- 
sel directs the business. He is a member of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association, is a life-member of the Elks, and is presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust and Savings Co., and a director of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., both of Miami, Florida, where he is also 
First Commodore of the Biscayne Yacht Club. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE MANUFACTURING RUBBER INDUSTRY Of Rhode Island is at 
T present in a quiescent state and marking time, awaiting 
the resumption of rush conditions which is believed to be in- 
evitable in the replenishing of regular stocks during the recon- 
structive period. In the meanwhile the larger plants have closed 
down for repairs, and in some instances to make improve- 
ments. The indications on every hand are for an indefinite 
period of activity following the readjustment of conditions that 
is now under way. The manufacturers are still handicapped 
by the shortage of labor, especially skilled workmen, as com- 
paratively few of the men returning. from service have as. yet 
resumed their former positions incthe mills, preferring, at least 
during the summer months, a continuance of outdoor life. 
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Notices were posted on May 24 in the Woonsocket Rubber 
Co.’s plant, the Alice rubber mill at Woonsocket, and the 
Millville rubber boot mill at Millville, employing 2,500 hands; 
and in the National India Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol, employ- 
ing more than 4,500 operatives, announcing that, effective June 2, 
these footwear mills would adopt a 48-hour weekly schedule 
instead of the 54-hour schedule, and that rates of pay would 
be so readjusted that the help would earn as much wages in the 
48 hours as they had been making in the 54. 

« ~ * 

The American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, employing more 
than 700 hands, went on a 48-hour a week schedule on June 2, 
instead of the 49% hours that it has been operating on for 
several months, and wages were readjusted so that the pay of 
the operatives is not diminished. W. Maxwell Reed, plant man- 
ager, has arranged the new schedule into five working days, so 
as to close the factory on Saturdays and thus allow the oper- 
atives a whole holiday. With the resumption on June 2, after 
the Memorial Day shut-down, the plan also started running 
nights as well as days to take care of increasing orders. 

* * * 

A new time schedule has also become operative at the rubber 
cloth factory of the O’Bannon Corporation at West Barrington, 
whereby the mill starts at 7 o’clock in the morning instead of a 
quarter of an hour earlier, the lapse being made up at the end 
of the work day. A night, as well as a day shift is being 
operated, double shifts of men are engaged, and the plant is 
being operated almost continuously. 

* x 

The factory of the National India Rubber Co. in Bristol, which 
was closed for a period of two weeks the latter part of May, 
resumed operations on June 2. Douglas Morey, who resigned 
recently as manager of the planning and industrial relations 
departments at the National Co., has gone to New Haven, as 
New England manager of the National Thrift Bond Corporation. 
Lawrence S. Edwards is head of the planning department, and 
Andrew W. Anthony has taken over the industrial relations 
department. James P. Murphy, former superintendent at the 
Narragansett Rubber Co.’s mill at Bristol, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the National Co. 

Fire, which threatened the entire shoe division of the National 
company’s plant, broke out on the afternoon of June 19 in the 
training department of the shoe room, located on the third floor 
of building No. 3. The sprinkler system flooded the room when 
the fire started, and the water penetrated through the floor into 
the stitching room on the second floor, and also into the paper- 
box-making department on the first floor and the wooden-box 
factory in the basement. The damage in the stitching and box 
departments was entirely by water, the stock and machinery 
being soaked. The shoe division was closed about a week, 
affecting about 3,000 hands. 

A new pump house in addition to the present plant is being 
erected on the south side of the old pumping station of the 
National company, at the foot of Church street, to enlarge the 
salt-water pumping plant. This will greatly facilitate the pump- 
ing of salt water from Bristol harbor for cooling purposes. 

The management of the National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, 
has formulated plans for an active campaign of Americanization 
among its operatives in connection with the general policy of 
the concern for the general welfare, education and uplift of 
employes. At the last meeting of the Bristol public school board 
a proposal was received from the company that a teacher from 
the school department be assigned to the company’s works to 
conduct a school for five hours a day, five days a week, for 50 
weeks in a year, for the purpose of teaching general education 
with special attention to Americanization. The, proposition has 
been taken under consideratiom by the school committee. 

x* * * 


Work has been commenced by the Woonsocket Rubber Co. 


on a two-story brick building at the Alice Mill plant for the 
offices of the industrial relation department, which includes the 
employment and planning departments. The building measures 
62 by 21 feet, with a one-story ell that is to be 21 by 10 feet. 
The second story is to be an assembly hall, where the over- 
seers, forewomen and the various committees of the employes 
of the concern will meet for business purposes, and also where 
dances and other social gatherings will be held. 
* * * 

Twelve salesmen of the United States Rubber Co. arrived 
at the Alice Mill plant, a subsidiary of the corporation, about 
the middle of the month to enroll in the Woonsocket division 
of the training school, which is being established in the principal 
factories of the corporation throughout the country. After 
remaining a week, these left and on June 28 another class arrived, 
the attendance for the second week being about 60. The sales- 
men were instructed in the construction of all the varieties of 
the newer types of rubber shoes, and also given an opportunity 
to become acquainted with every part of the shoe. The starting 
of the school is to prepare the salesmen for the coming winter 
campaign. 

The first class was entertained at luncheon in the factory 
restaurant one noon as guests of Henry C. Wagner, factory 
manager, and Herman Fahrenholz, superintendent, and at the 
close of the week’s session a dinner was given the departing 
salesmen. The members of the party included F. H. Bucking- 
ham and T. H. Furlong, Buffalo, New York; Champ Beaumont 
and R. B. Carney, Baltimore, Maryland; H. D. Brow and C. O. 
Braden, Omaha, Nebraska; J. L. Kenham and W. A. Quinn, 
Boston, Massachusetts; C. J. Milikan and A. Baumgarten, New 
York City, and B. L. Andrews and M. Melman, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, chairman of the executive 
committee, and former president of the United States Rubber 
Co., started on June 1 for Camp Colt, located at the foot of 
Mt. Katahdin, Maine, with a party of guests, whom he will 
entertain at his camp for three weeks, enjoying outdoor life, 
fishing, hunting, etc. The members of the party included Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin A. Barrows, Colonel and Mrs. Harold J. Gross 
of Providence; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew W. Anthony; Roswell 
C. Colt of Bristol; Mrs. Florence Miller Beresford, Mrs. 
Imogene Waldron: Mrs. John W. Bicknell of New York; 
Countess Eleanor Moroni of New York; Charles B. Seger of 
New York, president of the United States Rubber Co.; Walter 
S. Ballou of Providence; Dr. I. Hart Noyes of Providence, and 
George E. Leighton of Bristol. 

= = 

The Narragansett Cotton Mills, Inc., 614 Jackson Building, 
Providence, with mills at Apponaug, Rhode Island, will start 
the manufacture of tire fabric as soon as the installation of 
machinery is completed. 

7. * . 

According to the last report of the Rhode Island factory in- 
spector, dated January, 1919, there are fifteen rubber firms in 
the state employing 8,630 persons as follows: 4,878 men, 3,276 
women, 184 boys under 16 and 292 girls under 16. The sani- 
tary condition of five of these places of business was reported 
as good, of two very good, and of eight excellent. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
N INVOLUNTARY PETITION in bankruptcy has been filed in 
the United States District Court at Trenton against the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., of New Brunswick, New Jersey, by 
August C. Streitwolf, of that place, on behalf of three creditors 
of the.concern. Mr. Streitwolf acted for the Rolfe Building 
Materials Co., the New Brunswick Iron Works, and Anthony 
Roth, Jr., all of New Brunswick. 
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Recently the company filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
through R. E. Watson, and this action was held by Vice-Chan- 
celor Lane to constitute a contempt of court, as Elgin McBurney 
had already been named receiver for the concern through pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Court of Chancery. The voluntary 
bankruptcy action has since been dismissed. It is now said that 
the creditors represented by Mr. Streitwolf, including the New 
Brunswick men and a number in New York City, will seek to 


handle the affairs of the concern, instead of having them 
directed through the Chancery Court. 
7 . * 


William J. B. Stokes, head of the Thermoid, Home and Joseph 
Stokes rubber companies, Trenton, is now acting as chairman 








of the board of trustees of the big fund being collected for 
the family of a Trenton policeman who was slain by automobile 
i its 

The Ajax Rubber ‘ In Trenton, has ca arrest 
of the ringleader I the gang ol lieves that stole 
several hundred dollars’ worth of tires fror t The 
gang operated ir its along the Delaware & Raritan canal 
at night. Entrance was gained each time by climbing through a 


window when the watchman was in another part of the plant. 


feet of land along the Reading railroad and are planning to build 
a new one-story factory on it to take care of increased business. 


‘ * 


Charles W. Carll’s Sons, Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of steel tables, stock calender shells, steel stock bins, tire racks, 








und other specialties for the rubber trade, have acquired 550 
* * 

William H. Ivens’ Sons are erecting a two-story brick and 

] g, OO ( Beakes street, Trent I the 

l r ha ( ilties 

* * * 

The members of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iati have recently made their annual donation of $100 t 
he Trenton Day Nursery 

> * > 

The Capitol Tire & Rubber Co., of New York, has opened a 

Saies a 103 Sou W street Trentor 
* * * 

W ~ ears ¢ ected w e Acme 
i looking after tl rade in 
centra Ne \A Jerse ntuy 

ed from é us, where the 303d 
Battali lea I ps East 
State stre¢ and ened a é Mr 
Stryker will devote his time s been cover- 
ing for the Acme mpany, while in 
cl irge f the ; d st i 
* > = 

[The plant forme: wne y the Diehl Manufacturing 

Newark avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and later transferred 
to the Militor Corp., of New York, has been purchased by 
the Overland Rubber Co., a subsidiary of the Willys-Knight 
interests. The pur e price is reported to be $265,000. The 
new owners manufacture rubber goods and automobile tires 

* * * 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, New Jersey, contem- 
plates erecting a le fice building and recreation room 
and dining-room for the employes. The company recently bought 


a large plot of ground at Bridge street and Pennsylvania avenue 
for the purpose of expansion 

se 8 
linton 


Avenue Baptist Church, 
‘rubber social,” and the admis- 
The rubber articles 


The young people of the 
vel 
line of rubber. 


Trenton, recently held a 1 


sion was anything in the 
} 


were donated to the worthy poor. 


The girls employed at the new plant of the Semple Rubber 
Co. on Lamberton street, Trenton, recently held a dinner in 
the new dining-room at the factory. The Semple company has 
given the employes permission to give dinners whenever they 
so desire. 

* * * 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, has 
built a small addition to its storehouse. The company has taken 
out another permit for a one-story building on Prospect street. 
to cost $1,000. 

* * * 

The Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, manufacturers of 
tire fabrics and cotton yarns, are having plans prepared for 
small houses in Allwood, one of the suburbs, and in the issue 
of its house organ, “Warp and Weft,” for June 6, 1919, calls 
attention to the desirability of these plans for employes who de- 
sire to own their own homes. Five illustrations of attractive 
houses are shown, including several different styles. 


*> * * 


The Broadway Tire Jobbers, Inc., 250 West 54th street, New 
York City, has received authorization to do business in New 
Jersey, and has opened an auto tire exchange at 255 Halsey 
street and a public service tire station at 270 Halsey street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

By Our Regular Correspondent. 
(>= of the most novel events of interest to the tire trade 
was the tire changing contest recently held at Pomona, 
one of the thriving suburbs of Los Angeles and Pasadena. The 

results were as follows: 

First, Pomona Tire Co., represented by Elmer N. Rose, using 
a Diamond tire; prize, Bulletin trophy cup and $25; time, 5 
Second, Wurl’s Garage, Pomona, repre- 
Claude Berry, using a Hartford tire; prize, $15. 
rhird, G. P. Gafford, Upland, represented by Angus McCallum; 


$10. 


seconds. 


minutes, 52 


sented by 


prize, 
Herold Daig, representing Casa Blanca Garage, Ontario; E. 
representing Emil Lindstrande, Monrovia, and J. E. 
Granger ot Granger’s Garage, Spadra, were the first three men 
to finish in the race, but were disqualified by the judges at the 
contest, when their tires failed to show the 80 pounds 


Austin, 


end of the 
pressure 
Working like mad with every nerve tingling, the contestants 
went through the stunt without a mishap. At each step the 
excitement on the part of the audience grew more and more 
intense as the contestants reached the pumping-up stage. When 
all ten were battling with the back-breaking task of pumping 
up the tires to the required pressure the enthusiasm reached its 
limit. In a remarkably short space of time the tasks were 
when the judges examined the air and decided upon 
who were announced by A. V. Storer, secretary 
the Citrus Belt Auto Trades Association. 
When takes the average person per- 
haps about minutes to change a tire and pump it up again, the 
of 5 minutes and 25 seconds may be considered 
The record in a similar contest held in Oakland in 
1917 was 3 minutes and 43 seconds, with 85 pounds as the pres- 
sure. The best time in 1919 so far was also made in Oakland, 
being 4 minutes and 25 seconds at 80 pounds. Another record 
at the same pressure was made at Stockton in 5 minutes and 
10 sect 


nished, 


he winners, 


is considered that it 
5 

winner’s time 
remarkable. 


nds. 
* * * 

John Hannerwaas, vice-president of the Pacific Rubber Co., 
has been discharged from the Navy, where he served as an ensign 
through the war, and has resumed his duties with the concern in 
Los Angeles. 
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Mayor Higgins, of Brawley, in the Imperial Valley, in addi- 
tion to his political and municipal duties, has accepted the 
agency for Globe tires in that district, representing the Hawley 
King Co., of Los Angeles. 

* * * 

The Bell Rubber Co., of Los Angeles, has started retreading 
solid tires with a new process, and reports remarkable success. 
Charles Fleming, vice-president of the concern, says that at least 
45 per cent of the cost of a new tire is saved by their method 
and the guaranty given is the same as that on a new tire, the 
retreaded product often running as high as 20,000 miles. George 
T. Bell, president of the concern, has been in Akron, Ohio, 
looking over the construction of a factory with a capacity for 
turning out 100 reconstructed tires a day. 

ses 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, who is also president of the Lincoln Highway 
Association, will be present at the dedication ceremonies of 
the completion of the 17-mile strip of highway in the desert 
regions of Utah, which will take place July 20, 1919. The con- 
struction was financed by the Goodyear company. 

* * * 


R. R. Colby, local manager of the Oldfield Tire Co., has 
received a letter from Mr. Oldfield, stating that he has already 
closed enough contracts to give the concern $4,000,000 worth of 
business this year, and that with contracts yet to come they 
may run over $10,000,000. 

od + * 

William T. Brooks, of Mesa, Arizona, dealer in “Horseshoe” 
tires for that territory, has been in Los Angeles, the guest of 
Roy R. Meads, president and general manager of the Pacific 
Rubber Co., distributor for California and Arizona. Mr. Brooks 
spent thirteen months in oversea service, and participated in 
the battles of Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Argonne, 
assisting in the operation of observation balloons. 

* * * 

F. C. Millhoff, general sales manager of The Miller Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, was a recent visitor in Los Angeles. He 
predicted a larger demand for tires this year, due to the 
increase in automobiling. His company is making heavy duty 
tire equipment for motor trucks, and most of the testing of 
these tires is done in California, where many of the stage lines 
are equipped with them. Among them are the El Dorado stage 
line, the delivery trucks of the Bradford Baking Co., the White 
Bus Line, running from Los Angeles to San Bernardino and 
intermediate points, and also the Big Bear Mountain stage. 

* * * 

F. V. Springer, vice-president of the Hewitt Rubber Co., and 
Charles W. Harris, president of the Hewitt Rubber Co. of 
California, have been in Los Angeles conferring with J. B. 
Wood, distributor of Hewitt tires for this territory. 

* * * 

The Western Wheel Co., on Los Angeles street, has been 
chosen distributor of Firestone truck tires as well as Firestone 
rims. This company, which was formerly the Phineas Jones 
Co., is one of the best-equipped wheel-manufacturing plants in 
the entire West. 

af * * 

The B. F. Wade Tire & Rubber Co., which has taken over 
the distribution of the Knight and the Blackstone fabric tires 
for Southern California, will henceforth concentrate exclusively 
on the wholesaling of these lines. The Los Angeles retail busi- 
ness of the company has been purchased by Howard S. Reed, 
who will continue to conduct it at 512 West Eighth street. Mr. 
Reed was formerly in the tire business in San Bernardino, giving 
up his business to enlist in the Navy, where he won a commis- 
sion as ensign during the war. Fred C. Schweitzer, sales man- 
ager, has just returned from seventeen months’ service overseas. 





Manager Bershon, of the Bershon Tire Co., announces that 
the Victor Rubber Co., of Springfield, Ohio, will shortly make 
deliveries of their cord tires, and are starting shipments to the 
coast. 

ok * x 

Hugo Hoffstaedter, general manager of the Polack Tire & 
Rubber Co., which is distributed in California and Arizona by 
the Pacific Rubber Co., was a recent visitor in Los Angeles, 
calling on distributors and dealers in the district. 

* * * 

William H. Yule, until recently manager of mechanical sales 
for The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has resigned and will leave 
the rubber industry to take charge of 
an orange and fruit ranch which he 
has lately purchased near Santa Bar- 
California. Mr. Yule has been 
with the Goodrich company since 1908. 

x * * 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
104 North 14th street, Portland, Oregon, 
is building a second story addition to 
its present building, giving 10,000 
square feet of additional ffoor space, the 
building being 50 by 200 feet. This is 
a branch of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
has no connection with the Goodyear Rubber Co., 67 Fourth 
street, Portland, Oregon, with which, through the similarity in 
lames, it is sometimes confused. 





bara, 








Witiam H. Yute. 


*” “<< _ 

The Western Rubber Co., 521 West 8th street, Los Angeles, 
California, manufacturer of tires and tubes, has changed its 
name to the Bradstreet Rubber Co. 

x ~ * 


E. H. Trader, sales manager of The American Rubber & Tire 
Ce., Akron, Ohio, has left on a trip through the West, intend- 
ing to spend the greater part of the summer with the distributers 
of American-Akron products in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. On his way out he will stop in Denver and will 
return by way of Canada. 

* * *- 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, has established 
warehouses in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and will hereafter 
distribute its zinc oxide, lithopone, and other products to the 
Pacific Coast trade from these centers. 





THE SOUTHWEST COTTON INDUSTRY 

That Southern California is destined to be the outlet for the 
rapidly growing cotton industry of Arizona and the Imperial 
Valley is evident from the significant business developments in 
that direction. A $100,000 cotton-buying company, with its full 
capitalization paid up, has been incorporated in Los Angeles, 
having connections with most of the important cotton buyers 
in the South and East. K. M. Turner, of New York, is presi- 
dent; H. M. Fraser, of New York, and Richard A. Fanto, of 
San Francisco, are vice-presidents; J. Robinson, of New York, 
is treasurer, and G. C. Dennis, a Los Angeles attorney, is sec- 
retary. The new firm is known as Turner, Kuhn, Frazer, Inc. 
According to Mr. Dennis, the company has already made 
market connections with all the big cotton-buying centers of the 
world, and plans to make Los Angeles the concentration point 
for all the cotton shipping in the Southwest, its idea being that 
baled cotton should go to eastern and foreign markets by boat 
from Los Angeles harbor, after being transported here by rail. 

A new cotton compress is to be erected at Los Angeles harbor 
and has been authorized by the city council, the Harbor Com- 
mission being instructed to enter into a contract for the installa- 
tion of the plant at a cost not to exceed $80,000. It will be 
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Traffic 


operated by the Harbor Commission as a public utility. 
Manager Matson of the commission says: 

With a high density compress located at this port, not only will 
Southern California cotton for export to the Orient be brought 
here, but also that which goes to Europe at present through Gal- 
veston move this way. 

Local interests have filed with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration an application for a concentration rate so that Los 
Angeles will be made a po! concentration for cotton ship- 





nt 7 





ments. I have taken up with the Railroad administration the sub- 
ject of adjusting export rates on cotton from the Texas cotton 
belt 

I am als 1 receipt of information from L. M. Fowler & Co., 
that several hundred usand bales of Texas cotton, in addition 
to tl f Southern California and Arizona, already are in sight 
for m g through this port the coming season, providing a 
high density compress is installed in time 

DUOPLEX CUSHION TIRE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The National Auto Wheels Corp., Wausau, Wisconsin, will 
beg September 1, the construction of another factory near 
Los Angeles, California. The company manufactures wheels of 
a new type that are claimed to be practicable and will do away 
with pneumatic tires 

The outer part of the wheel is a non-skid resilient cushion 
tire inted on a metal rim and guaranteed for 20,000 miles. 
The rim er a rubb inserted between the felloe 
and rim, and is guaranteed for the life of the car. It is con- 














Cross SEcTION TRANSVERSE SECTION. 
structed to give the utmost resiliency and absorb all shocks and 
rebound. It both sides by steel channels, and 
is insurance against crystallization 

The manufacturers claim 150 per cent saving in tire expense 
during the life of the car. While the initial expense in equip- 
ping a car with these wheels is greater than that of pneumatic 
tires, it is declared that ultimately the economy of the device 


is protected on 


will be demonstrated. 


EAGLE-PICHER BUYS INTEREST IN MIDLAND CHEMICAL. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Illinois, has acquired an 
interest in the Midland Chemical Co., of the same city, manu- 
“Sterling” lithopone. The the Midland 
company will be removed to adjoin those of the Eagle-Picher 
company in the Continental & Commercial National Bank Build- 
The new board of directors of the Midland company is as 
follows: O. S. Picher, president; W. T. Sheffield, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; T. S. Brown, Jr., treasurer; A. W. Ayer, 
superintendent; and H. G. Clopper. A sketch of Mr. Clopper 
appeared in Tue InpIA Rupser Worwp, June 1, 1919. 


facturer of offices of 


ing 


The General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, manufacturer of asbestos brake lining, steam packing, as- 
bestos textiles, etc., are installing a power plant, which is being 
erected by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 


RUBBER FROM SAGE BRUSH AND GREASEWOOD. 


Ca Joun E. Raxer of California has introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives for an appropriation of 
$5,000 “for the investigation and study of methods and testing 
sage brush and greasewood, which may be used for producing 
rubber, alcohol and acetic acid, including their utilization.” This 
bill is, in effect, the same as one introduced by Mr. Raker dur- 
ing the 1913 session of Congress but which did not get beyond 
the committee to which it was referred. The present bill has 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to 
be printed, and is designated as Bill H. R. 1129. 

Mention might be made in this connection of the investigations 
now in progress or recently completed, bearing on the subject 
of producing rubber from plants growing in the Western and 
Pacific States, which have been described at some length in 
Tue InpriA Rupper Wortp. The work of Professors H. M. Hall 
and Thomas H. Goodspeed is reported in the issue of June 1, 
1918, naming plants containing from 2 to 10 per cent of rubber, 
notably the Giant Rabbit Bush (Chrysothamnus) and the Dwarf 
Rabbit Bush (Ericameria). 

In the April 1, 1919, issue of THe InpIA RupBer Wor, 
Professor Hall is reported as saying, after further investigation 
of this subject, that the total amount of wild shrub in California 
with a rubber content is “so great that it is safe to say that 
there is enough rubber present to constitute an emergency supply 
in case we ever get into a war in which our importation would 
be curtailed, but the extraction of this would be an expensive 
process, since the average content for the whole West is prob- 
ably not more than 2% per cent, and even in the best districts 
it will not be more than 4 or 5 per cent on the average.” 

This investigation has proved the existence of over 70 species 
of rubber-producing plants growing in California, and Professor 
Jones, who is assisting Professor Hall, is extending his in- 
vestigations over Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado. 
Professor Hall describes as the most interesting the Chrysotham- 
nus nauseous, or “Common Green,” which produces a rubber 
said to be superior to that from the guayule plant of Mexico. 
Ten or fifteen years ago endeavors were made to exploit com- 
mercially the Picradenia floribunda utilis, or “greasewood” of 
Colorado, but the result was not encouraging. However, the 
subject of a native rubber supply grown in the United States 
is one worthy of still further investigation, and the result of 
Mr. Raker’s resolution will be watched with interest. 





CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, is repre- 
sented in Connecticut by G. G. Winsor, who is general super- 
visor of the depots at New Haven, Hartford, and Bridgeport. 
A. C. Peoble has charge of the New Haven district and H. A. 
Goodale of the trade in New Haven, with headquarters at 88 
College street and a service station at 274 Crown street. In 
Hartford, at 41-45 High street, C. C. Chaffee is in charge of 
the district and W. H. Lacey of the city trade. In Bridgeport, 
at 359 Fairfield avenue, George A. Davidson is in charge of the 
district and R. L. Whittington of the city trade. 

The Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Connecticut, a 
subsidiary of the United States Rubber Co., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: C. B. Whittelsey, president; E. Hopkinson, vice- 
president; J. P. Krogh, treasurer, and J. D. Carberry, secretary. 

The McMinn Tire Co., Inc., has been formed in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, by Stanley P. McMinn and Harold F. Blanchard, 
formerly on the “Motor World,” associated with George P. Mc- 
Minn, until recently superintendent of the Detroit, Michigan, 
plant of the Barrett Co. Headquarters are at 629 Fairfield ave- 
nue, and the officers are: S: P. McMinn;’president; H. F. Blanch- 
ard, vice-president, and George McMinn, secretary-treasurer. 
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The Economic Revolution in British Rubber Factories. 


coolly and solving problems sensibly. During the darkest 
days of the war they considered the after-peace develop- 
ment of industry and decided that war losses must be made up 
by hard work, and that capital and labor should work happily 
together. It was realized that both the volume and quality of 
output would have to be increased through the active co-opera- 
tion of labor and capital to raise the general level of productive 
capacity and efficiency, to maintain a high standard of work- 
manship and to improve working conditions. Organization must 
be improved, a better spirit created, and all friction and waste 
eliminated, and it was agreed that labor, as a party to industry, 
should have a voice in matters directly concerning its special 
interests, such as wage rates and conditions of employment. 
Machinery was then created for securing united action in 
the pursuit of common ends and for adjusting points involving 
competing interests, the organization being powerful enough to 
insure the acceptance of its decisions with confidence by both 
sides, with the knowledge that they would be generally adopted. 
As a result, every organized branch of British labor is 
being invited by the Government to participate in industrial 
management, and every employer’s organization is being asked 
to take organized labor into partnership. British labor wants 
shorter hours, higher wages, better working and housing con- 
ditions, but more important than these it wants a share in indus- 


T< BritisH have a reputation for meeting emergencies 


trial management, and it is getting it with the full consent and 
cooperation of employers. 

At the head of the new system of industrial government 
which is being developed in England there is a permanent coun- 
cil or parliament, composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the workers and of the employers, which literally makes 
laws for British industry. In each trade there is a national 
council comprising an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and employes, while in each section of the country there 
is a district council and in each shop, factory or mine there is 
a workers committee made up in the same way. 

Thus the British working-man and woman is getting a share 
in management and a real copartnership between capital and 
labor is being effected. The present system is by no means per- 
fect, but it provides a basis of development and in bringing 
about a peaceful economic revolution has probably avoided a 
revolution of violence such as now threatens France. Thinking 
men believe it will bring greater prosperity to the British people 
as a whole, mitigate the labor situation and effect no damage to 
other than profiteering interests. 

The objects, functions and constitutions of the National Joint 
Industrial Council of the Rubber Manufacturing Industry, and 
its district councils and works committees, which follow, are 
typical of the organizations being effected in various other 
industries. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL OF THE RUBBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Constitution Adopted at the First Meeting of the Council, Held at Montagu House, Whitehall, London, July 16, 1918. 


OBJECTS. 

To secure the largest possible measure of joint action between employers 
and workpeople for the safeguarding and development of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry as a part of national life and for the improvement of 
the conditions of ali engaged in that industry. 

It will be open to the Council to take any action that falls within the 
scope of its general object. Among its more specific objects will be the 
following: 

1. The consideration of the proposals for District Councils and Works 
Committees as put forward in the Whitley Report, having regard in each 
case to any such organizations as may already be in existence. 

2. The consideration and adoption of measures for securing the in- 
clusion of all employers and operatives in their respective organizations, 
and for securing the loyal observance by them of collective agreements. 

3. Kegular consideration of wages, hours, and working conditions in 
the industry as a whole. 

4. The consideration of the existing machinery for the settlement of 
differences between different parties and sections in the industry, and 
the establishment of machinery for this purpose where it does not already 
exist. 

5. The consideration of measures for securing maximum production and 
regular employment. 

6. The encouragement of research and invention, with a view to per- 
fecting the products of the industry. 

7. The adequate safeguarding of the rights of operatives inventing or 
designing improverrents. 

8. Inquirics into special problems of the industry, including the com- 
parative study of the statistics, organization and methods of the industry 
in this and other and, where desirable, the publication of 
reports. 

9. The improvement in conditions, with a view to removing danger to 
health in the industry, and the provision of special treatment, where 
necessary, for workers in the industry. 

10. The supervision of entry into, and training for the industry, and co- 
operation with the educational authorities in arranging education in all 
branches for the industry. 

11.. Cooperation with the industrial councils of other industries to deal 
with problems common to them and the rubber manufacturing industry. 


countries, 


12. Representation of the needs and opinions of the industry to gov- 
ernment departments and other authorities. 

13. The consideration of any other matters that may be referred to it 
by government departments or other authorities. 

CONSTITUTION. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

The Council shall consist of twelve representatives of the employers 
and twelve representatives of the operatives, appointed by the following 
organizations: 

ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS, 
India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Limited. 
British Rubber Tyre Manufacturers’ Association 5 
— Twelve representatives, 
Lamted cccovccccccccvccccccecesceceevcsecosce 
TRADE UNIONS. 
Amalgamated Society of India Rubber, Cable, and 


Aabbestes Werlket8 cccccccccccccsscccccscccecce .-Four representatives, 
National Amalgamated Union of Labour........ ..Two representatives. 
National Union of General Workers............... Two representatives. 
WE GD. odnteekny c6eednasccdssceneeseanns Two representatives, 
Amalgamated Society of Gas, Municipal and Gen- 

Ce TOUS in cn dénakdenen thncretanedgedaned One representative. 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union....... One representative. 

WEE ccndosenneds-sesnwewns euadencassmneentas Twelve representatives, 
REAPPOINTMENT. 


One-third of the representatives of the said association and unions shall 
retire annually and shall be eligible for reappointment. Members of the 
Council shall retire at the end of the first and second year in an order 
to be determined by lot, and thereafter on the expiration of three years’ 
membership. 

COMMITTEES. 

The Council may appoint such committees for special purposes as it 

may consider necessary, and define their powers. 
CO-OPTED MEMBERS. 


The Council shall have the power of appointing on committees or allow- 
ing committees to co-opt such persons of special knowledge not being mem- 
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bers of the Council as may serve the special purposes of the Council, pro- 
vidded that mmitt 


: Council shall be equally represented, 






























an 
(b) Any appointed or « yjted members shall serve only in 
a consultative capacity 
OFFICERS. 

The officers shall consist of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary or 
secretaries, and a treasurer 
_When the chairman 2 e of the operatives, the vice- 

ll be a representative of the employers, and vice versa. The 
in his absence, the vice-chairman) shall preside at all meet- 
4 ive a vote it not a casting vote. 
nc s e ¢ powered to appoint and maintain a secretary or 
and su clerical staff as it may think fit. It shall be em- 
pay t such rer eration as it may think fit. . 
ary off all be elected by the council at its annual meeting 
at f of . l, subject to the condition that chairman or 
vice-cha f employers’ side shall be succeeded by a repre 
sentative from the operatives’ side, shall be eligible for relection. 
MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL, 

The ordina eet f the Council shall be held as often as neces- 
Sary and not less tha a quarter The meeting in July of each 
year shall be the +t A_ special meeting - all be called on 
the requis n of six me + Council. Seven days’ notice of such 
meeting shall be give a the business of the mecting stated in the 
notice 

VOTING. 

The voting shall be by w of hands, or otherwise, as the Council] may 
etermine No resolution shall be garded as carried unless it has been 
approved by a majority of the members present on each side of the 
( ] 

QUORUM, 
Seve f i shall constitute a q of the Council. 
FINANCE 

The expenses ( et by the two sides of the Council 

. = 3 } t > 

Areas, 

House, Whitehall, 
AREAS OF DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
] ndon Distri« 4. Lancashire and District 
2. West of Eng i 5. Edinburgh Distric 
Birmingham and the 6. Glasgow District. 
Midlar Distr 
FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

The ' ‘ ‘ ( - ls sha he « NS 

1 I i rs that may be referred to them by 
t} National | + | t t t ex tive n within their 
dis ‘ " ‘ y arr t ' y tters de ted to 
the Nat ( 

& <9 qi ns to the National Joint Industrial Council 

a we ng of the ir try as a le 

3 To ta ex ‘ n their respective districts in connec 
t with atte terest r ng ters reterred t 
¢ } w t ( l 

e Claus 1 ‘ ter 
fou t erests of 

‘ tr The National ( s t 
: the D ( s t of the 

. = ( ‘ as to whether in the opinion 

the ficers f the Natior ( t actior ; t v v the 

nter f the 

National ¢ neil wit furt fourteen da ft Natior Council 

; not ex ‘ 1 . vet y art ur it District 

( 5 ; operation retr tively from the 
dat o dk : ) ( 

4. ( W D t Councils for other lustries to deal 
- . 

5 Ww , — , Fer 
er bet we { ‘ the ir st S 

ye se V \ factory r rkshop i re 

r to +t} District ( neil, and failing a settlement by the District 

r - differer referred to the National Council. 
CONSTITUTION OF A DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
6. MEMBERSHIP. 

The ¢ n s f mer er r as e half 
by t s € er half ¢ trade unions 
The s shall be er t 1 Dis ( nci in the 

n of r mer em at the associated firms in the 
respective areas At least one ember from ea le f the National 
Council shall be members of the s t ( if eir a 

4 N f Re ese atives 
MM pcshatess abubseneunsauenet 
7. REAPPOINTMENT. 
The representatives of t s and trade ns shall retire 
7 F on t ective s 


London, September 25, 


The following named men constitute the employers’ represen- 
tatives 


For Tue InpiA RuspBeER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


P. A. Birley, Chas. . & Co., Limited, Manchester. 
Hugh C. Coles, Wm. Warne & Co., Limited, London. 
J. T. Goudie, The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 


chairman. 


Tg W. & A. Bates, Limited, Leicester. 

E G. Charles Mandleberg, J. Mandleberg & Co., Limited. 

proofing Works, Manchester. 

Stuart A. Russell, The India Rubber, 
Co., Limited, Silvertown, London. 

William G. Wilson, The India Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Manchester, joint secretary. 


Limited, Leyland, 


Albion Water- 


Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 


Association, Limited, 


For Tue British Rupper Tyre MANuFAcTuRERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Fr. C. Baisley, The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 

F. W. Hinde, The Avon India Rubber Co., Limited, Melksham, Wilts. 

Alexander Johnston, The North British Rubber Co., Limited, Castle Mills, 
Edinburgh. 

R. H. Mallett, The Beldam Tyre Co., Limited, London. 


ASSOCIATION. 
Limited, 


For THe Rupser SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ 


The Hon. F. H. Hamilton Smith, The New Liverpool Rubber Co., 
Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool. 


represent the Amalgamated So- 
ciety India Rubber, Cable and Asbestos Workers, National 
of Labour, National Union of General 
Workers, Worker.’ Union, Amalgamated Society of Gas, Mu- 
nicipal and General Workers and the Waterproof Garment 
Workers’ Trade Union. 


A like number of operatives 
of 


Amalgamated Union 


Functions, and Constitution of District Councils, Adopted by the National Council at a Meeting Held at Montagu 


1918. 









ations and trade ns. Casual vac ancies shall be filled by the organi- 
zation concerned, 1 shall appoint a member to sit until the end of the 
current year. 

8. COMMITTEES. 

The District Ce may delegate sj ecial powers to eny committee it 
appoints The rep¢ yf all commi ttees shall be submitted to the District 
Council firr 1, except where special powers have been delegated 
to the Cx he District Council shall have power to appoint on 





ttees ut low committees to co-opt such persons of special knowl- 
ge, not being me ers of the Dist rict Council, as may serve the special 
purposes of t Council, provided that on such committees: 
(a) The two sides of the Council shall be equally represented, 
and 
(b) Any appointed or co-opted members shall serve only 


nsultative capacity. 

9. OFFICERS. 
a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
treasurers. 

ative of the ope 

and 


ac 


consist of a secretary or 


a treasurer or 


The officers shall 
secretaries and , 
When the vice-chairman 


The chairman 


ratives, 


a chairman is a represent 





















shal] be a representative of the nployers, vice versa. 

or, in his absence. the vice-chairman) shall preside at all meetings, and 
shall have a vote, but not a vote. 

The District Council be empowered to appoint and maintain a 
secretary or secretaries, such clerical staff as it may think fit. It 
shall be empowered to pay them such remuneration as it may think fit, 

All honorary officers shall be elected by the Council at its annual meet- 
ng for a term of one year, and, subject to the condition that a choiemen 
or vice-cha n the e¢ yers’ side shall be succeeded by a repre- 

ta the operatives’ side, shall be ‘di gible for reelection. 

10, MEETINGS OF THE DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

The ordinary meetings of the District Council shall be held as often 

necessary and not less than once a quarter. The meeting in the month 
of May shall be the ann meeting. A special meeting of the District 
Council shall be called w seven days of the receipt of a requisition 

ym one-third of the members of the District Council, with a minimum 

f tw The matters to be discussed at such meetings shall be stated 
upon the notice summoning the meeting. 

Copies of the minutes of all meetings of District Councils shall be 
forwarded to each member of the National Council within one week 
of the meeting 

11, VOTING. 

The voting, both in District Council and in the committees thereof, shall 
be by show of hands or otherwise as the District Council may determine. 
No ‘aa ition shall be regarded as carried unless it — been appro ved by 
a majority of members present on each side of the District Council 


12, QUORUM. 
The quorum shall be a majority of the members on each side of the 
District Council. 
13, FINANCE, 
District Council shall be 
proportions 


The expenses of the met by the two sides 
of the Council in equal 
14, RELATION OF DISTRICT COUNCILS TO THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL AND TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

functions and constitutions of District Councils shall be submitted 
National Council for their approval. 

shall be addressed to government departments by 
but must be forwarded through the National Industrial 


The 
to the 


No communications 
District 
Council. 


Councils, 
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WORKS COMMITTEES. 


Objects, Functions and Constitution of Works Committees, as adopted by the National Council at a Meeting Held at 16 
Deansgate, Manchester, on November 27, 1918. 


THE 








OBJECTS, FUNCTIONS AND CONSTITUTION OF WORKS 
COMMITTEES. 
OBJECTS, 

1. The objects of the Committee are: 

(a) To provide a recognized channel 
tween the employes and the firm, in order to secure the 
largest possible measure of joint action between them 
in any matters relating to the welfare of the workers, 
and to the general advancement of the business and 
the employes as a whole 

(b) To consider any matters that may be referred to it either 
by the management or by the employes of the works. 

(c) To present to the firm through the Committee any sugges- 
tion which, after full consideration, it is decided should 
be put forward. 





of communication be- 





FUNCTIONS. 


1all be purely 
discussion o 
satis sfactory 


advisory or con- 
matters between 
conclusion may be 


2. The functions of the 
sultative, the intention bei 
employes and the man 

reached in respect of 








Amongst other suitable matters for discussion may be quoted the fol- 
lowing ; ; 
1. Welfare and social subjects. 
2. Suggestions. 
3. Working hours. 
4 of employment. 
5. Output 
6. Improvements in methods and machinery. 
7. Disciplir 
8. Grievances 
9. Disputes 
CONSTITUTION, 
3. The committee shal! be a joint committee consisting of not more 


unless otherwise agreed 


than twelve representatives of the management and, 
loyes en- 


by the parties, not more than twelve representatives of the emf 











gaged in one or other of the manufacturing operations of the india rubber 
trade “The employes’ side of the Committee shall be elected by ballot 
y constituencies into which the works are divided as shown in the 
particulars contained in Part II, and according to the rules therein men- 


tioned. The representation shall be based on the principle that all de- 
partments shall be directly represented according to their importance, 
the smaller departments being grouped in such a way that their interests 
can be properly looked after by one representative. 


4. No one shall be eligible for membership of the Committee who is 
under 21 years of age and who is not actually working in the factory 
and who has not a service qualification of one year with the firm and 


three years in the industry, unless with the consent of the management. 


5. The representatives of the management on the Committee shal] be 
appoinced by the firm. 
6. The period for which employe members shall hold office shall be 








twelve months, ending on the day of in each year, and the ap- 


pointment and period of office of management members shall be at the 
discretion of the firm. 
7. Women shall be entitled to election on the Committee as provided 


for in Part II hereof. 


8. In cases where a member of the Committee leaves the employment 
such member shall thereupon cease to be a member of the 


of the firm, 
Committee. Casual vacancies may be filled either by ballot or otherwise 
determine. 


as the Committee may 
OFFICERS. 


9. The officer shall consist of a chairman, who shall be nominated 
by the firm, and two secretaries, one appointed by the management, and 
the other by the operative members of the Committee. 


MEETINGS, 


shall meet once a month, at a date and time to 
but extra meetings may be held when necessary on 
who shall state the special object for 


10. The Committee 
be fixed by the firm, 
the requisition of four members, 
which the meeting is to be held. 

11. The employe members shall be pvaid for the time occupied at meet- 
ings on the basis of the sum lost by them through their absence from work. 

12. Meetings shall take place at the works, and may be summoned 
informally by verbal notice to the members. 

13. The presence of one half of the members from each side of the 
Committee shall be necessary to form a quorum. 

14. An agendum shall be prepared by the secretaries for all meetings, 
and items may be included by either or both sides of the Committee. 

15. No delegate shall bring forward a complaint at a meeting unless 
it has first been ascertained that the same has been referred for settlement 
through the ordinary channels. 

16. Any matter which it is desired to bring forward for discussion at 
the regular monthly meeting should be notified to the Secretaries at least 
three days before the date of the meeting. 

17. No recommendation shall be regarded as made, or resolution passed, 
unless it is approved by a majority on each side of the Committee. 

18. Regular minutes shall be kept of the proceedings at meetings of 
the Committee. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WORKS. 


CONNECTION WITH DISTRICT AND NATIONAL COUNCILS. 


19, The Works Committce may by resolution decide what matters shall 
be referred to the District Council for decision. 

20. The Works Committee may not deal with wages questions or other 
matters which would affect the district as a whole unless with the consent 
of the District Council. 


21. The Works Committee shall respect any decisions of the National 


Joint Industrial Council of the Rubber Mz inufacturing Industry and the 
District Council thereof as to the functions and work which may be 
properly undertaken by the Works Committee. 
FINANCE. 
22, The expenses of the Committee shall be borne by the Firm. 


PART II. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING BALLOTING FOR OPERATIVES’ 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
Elections of operatives’ representatives on 
held in the month of —— in each year. - 
in a department fulfilling the service qualification may 


the Committee shall be 





2. Any employe 
be nominated for election, provided a nomination form signed by three 
employes entitled to vote is lodged with the returning officer not later 


than 14 clear days before the date fixed for the election. 

3. A serving member of the Committee shall be eligible for reelection. 

4. The form of nomination shall be as follows: 

To the Returning Officer for Election of Works Committee. 

We, the undersigned employes in the department, and 
entitled to vote, hereby nominate for election to the 
Works Committee as representative of No. ———— constituency. 

5. The returni officer and counters shall be appointed by the man- 
agement for the first electi on, and thereafter by the Works Committee. 

6. A register of operatives, having at least one month’s service with 
the firm as the period ng them to vote, shall be settled as soon as 
possible, and at least one nth before the first committee is appointed, 
and may be amended from time to time by the inclusion of new employes 
and the deletion of names of operatives left or deceased. 

7. The ballot shall be numbered balloting papers, 
the names of those nominated, issued to voting operatives. 

8. No canvassing shall be works, and balloting papers 

















secret, and giving 
shall be 


allowed in the 


will be collected in the departments by the returning officer or his assist- 
ants. 

9. The certificate of the returning officer as to the members elected shall 
be final. 

10. The regulations contained in this section (Part II) as to the ar- 


rangement of constituencies and balloting may be amended by resolution 
of the committce, subject to the approval of the District and National 
Councils 

11. The following is a specimen scheme for the division of the Works 
into constituencies, showing the ‘allocation of representatives. Each firm 
will draw up a list to meet its own particular conditions, 


DIVISION OF WORKS INTO CONSTITUENCIES. 


Rep rese entativ es 


aon aenmnaceasny 
Departments Male. F emale. 
S 6006666600066 0060040 6H RS OOS KOC STOR 1 es 
BD  Sedkoeseedsveceseeciasevedausseous 1 
D Sobes eras secaders denn cencsseene | . 
GS 265 00ehed’n 6k b65eqin ends ce 05ssuneess 1 
DF dei Gcekaksde tne ehesen tase en tie 1 
BG ocesoserccessvecesepeeseeseqeseneve 1 
D SghGuesecneenesnnass 1 
DS sccccceecnececeosonsaese 1 
FF 66600. 6068 6006 ews CO HC ReRCE CHC CODE RES 1 
OD pucnaer dame ceeneneod sans veneer eeres 1 - 
| Pr rrrrrTrrrrer terre Titer cee 1 
BE semcucper ence ceegconnss ch deen eecennen eee 1 


These councils and committees of the rubber and allied indus- 
tries aim to solve the problems of industry by agreement. They 
plan to adjust the hours of work instead of striking or resorting 
to Parliamentary legislation; they specify wage rates instead of 
fighting for them; they standardize products, eliminating waste- 
ful competition, cooperating in selling, and helping to link 
together all the industries of the country into a great national 
business for the common good. 

This new democracy of British business is laying the founda- 
tion for an industrial nation far greater than Germany could 
ever hope to build up through government subsidies, for the 
coming power of British industry lies in the cordial relations 
developing between capital and labor. As Arthur Henderson, 
secretary of the British Labor Party, aptly puts it, labor and 
capital in England have recognized themselves as the “trustees 
of industry.” 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS. 
OVEMENTS with regard to restrictions on trade are now 
M becoming more ral and no doubt those which partic- 

ularly interest the readers of this paper are well known 
to them bef re this correspondence appears in print. Of special 
interest was the announcement on May 14 that all restrictions on 
the import of rubber goods were taken off and that tires and 
rubber boots could be imported to the extent of 50 per cent of 
As the great tires 


gene 


the 1913 import rush of American was in 





1915 and 1916, the present concession does not amount to so 
very much for America, but more for France, as her chief 
tire factories are situated in the non-invaded area. The proofing 
branch of the trade is quite indifferent as to the removal of im- 
port restric Ss, especia W ird to America 

While on this p y sav that I was discussing the rel- 
ative importan I 1 American proofing works the 
other day with a certain patentee. He said that he had been 
surprised to learn \ re important both in size and 
output the British work us compared with the American 
He was, I may s new to the trade, but he had imagined tl 
the reverse was the case 

Restric s still hold « s preservers which have come to 
us largely n Amer gh British firms seem to be very 
chary in risking capita I ecessary plant to enable them 
to compete successft America. It is pointed out that the 
rubber plate hitherto made y in America and Germany ac 
counts for only one-tent f the cost of the finished article. 


leanite goods will hardly suit 


those rubber manufacturers who have laid themselves out for 
this branch during the last four years. The general idea seems 
to be that practically all our vulcanite goods in the past came 
from Germany, but certain buyers say that much has al- 
ways come from America and that America is quite Germany’s 


equal as regards quality. A recent feature of our trade has been 


the manufacture of small articles like pipe mouth-pieces and mag- 
goods from Germany and 


' ' , . 
who used to get the 


firms would do the business only at too 


netos by firms 


found that British rubber 
Moreover, in many cases the quality was unsatis- 


high a price. 
f see whether these makers of 


factory. It will be interesting t 
vulcanite mainly for their use continue to supply their own re- 


quirements or revert to buying the imported goods. 

Now that buyers of American reclaimed 
rubber can now get brands which have been almost unobtainable 
It cannot be said, however, that busi- 


restrictions are off, 


for more than two years. 
ness is very brisk, as regards reclaims, though the extensions in 
progress at our largest works indicate that the future is looked 
forward to with confidence. 

W. T. GLOVER & CO., LIMITED. 

At the annual meeting of this Manchester cable-making con- 
cern on May 12, the important announcement was made by the 
chairman, A. L. Ormerod, that arrangements had been made 
by Vicker’s Limited, the well-known armament firm of Sheffield 
and Barrow-in-Furness, to acquire a controlling interest in the 


company. The 


terms to be paid by Vicker’s are 17s. 6d. for 
every £1 preference share, the market quotation, and five ordin- 
ary Vicker’s shares for every four ordinary £1 Glover’s shares. 
The 
tory to the 
Vicker’s 


war enterprise, two 


the deal as being eminently satisfac- 
+ 


chairman regarded 
Iders of This is means 


after- 


sharehx Glover's y no 


first absorption or amalgamation, in view of 
or three other important deals of the kind 
having already been put through. 

It was pointed out by the chairman that Vicker’s ordinary 


shares had a dividend of 12% per cent while Glover’s had 
never exceeded 7% per cent, this being the dividend for 1918, 
viz., 5 per cent plus 2% per cent bonus, all tax free. It is 
understood that no change will take place in the management 
and that the works will continue their usual routine. 

THE REVIVAL OF SPORTS. 

The sporting goods branch of the trade, which was very 
badly hit by the war, is now having a good time, as cricket, 
have come again into their own. Players, 
much increased, as not 
only are club subscriptions generally increased, but all acces- 
For instance, lawn-tennis balls of match qual- 

11 
il 


lawn tennis, etc., 


however, are finding their expenses 


sories have gone up. 


retailed at 2 shil 


ings each, the great rise being due to 
the cost of labor and the felt cover. Some surprise has been 
the golf ball being still at its pre-war price, but 
much with labor and there is no 
noreover, I believe I am right in saying that 
some lawn-tennis 
finished by the rubber other 
dealers in sporting goods buy the uncovered 
which a pure rub- 


ity are now 


expressed at 
this is not so concerned 
textile present; 


you can use last year’s stock. In cases the 


turned out works; in 
large 


balls and put on the felt or melton cover to 


cases the 
ber coat has been applied by some rubber works in the piece. 
This is the procedure with the recognized tournament balls. 
MANDLEBERG’S IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
BALLOON FABRIC. 

Two patents have recently been taken out by J. H. Mandleberg 
and J. Mandleberg & Co., Limited, with this object, one claim- 
ing the impregnation of the fabric with petroleum jelly, and the 
other giving the details of the impermeable rubber mixing which 
The detailed account of 
the rubber mixing is interesting, mainly because it forms some- 
what unusual subject matter for a patent, such details usually 
being kept as what is known as a secret process. It is stated 
in the patent that the invention provides an improved composi- 
of india rubber for impregnating and 
coating imparting a higher degree of imperme- 
ability relatively to the weight of the composition per unit of 
area treated than the composition hitherto employed for the said 
purpose, so that for any predetermined degree of impermeability 
a fabric or material treated with the improved composition will 
be of weight than similar material treated with known 
compositions. The composition comprises india rubber, the nerve 
of which is completely destroyed, wax, litharge and sulphur in 
specified proportions. 

With regard to this, it seems to me that theré must be great 
dificulty in knowing what mixings or formula have been used 
by the various manufacturers of balloon fabric. It may be that 
the patentees have examined all other makes and proved the 
and litharge either jointly or separately, 
though it would be impossible to testify to the number of 
coats put on, the exact quality of the rubber, the precise physical 
condition of the sulphur and so on. For these reasons it has 
always seemed to me to be a very difficult thing to protect a 
that is in the way of proving. 


is applied to the impregnated fabric. 


tion mainly consisting 


balloon fabrics 


less 


absence of wax 


rubber formula 

Interesting points about the details given are the exclusive use 
of fine, hard Para, and the use of precipitated sulphur, an 
article which dealers have always found it very difficult to sell 
to the trade \s regards solvents, the use is advocated of a 
solvent having a low boiling point, such as very pure coal-tar 


benzene. It is somewhat curious to find these two 


naphtha or 
products lumped together, as there is considerable difference 
between their respective boiling points and it is rare to find 
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them satisfactorily employed for the same purpose in spread- 
ing. As many as 16 coats are given to the fabric to obtain the 
best result and vulcanization is effected in steam at 285 to 295 
degrees F. for 1% to 2 hours, with %-hour rise, the high 
temperature having, it is stated, very beneficial results in the 
impermeability of the fabric. 

At the annual meeting of the firm, held on May 2, the chair- 
man, Sir Charles Mandleberg, gave some interesting references 
to the war-time activities of the firm. 

The subject of gas-mask material had been investigated, he 
said, in their laboratory and a large amount supplied to the 
Government. With regard to airship fabrics also, special in- 
vestigation had been carried out, this material having been 
made in large quantities as well as airship envelopes and com- 
plete kite balloons. The profits for 1918 were £91,089, which, 
with the last substantial carry forward allowed a dividend and 
bonus of 22% per cent in the ordinary shares, the sum of 
£82,772 being carried forward. Speaking of the future, the 
chairman, like many others in a similar position, referred to 
the present demands of labor and the influence that increased 
working expenses cannot fail to have upon our capacity to com- 
pete in the export trade. 

A HUGE NEW CALENDER. 

David Bridge & Co., Limited, of Castleton, Manchester, has 

recently to the well-known firm of rubber 


made order of a 


manufacturers, a large motor-driven three-roll universal calen- 
der. The 
roll being 9% 
runs at the rate of 22% yards per minute. 


weighs 65 tons, the center 


while the top and bottom are 8% tons. It 


size is remarkable, as it 


tons, 


The special gearing of the machine allows of the fcllowing 
effects being produced 

1. All the rolls can be run at even speed. 

2. The bottom and middle rolls can be run at friction speed 
while the top and middle rolls remain at even speed. 

3. The bottom and middle rolls can be run at even speed while 
the top and middle run at friction speed. 

4. Both the top and bottom rolls can be run at friction speed. 

The rolls, which are 30 inches in diameter, are made of deep 
chilled cast iron. 

HOOLEY HILL RUBBER & CHEMICAL CO. 

In connection with the disastrous explosion which took place 
in June, 1917, at this factory in the Manchester district, litigation 
has been in progress with the insurance companies, which were 
willing to pay for the damage caused by the fire which broke 
out, but not for the further damage done by the subsequent ex- 
plosion of dangerous material being made for the Government. 
The arbitrator gave judgment in favor of the insurance com- 
panies, but stated a case for the High Court which upheld his 
judgment. The Holey Hill company, therefore, gets £12,740 
instead of double that amount. The wrecked building was one 
which had been specially fitted up for Government work and 
was not the main building connected with the ordinary trade of 
the company. 

INFLAMMABILITY OF CARBON BLACK. 

The article on this subject in the May issue of Tue INpIA 
RuppBer Wor p, is of interest as dealing with a topic that is 
little understood in rubber work, i. e., the danger of explosion 
when the atmosphere of a room is heavily laden with fine par- 
ticles of a combustible substance. I find that possible danger 
from this source is very rarely apprehended. Similar tests with 
regard to the propagation of flame in such dusts have been car- 
ried out in our special testing stations in connection with col- 
liery explosions, though I have not seen any reference to them 
in rubber journalism. From the article quoted, carbon black 
does not seem to be particularly dangerous and now that methods 
of working it which obviate the production of a dusty atmos- 
phere are known, there seems no reason to apprehend anything 
disastrous in the rubbét-mixing room. 


BASEBALL IN ENGLAND. 

Baseball teams have been organized at various centers where 
Americans are now in residence, notably the Universities of 
Cambridge, Dublin, Manchester and Birmingham, and so the 
public is getting an insight into the game which is generally 
described by the non-expert as a combination of cricket and 
rounders. I had an opportunity recently of witnessing my first 
game, a contest between Manchester and Birmingham Universi- 
ties, and shall now take more interest in the accounts which 
appear from time to time in THe InpriA RusBer Wortp of 
matches at summer outings. In the match in question Manchester 
won by 23 runs to nil, but the one-sidedness of the game did 
not matter to the audience, which had no idea what the score 
was. The applause was concentrated on feats most closely re- 
sembling those of cricket, such as catching the ball in the long 
field and hits out of the ground. Whether you understand the 
game or not it is certainly interesting and exciting to watch. It 
was a thoughtful act of the management to provide each of 
those who paid for admission with a small pamphlet contain- 
ing a diagram and description of the game. Though I could not 
read the letter and watch the game at the same time, I elected 
to keep the literature for home persual. 

THE MENACE OF THE TRUSTS. 

It can hardly escape notice that the rubber goods import re- 
strictions favor two branches of the home trade more than any 
others and that these two branches, viz., tires and footwear, have 
special trade organizations of their own and are thereby able to 
bring pressure upon the authorities. As an addendum to what I 
said in these notes in the May issue of THe INprIaA RUBBER 
WorLD, a government committee has been considering the ex- 
tension of trade organization and combinations from the point 
of view of public interest. The contention is made that these 
trade combinations are necessary in order to meet foreign com- 
petition abroad and this view is evidently held in America, to 
judge by the Webb Act recently passed. Whatever may be the 
case in countries which have long lived under protection the 
British, who have lived under free trade, are more than appre- 
hensive that these various combinations mean high prices all 
The committee is 
agreed that it is desirable to institute a tribunal to examine into 
the operation of our trusts and combines in the interest of the 
home consumer on the lines of the tribunals which already 
exist in American and some of our colonies. 


around to home consumers. government 





INSULATED WIRE AND CABLES FOR AUSTRALIA. 

The Minister of Customs of Australia has published a new 
Customs regulation governing the standard of test and quality 
for imported electric cables. Some of the cables previously im- 
ported have been unsafe to use, leading to the fusing of the 
conductors and outbreaks of fires. 

Each coil of insulated wire imported must bear a label stating 
the manufacturer’s name and address, length of coil, date of 
manufacture, gage of conductors, and the insulation resistance. 
These regulations are effective July 1, 1919. 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

The Madras Presidency, British India, through all ports, im- 
ported from the Atlantic Coast of the United States during the 
year ended March 31, 1918, manufactured rubber goods as 
follows: tires and tubes, $3,666; miscellaneous, $10,570. 





A NETHERLANDS RUBBER FACTORY. 

The Naamlooze Vennootschap Vereenigde Nederlandsche 
Rubberfabrieken is located at Doorwerth, Province of Gelder- 
land, Netherlands, and controls other factories at Doorwerth 
(near Wageningen), Hoogezand, and Amsterdam, while it main- 
tains branch offices at Groningen, Rotterdam, Leeuwarden, and 
in Amsterdam at 647 Keizersgracht. 
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Miscellaneous Foreign Notes. 


RUBBER IMPORTS INCREASING. 

through Mar- 
ries imported 

ber homeeh Bordeaux, 


MARSEILLES CRUDE 
ago the quantity of rubber im port ed 


OME years 
S seilles into France wast 
their African and South 
Le Havre and A: 
London. But, since the 
crease in the Marseilles 
gh the ot 


iegligible. French facto 
American ru 
twerp, while their plantation rubber came through 
war started, there has been a great in- 
imports, with a corresponding decrease 
of imports throu her ports mentioned. In 1916 Marseilles 
rubber imports already amounted to 6,019,640 pounds and they 
increased in 1917 and 1918, but the French Government no longer 
publishes the exact amounts 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ESTABLISHED IN PERSIA. 

Under the aus; upport of the Per- 
a por er of commerce te been organized in 

six nor more than eighteen 

the Minister of Commerce 


ices and with the financial 
sian Government, 
Teheran, to consist of not less than 
members, one-half to be appointed by 
and one-half by the merchar the city. Sub-chambers may 
be organized in other Persian cities. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to stre: and extend commercial relations with the 
United States, and to this end American trade catalogs and pub- 
lications are desired. They 1 be addressed to the Chamber 
of Commerce, Te Persia, and will be available to those 
interested, at a reading room maintained by the Chamber. 


ts of 





gthen 


cl a1 
snoui 


heran, 


NORWEGIAN- AMERICAN EXHIBITION IN CHRISTIANIA. 


Si mber 10-24, 1919, has been set as the dates between which 
the g American | will be held in Christiania, 
Nor 


MARKET IN SWITZERLAND FOR TIRES AND TUBES. 

It is expected that after the peace treaty is signed there will 
» demand in Switzerland for rubber tires and tubes. 
NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. 

A comparison of ava ; for the years 1914 and 1917 
covering the imports of lasses of rubber footwear into 
New f origin shows that while the 
United States own in some of these 
specialties nsiderable gain. Canada, also, has 
increased her in rubber boots. This is partly 
and the improved quality of 


Zealand and the 
her 

















due to the difference in tz 
Canadian rubber footwear of the present day. 
! 1917 
- — 
Art s and ¢ ) Dozen 
I Value Pairs Value 
1d saibt r les 
"Tron agtter, ade s i . me D2 ne 
Canada i ieag ee bears sedis abil 798 saeawe 1,840 
Japan ; ‘ ‘ , eo eee sesso 160 
United States pesons 842 
Other countries 389 82 
Totals .. sce $11,416 
Galeshes, rubber overshoes, gymna- 
, he at 

From United Kingdom 24,167 $86,624 16,193 $65,722 
SE seecese 3,160 22,746 3,800 24,955 
Japan eevee ese cose 1,680 5,621 
yeaa BeMOGS ccc cccccccse 2,850 17,807 2,401 16,585 
Other countries . - 405 1,289 146 eeence 

Totals "30,582 $128,466 24,220 $112,883 
Rubber boots: 

From United Kingdom ..... ane 223 $11,246 67 $3,621 
Camada .ccceceee 360 11,689 886 27, 
Australia .. 14 744 29 871 
United States 1,272 48,942 1,449 50,563 

aici 1,869 $72,621 2,431 $82,760 


Further figures comparing the value of the imports of rubber 


goods other than tires show that during the month of january, 


19 se amounted to only $12,652 as against $13,621 for the 
m »f December, 1918. 


The consul at Auckland states as his opinion that if favorable 
adjustment were made of the duties imposed on the importa- 
tions of these goods, American business could be considerably 
increased in New Zealand as American goods are well received 
readily in competition with other makes of similar 


and sell 


quality. 


SIAMESE TRADE IN RUBBER GOODS. 
According to a report issued by Vice-Consul Carl C. Hansen 
at Bangkok, the exports of crude rubber from Siam to foreign 
countries for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1918 amounted 
to 24,000 pounds, against 23,123 pounds in 1916. These figures 
also include rubber substitutes. 
The customs reports for the past five years show an increasing 


lemand for rubber goods, the following figures representing 
the total imports through the port of Bangkok: 
Pounds. Values 
1914, 158,782 $119,509 
1915, 143,206 103,702 
19 157,601 127,507 
| ARE eas ea 189,061 165,081 
BD1S. .ccccccccccscccccsccocccs 194,226 166,800 


This covers automobile, cycle, and all other tires and also 
rubber manufactures. 
The origin and declared value of rubber goods, landed at 

















Bangkok during five fiscal years ended March 31, 1918, are 
given below: 
Articles and 
Countries of Origi: 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17, 1917-18, 
Moter car tires....ficals! 103,534 140,480 157,203 163,136 
United States 91 2,358 24,603 23,513 
France ..... 250 ccmaee wh eeeceice 
Germany 6,480 “en eee 
DN sseacebececeness — 1,271 eeseces 599 oe cee 
Singapore 1,075 74,233 107,884 111,198 129,871 
United Kingdom ...... 95,827 21,229 30,238 20,803 7,085 
Go GES  cccccvasesees 34,934 25,919 39,327 56,922 32,645 
EN eiccehen séeccen 201 7 702 9 
Belgium on 234 seoee ecees eescece 
France 142 ecoee eecccce eccccce 
Germany 1.790 emai eovenes eccce 
DT eeeccenseccevives sees “en 1,069 neous oenee 
eee pres: pagae sian seoee 2,857 3,252 
EE OOO 11,024 13,464 24,353 26,323 20,944 
United Kingdom ...... 5,131 9,796 13,898 27,040 8,354 
All other tires........... 51,320 49,473 45,393 68,697 65,665 
United States ... rr asene 36 1,144 1,325 
PE § casccwaséueuuss 48 ce © 8 ene eo ses ee ccooe 
COUMRE cccccscces 299 “e vesee cece 
POE ib cdcevecseseeves 75 283 47 1,000 1,736 
SINGAPOre .. eee eeeees 1,974 4,293 10,469 10,605 37,837 
United Kingdom ...... 48,924 44,897 34,515 55,858 24,767 
Ail _uther — goods 106,812 101,350 119,413 163,342 189,364 
United States ........ 504 730 2,707 3,287 11,951 
SD esseseveuoncenss 363 97 40) 610 
I cnccgedinenedee 220 2.760 11 156 65 
TT sccecoveseves 14,408 10,589 1,326 a 
OE i cng i ed 1,853 1,630 1,888 6, 3,555 
DEE 6066se06seeenses 1,191 1,682 6,984 22,766 21,139 
Singapore cascccoececece 46,249 54,927 75,110 80,725 119,666 
United Kingdom ...... 40,965 28,053 1 49,442 32,031 
WEED ‘sumnocenesa 644,276 559,655 688,086 891,771 900,609 
‘One tical = 37 cents, United States currency. 
A NEW SUBSTANCE RESEMBLING RUBBER. 
“The “Bulletin de l’Office Colonial,” volume XI, Nos. 127- 


128, Melun, France, 1918, contains an article by F. Heim, 
giving the results of an investigation made by the director 
of the “Service d’Etude des Productions Coloniales” to de- 
termine the commercial value of a rubber-like substance from 
North Kamerun, Africa, samples of which were submitted. 
These samples were in the form of small bars and in large 
pieces and blocks in loaf form. 

The product is rose-colored with a slightly darker surface 
which can possibly be attributed to oxidation. The dark red 
or black particles easily separate from the substance when 
heated and are of the quality of rubber. The substance seems 
to have properties between caoutchouc and gutta percha. The 
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viscosity is from 1 to 1.01 and at 40 degrees C. it becomes soft. 
In the raw state it is well adapted for the manufacture of 

molded articles and use in surgery, dentistry, etc. The strength 

is less than that of caoutchouc, while the elasticity can be re- 

tained by a weak vulcanization. The substance can be hardened 

by vulcanizing and rendered inviolable for surgical and chemi- 

It is especially valuable as an insulating material 
cables. 


cal uses. 
for electric 





INCREASE OF RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

The statistics given in our issue of April 1, 1919, concerning 
the gross quantities and values of the imports and exports of 
rubber for the Straits Settlements during 1917, were compiled 
before the Government figures were obtainable relative to the 
imports and exports by articles and countries of origin and 
destination. 

The official figures recently published, according to the United 
States Consul General at Singapore, show that the total value 
of rubber exports for 1917 was much larger than that of 1916. 
United States exports of Para rubber alone amounted in value to 
$84,000,000, as compared with $47,291,000 in 1916. Imports of 
manufactured rubber from the United States show a decrease of 
$26,000 for 1917, compared with 1916 figures. 

In the following table is given the value of the imports and 
exports of crude and manufactured india rubber and gutta 
percha for 1916 and 1917: 














EXPORTS. 
UN MANUFACTURED— 1916. 1917. 
India and Borneo rubber: Value. Value 

To United Kingdom ...........+:. $421,000 $133,000 
Th: abusaegntoares eveneeenuce 112,000 68,000 
Orr 27,000 25,000 

WE - weatsebeeeussaus ames $560,000 $226,000 
Para rubber: 

To United Kingdom .............. $15,564,000 $18,201,000 
DEN  crkvediseneossadvenen 203 000 266,000 
SMG secccaceccssesonseeeuss 885,000 6,554,000 
DR o¢-ipiendeaeeaceunaneees 635,000 1,034,000 
i ¢eadadccenscevesedsoesnes 167,000 1,236,000 
BE bdandéh00sestecededsuees 2,812,000 3,610,000 
Russia ; 6,716,000 3,173,000 
SS rrr 47,291,000 84,000,000 

OE. cedsevsssucddaseuases $74,273,000 $118,074,000 
Gutta percha: 
To United Kingdom ........+-..+. $558,000 $865,000 
MD écsaceeeabsesnesaeateas 8,000 23,000 
y 1,000 20,000 
11,000 30,000 
wae’ 20,000 
261,000 600,000 
CC ree ree $839,000 $1,558,000 
IMPORTS. 
MANUFACTURED— 
Tires: 
From United Kingdom $419,000 $223,000 
BOOTED ccccccesccccceseess cannes 46,000 
PUG cc ccsceeesecssecncses 54,000 253,000 
DE 60H0006 60056 00600840008 204,000 202,000 
DOD ccs ccvvscsessenssscees 258,000 138,000 
Ueted States cccccscccccces 91,000 66,000 
TOE cockeesosgesestaves $1,026,000 $928,000 
Druggists’ and dentists’ sundries: 
From United Kingdom ............ $24,000 $19,000 
United States .......-.eee0- 14,000 10,000 
Tetele cccccccccssescccces $38,000 $29,000 
Other rubber goods: 
From United Kingdom ..........-- $60,000 $71,000 
PEORER cocccececcoweseocces —— #8 weehnes 
eee error 34,000 44,000 
United States .........00055 5,000 4,000 
TOtMS ccccocscceccccscccses $103,000 $119,000 





1A peso equals $0.965 United States currency, 





BOLIVIA APPROVES PLAN FOR RUBBER GOODS FACTORY. 


The National Congress of Bolivia has approved the law pro- 
jected by the President, by which fifty per cent of a capital 
of 300,000 bolivianos (1 boliviano = $0.389) is guaranteed for the 
establishment of a rubber goods factory in Santa Cruz, or 
Cochabamba. (“Bulletin of the Pan American Union.”) 


MEXICO TO HAVE NEW RUBBER FACTORY. 

The Fomento de Comercio Internacional, S. A. (International 
Commerce Exchange), is the name of the new rubber com- 
pany which is building a factory in Mexico City, Mexico, for 
the manufacture of automobile tires and inner tubes. While not 
yet completed, work on production has already been begun, about 
100 hands being employed. About 25 tires and tubes daily are 
now being turned out, according to the president of the concern. 

The factory is of modern brick and cement construction, 
with its own electric lighting plant, and oil is used for fuel. 
It is equipped with American machinery and American fore- 
men are in charge. 

Equipment for the manufacture of raincoats, hot-water bags, 
and rubber soles and heels has also been installed, and the 
company hopes later to manufacture all kinds of rubber goods, 
employing 350 hands when running at full capacity. 

There is one other small rubber factory in Mexico City, 
equipped for the manufacture of rubber tires, but it is pro- 
ducing none at present. 





RUBBER EQUIPMENT FOR MEXICAN RAILWAYS. 

Among the items of rubber materials required by railway lines 
south of Mexico City are the following: 15,300 pieces air-brake 
hose, and 3,150 pieces air hose. 

Quotations should be addressed to either Mr. Silviano Pru- 
neda, Purchasing Agent, Estacién Buenavista, Ferrocarril Mexi- 
cano, Mexico, D. F., or to Mr. F. P. de Hoyos, General Agent, 
Mexican Government Railway Administration, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 





GUAYULE FROM THE TORREON DISTRICT OF MEXICO. 

Guayule rubber has been manufactured and exported of late 
from the consular district of Torreon, Mexico, at the rate of 
about 500,000 pounds a month, the exports to the United States 
for the month of March amounting to 442,596 pounds valued 
at $112,751. This district includes the southwestern quarter of 
Coahuila, the northwestern corner of Zacatecas and the entire 
state of Durango except the railroad terminals in the north- 
west and guayule rubber is one of the leading sources of wealth 
of the district. 


RUBBER TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO ARGENTINA. 
Statistics for the year 1917 and the first quarters of 1918 show 
that Argentina imported during those respective periods rubber- 
ized textiles as follows: 


Articles. 


Elastic garters, silk or mixture......ceeeeeeeeees pesos* 
Elastic garters, thread ......ccccccccscsccccssccceeces 
Silk elastic for boots........ 
Thread elastic for boots.... 
Rubberized silk or crépe........sseeeeeeces 
Waterproof cloth piwatée 
Elastic fabric other kinds 
Waterproof coats . 
Soles for canvas shoeS....csccccccsescccccccssceseces 





Totals 


1A peso equals $0.965 United States currency. 


PANAMA SIGNS THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ TREATY. 

The Panama Government has ratified the commercial travel- 
ers’ treaty with the United States, the purposes of which are 
to facilitate the operations of commercial travelers and to foster 
trade. Panama is one of the fourteen countries which have 
agreed to such a treaty, Uruguay and Guatemala having al- 
ready signed similar agreements. The United States Senate has 
ratified the Uruguay and Guatemala treaties. 

Under these treaties commercial travelers may operate through- 
out the country for a single fee, and samples without commer- 
cial value will be admitted free of duty. 
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Rubber Planting Notes. 


RUBBER PROFITABLE IN FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


HE RUBBEI WIN rry of the Federated Malay States 
la ir great prosperity during 1917, in spite 


he same periods 


pounds 1916, value $27,416. 
she exported 909,940 pounds of crude rubber, value $354,542, 


as against 837,454 pounds, value $327,937. 


during 


During t 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS ON STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


ecare 
n area ar ted 044,839 \ 612,268 acres are planted : t ‘ RUBBER ESTATES. ‘ — 
t 729 1916. and h ea ibber-seed oil has been found to be a satisfactory substi- 

wit t r isa +) 4 | ind ot this are: . 2 : . " is . 
408,574 , ‘ rul ‘orted tute: for linseed oil, and rubber estates in the Straits Settle- 
’ oY GRISS SES . — © a rubber exporte mail omtemtne tno iment with the utilizati 7 bhe 
ae § fvame 62 4 9} 79 221 | ‘n 1917. valued ments are beginning to experiment with the utilization of rubber 

reas I i s 16 / l ns in 4i/, Valued : ; in rr * 

€23 8 <4 9 , seeds in the production of this oil. As there is an almost un- 
at 3. 4 > / tively . . . - 

‘ a oo E limited supply of the seeds, it is thought this industry may 
n xpe ( 4 er seed as sent t ng- . > ‘ . i 2 , 
ail Tl ’ , ld $243 a ton develop into one of importance, in which case oil-extracting 

jand e oll extracted trom this was Sold at $240 ; ) . — 
1 , seein he , aie et nearly ™achinery will find a good market. 
le scaie wages a el to become more nearly 
niform The 1 approximately 23 cents fo bi 
a : ° ‘ ANNUAL RUBBER REPORT FOR THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 
men al if tor Ww letimes as g ais 20 al! | . = ° ’ . 
. : : [he exports of rubber from the Uganda Protectorate for the 
0, respe \ \ ( t 3 aw 2¢ € $ ine , 1 ’ : 
I ; bein , year ended March 31, 1918, as reported by the Department of 
| ‘ . ° a 
ate jal » S « 1 OT ne @€ar was trom , 95 . . ‘ 
: I " . : “f@ Agriculture in Uganda, were 144,727 pounds of plantation rubber, 
yt e! y $ ir indaries of Fera ’ AO — . 
. , . H : ~ value $48,490, and 9,362 pounds of forest rubber, value $4,492. 
Ven > é) <0 ywwever, the rice or 1° . . - ~ . 
: : - i [his is double the amount for 1917, the figures being: planta- 
ce, t ril pal i l, remained nearly stad . 1 - -- 45 - . 
. tion rubber, 71,955 pounds, value $27,495; forest rubber, 400 
; pounds, value $175. 
RUBBER EXPORTED FROM DUTCH GUIANA. on . a . . 
Tapping results obtained in the Botanic Gardens, Entebbe, 
The declared ex 1 Dutch Guiana during 1916 and and on government plantations are satisfactory, the Kivuvu and 
017 «} lecreace in on o ak ox . onawtod e fi. : s j = : 
, we ‘ . : poet exported, as 10! Mabira plantation proving the success of rubber growing on a 
ws: 1916—18,578 slue $12,284; 1917—8,134 pounds, },, é 
, . , sre, irge scale. 


SINGAPORE RUBBER EXPORTS. 





PRODUCTION OF DUTCH RUBBER COMPANIES. 
Frank W. Mahin, United States 


The following table by 





















Statist re now uila for the mont f February, 1919 - F , F . . ¢ 
: : h of Feb : y — Consul at Amsterdam, shows the comparative production of 
stags 1 Singapore, and the coun Dutch rubber companies for 1917-1918. One-half kilo equals 
ee ee 1.1 pounds. 
( t 1917 1918. 
States Totals. Companies Half Kilos. Half Kilos 
Tel g 659 es P 
. 929 Fransch-Nederlandsche Koloniale Cultuur-Maatscheppy 534,600 390,109 
1 52 33,181 Rt Mestechaney “Raa «ccc ccccacescsccvece 221,600 338.300 
ee Cr r-Maatschappy “Bajabang” ......cssceceeseees 543,400 609,000 
, - 34,769 : Cultuur My “Nieuw-Tjisalak”........-ccceees 275,949 314.436 
Maatechappy “Tyibantiet” ..cccccccecsccccces 82,03 123,650 
TOGOLAND RUBBER. Cultuurmaatschappy Salatri Plantations (1917 four 
In spit f depressing conditions, rubber production increased sh) A : <6 
, ' ’ . . Zuid-Pr ger Rubbermaatschappy ......c.eeeeees 47 
n the Brit sphere oi Da in Togoland during 1917, \. : MMI. <cnss. . 00 
when the produ n amounted to 64,272 kilograms, valued at _,, tra Rubber Maatschappy..... ‘ 7.60 
£10,273. In 1916, the pr n amounted to 22,592 kilograms Sumatra-Caou ¢ Maatschappy ........ 787 46,386 
ess, and the £2,900 Sut local prices were lower Java Ca c Com] ste ry 
> af o a é, Indisct 4 43.600 
during 1917 thar ring t pre is year. The whole quantity m. — 74.923 
roduce 5 ¢ ; Lampe Rubber Maats : 161,10 237,600 
Praeanger Rubber Maatschar 79,19€ 342,786 
Rr ~tITN r Peshl or XN ‘ 47, "iy 
RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR ECUADOR. toe 4 tra . ae ‘ Pogect é 
, as Sumatra Ruober Ituur Maats 54,4 433,600 
17 rt nufactured rubber goods seal ial sy 
54,191 | ; e $34,713, as against 90,493 oo 5.977.718 6,912,154 
PERCENTAGES OF CROP HARVESTED, AND OF RAINFALL RECORDED MONTHLY IN 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917 BY 
62 REPRESENTATIVE ESTATES IN MALAYA. 
Crop Rainf 
- ime si Average Av rage for 
Five Years . Five ¥ ears 
15 1916. 1917. ] 17 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917. 1913-1917, 
f 7.97 8.81 8.62 8.56 8 7 6.7 3.65 7.97 6.70 
Fe 7.44 6.67 7.84 7 5.24 ) 47 9.84 4.73 
VW 6 48 5.57 7.75 4 ° 464 13.08 10.39 
6.33 6.47 > 3¢ 4 12.44 1 13.19 9.80 11.17 
May 7.51 7.88 8 3 4.8 5.24 8.36 7.09 6.86 
fone 7.93 8.23 g 7 8 7 4 3.69 4.48 6.70 
luly 8 63 8.68 8 r 4 5.34 8.36 11.75 4.63 6.87 
‘ 2.00 8.88 £14 f 4 $7 10.60 11.82 8.35 
> Os 9 25 5g 2 7.28 84 6.46 6.84 7.48 
g 9.62 3 4 1¢ 1 92 10.50 6.96 10.79 
9.27 9.10 8 9.24 15.3¢ J 12.49 8.25 8.59 11.61 
, 10.10 44 9.88 77 6.79 6.44 8.90 8.35 
"100.00 100.00 100.00 00.00 00.00 0.00 1.0 100.00 —-100.00 100.00 
( r t, The Rubber Growe 4ss n, Is 
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RUBBER IN THE BENI DISTRICT OF BOLIVIA. 
From the British Vice-Consul, Riberalta. 


be DEPRESSION in the Beni district, which marked the 
opening quarter of 1918, continued with greater emphasis 
during the quarter ended 30th June. 

Owing to late rains and the conseqeunt water-l 
tion of the estates, the extraction and transport 
suitable points on the rivers for exportation were greatly re- 
tarded. This did not materially influence the 
rubber market. as, transport facilities at 
the Atlantic ports during the first quarter of the year, large 


gged condi 


of rubber to 


fact, however, 


owing to the lack of 


stocks became accumulated, and for this reason chiefly trade 
depression was markedly felt. 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE INDUSTRY. 
The prices for fine rubber, both in the English and United 


States markets during the quarter ended 30th June were con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory, even taking into consideration the 
To the scarcity ot 


high rates for transport and insurance. 





OR 








Cutting RuppBer FROM Pappies, Bo.ivia. 


shipping at the Atlantic ports is attributed the most acute crisis 


which has ever been felt in the Bolivian rubber industry. 


a time it was believed that Brazilian rubber was getting the 
preference of shipment, over Bolivian transit rubber, at the ports 


of Manaos and Para, and while this would only seem to have 


been a natural procedure, no proof was ever forthcoming in 
support of the allegation which doubtless originated in subtle 
pro-German minds. 


The two largest exporters of rubber from the Beni received 


instructions during the period under review to withhold all 


exportation, and the smaller firms, dealing through commercial 


houses in the Brazilian centres of Manaos and Para, were 


com- 


pelled to adopt a similar action on account of the lack of buyers, 


whose business disappeared with the scarcity of shipping at 


these ports. A moderate estimate of the stocks of rubber and 
red in Riberalta and Cachuela Esperanza ready for 
export 1,000 tons. The result of 
this accumulation of stocks was a big slump in the local prices. 
Hesitancy characterized limited circle of 


and only nominal rates were offered, fine rubber being 


caucho st 
on June 30 was inevitable 
the action of the 
buyers, 
quoted at ls. per pound, and caucho at 4d. per pound, thus af- 
fording a magnificent opportunity to the speculator with a 
little ready capital. 
MOVEMENT OF BOLIVIAN RUBBER. 

The following table shows the movement of Bolivian rubber 
centres of export, by way 
Amazon 


three principal northern 


from the 
of the Madeira-Mamore Railway, 
at Porto Velho, for the first six months of the year, the figures 


with outlet to the 


for the corresponding periods of 1917 and 1916 being given for 
comparison. From these statistics it will be seen that the crisis 
really only began to be realized in the month of June, when 
exports were restricted to approximately 60 tons. 

VIA VILLA BELLA (BENI DISTRICT). 














1917. 18, 
eee s 194,587 278,856 
PONG sccccecesessess 146,754 199,864 
rrr 347,825 181,237 
ROGGE wevcccccesses 200,500 44,520 
May 209,613 277,685 
[ wesdenuecbexue 96,284 17,290 
Tee dinvessss . 1,036,548 1,195,563 999,452 
VIA MANOA (RIVER NEGRO DISTRICT). 
191 17. 1918 
ae ; 203,689 162,068 
February ...... 89,763 197,612 
March 146,926 78,773 
April 126,728 70,522 
May 84°325 81,040 
PUR 2scivaces 65,433 6,542 34,019 
ea 747,973 624,034 
VIA GUAYARA MERIN (MAMORE DISTRICT). 

1916 1917. 1918 
‘ 3 10 865 1,136 

0,967 1,617 

7 18,688 eee 
1,906 11,165 
9,069 — . 
Tune 12,956 7,968 
SOR seces aes mis 17,475 73,484 21,886 

The following is a summary of the preceding tables: 

191 1917. 1918 
Villa Bella los 1,195,563 999,452 
Manoa pambnkete 747,973 624,034 
Guaya Merin 73,484 21,886 
Totals . 1,607,774 017,02 1,645,372 


NEW WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS. 

The extension of radiographic communicatiun with Brazil has 
been effected, an arrangement which offers great facilities to 
rubber merchants whose interests are bound up with the Ama- 
At Trinidad, the capital of the province of the Beni, 


a wireless has been established on the Telefunken system, while 


zon valley. 


the frontier town of the Brazilian Acre territory, 
In addition to these improvements, the 
to the 
50 per cent, resulting 


at Cobija, 
another is being built. 
Bolivian Government has made a further concession 


public by the reduction of wireless rates by 


in a notably increased business 
RUBBER IN SEYCHELLES. 
during 1917 


1916, to 6,025 


exports from Seychelles amounted to 


31 pounds, valued at $1,907.84; in pounds, and 
} 


1915, to 625 pounds. New areas are being opened for plant- 


ng and there are enough trees already set out to produce 
224,000 pounds in a few years 

The rubber is remarkably free from disease and actually 
thrives on the lateritic soil of this country, which is quite worn 


ut. Signs of two kinds of fungi have been reported which 





were identified as Hirneola hispidula, a harmless species grow- 
ig on any dead branches, and Hexagonia discopoda, having a 


r inclination for the dead branches of trees that are alive. 


DISCOVERY OF TALC IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Since the outbreak of the present war a new industry has 
been developed in the Barberton district of South Africa, due 
to the discovery there of talc or soapstone. Large quantities 
are used in garages for the inside of tires as well as for many 


other of shipping freight is said 


to hinder a large export 


purposes. 
trade. 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN ARGENTINA. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Argentina has re- 
cently changed its name to The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America in the Argentine Republic. 

Buy War SaAvincs STAMPS—BUILD FOR AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


and your own success. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 











APPENDIX TO ABRIDGEMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


ISSUED APRIL 22, 1919 
1,303,224 
e rim for tires. R. S, Bryant, assignor 
ts to T Standard Parts Co.—both of 
oe WE Cisk, Meat —_ 1,302,357. 
ed fabric s f Clark, Hastings-upon-Hudson, = am 
The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 1,303,389 
t Cont 1,363,546 
Pe L. Plat r, New York City, assignor to M. 
ne, B , * i. hk eee 
H. R. Waterman, San Francisco, 1,905,589. 
tires Cc. E. F. Ahlm, Cleveland, as- 1,503,841 
W Neracher, Warren, and Alfred Fritzsche, 
oO 
C. M. C. Baird, Chicag lll P 
nz, Milwaukee, Wis 1,303,865 
wottles, having meltable portion to deter 1,303,865 
bottle is too hot f safety A. R. 
Ss \ B. ¢ Canada i 
( F. Ss h, Newark, N. J., assignor to 03,871 
N Y Cit 
‘ i ssignor of ) I F ant a 
Re ¢ Oo} 03,903 
tires \. B. Henson, Franklin, Ky 1,303,995 
tties, ct H P. Kraft Ridgewc 303.992 
1,304,011 
— ; 1,304,038 
1.304.054 
1.30 1s 
ISSUED APRIL 29, 1919. 1,904,115 
tainers with rubber solution to make 304,116. 
Nat r ( Hawkir N s e, nd 1,304,147 
last ts, S. T. Metz, Brooklyn, 304.177 
Victory Corset & Girdle Co., a New “pire gpg 
1,304,193. 
t ( 4. Herle, Rochester, assignor . dai 
H. W \ bot New York 1,304,292 
I’, Beeseiman, East Chicago, Ind ,304,308 
Hayes, Clevela Ohio 304.424 
s ft ‘ of tw fferent gages 1,304,424 
‘ ' : ‘ an invas 
M. § Pocat Idaho 
a, C. ¢ ( go, Ill 1,304,576. 
} tires H. D. Hamilton, Kenosha, et ae 
( k ! t Wisconsir ,304,5 
VM Kent, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to = 
} } ( Chels Mass 1,304,739. 
4. K L. P. Larson, and C. P. Nielsen, 1,364,794, 
i ssignors to Kolby Wheel Co., Salt Lake 
t 504,801 
A 70 ck, Brooklyn, N. Y. 304,813 
[ ( H. N Cleve 
ate tread W. _H. Northall, 1,304,817 
_ % Jan " H. Males lh « 
e 1 1,304,915. 
M. C. Schweinert. West H ken, 305,196 
\ We awken—both in New Jersey, 
\. Schrader Son, Ir Brooklyn, N 
W. J. Stark, Vancouver, and S. R. 
\\ r, B. ¢ th in Canada 
A. I gal name T. D. Anagnostopoulos), 123.913 
t posed of er cemented to 
v M. Scheue New York (¢ 
124,004 
ISSUED MAY 6, 1919. 124,085. 
itair pe A. L. Oppenheim, New 
dev r ry disk erasers. F. H. Call, Portland, 
for va eumat tires W P. Hammond, 12.684. 
N. J g to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook- 
y 
st re F. M. Pea Liscard, Eng 
los eraser f fountain pens. S. Newell, 
I 
proof tires. W. H. Pritchett, 124,239 
Ma ( 
t assigr f to M. Foreds— 
f | ( — 
124,271. 
ng ends of belts. G. E. 
P 4 Cc. W t and W. Dukes, assignors to 
rlar I k ( | ted, Aston—all in Birming- 124,282. 
g suit ~~ % Alfandr New York City, assignor to 
yon ( t th in New York 124,342. 
t t ner tube and casing of 
R. C. Bir m, Spokane, Wash 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 560, 561, 


ISSUED MAY 13, 1919. 


having elastic auxiliary warp threads for drawing 
circular shape. W. Achtmeyer, assignor to The 

Manufacturing Co.—both of Middletown, Conn 

Demountable J. H. Miskimen, Glendive, Mont. 

Inflatable bathing garment. J. Rebel, Cleveland, O. 

Nipple for A. C. Eggers, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to India Rubber Glove Manufactur- 
ing Co., 


cover 
it into 
Russell 


rim for tires. 


nursing-bottle. 
The Goodyear’s 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Improvement in demountable rim for tires. L. H. Perlman, 
New York ( ity. 
Non-skid cushion suction-heel. E. Siegfried, Akron, as 


Cc, 
signor of % to W. Hoyt, Cleveland Heights—both in Ohio. 
ISSUED MAY 20, 1919. 








Armored pneumatic tire. W. de Rooy, New York City 

Rubber-heel lift with fastener embedded therein G. §&. 
Ellithorpe, assignor of % to N. Fraser—both of Chi- 
Cage 1] 

Rubber sole for turn shoes. G. Ferguson, Wollaston, Mass., 
assignor by mesne assignments to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Pater N. J. 

Sure bardace B. W. Jansen, College Point, assignor to 

Rubber Co., New York City—both in New York. 

, ie tire W. J. Vincent, Cardiff, Wales. 

Pneumatic tire H. L. von Trott, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Cushion wheel. A. L. Bennett, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dental plate with suction device. A. J. Glaser, Comfort, Tex. 

Uterine syringe. T. Imaizumi, Seattle, Wash. 

Hydrometer t Steiner, Long 


carry in automobile tool kit. J. 
Island City, N. Y. 

Auxiliary tire valve. T. J. Stephens, 
Inner tube F. E. Bessler, Akron, O 
Pneumatic tire. 1. Greenberg, Baltimore, Md. 

Combined rubber ring and cover-piece to form bottle-cap. 


Spokane, Wash 


Ww. 


G. Nicholls, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Pen with magazine for soluble ink. A. L. Flegel, Racine, Wis. 
Attachment for telephone, to do away with holding receiver. 
=. Gransaull, New York City. 


for tire valves. J. T. Ward, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ISSUED MAY 27, 1919. 


Dust-car 


Inflating coupling for tire-valve casing. H. P. Kraft, Ridge- 
wood, N. ]. 

Shoe protector in two parts with elastic webbing connection. 
J. J. Parmenter, Chicago, III 

Self-filling fountain pen. H. L. Carman, New York City. 

Dual rim for motor-car wheels. R. L. Morgan, Worcester, 


Mass 
Resilient tire Cc 


Tire molded to 


P. O’Brien, Omaha, Neb. 
accommodate non-skid chain. 


C. E. Schneider, 





Chicago, III 

Non-puncturable ring for pneumatic tires. F. Jj. Slifka, 
Chicag Ill ; 

Fneumatic insole. B. A. Spinney, Des Moines, Ia. 

Pneumatic tire A. L. Cole, Auburndale, Mass. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED MAY 7, 1919. 

Crutch having pneumatic pad in arm-rest. F. A. Pennington, 
10 Halesden Road, Heaton Chapel, and T, R. Day, Bankfield, 
Davyhulme—both in Laacashire. 

Rim for solid tires. Dunlop Rubber Co., C. Macbeth, and H. C. 
Young, 14 Regent street, Westminster. 

Improvements in fountain pens. D. Anderson, 114 West street, 
South Side, Glasgow. 


(1915), 
ISSUED MAY 14, 1919. 

yber and canvas stream-line covering for stay-wires 

of airplanes, etc. Not yet accepted.) R. Pettit, Waylands, 


Wraysbury, Buckinghamshire, and Martinsyde, Limited, 
Brooklands Aviation Grounds, Byfleet, Surrey. 


ISSUED MAY 21, 1919. 

Cutting-machine for fabrics, having rubber ribs on either side 
of cutters to clamp material during cutting and divert it from 
the cutting roller. P. M. Q. Cohen, Aquatite Mills, Derby 
street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Resilient wheel having rims separated by rubber rollers. N. 
McLeod, 15 Kingsbury Place, St. Louis, Mo., U. S 


Rubber or rul 


Ww. 


wu BA 


ISSUED MAY 21, 1919. 

Portable marine life-saving device in form of trunk, having 
water-tight cloak for occupant. C. T. Drijenko, Russian Gov- 
ernment Commission, India House, Kingsway, London. 
A. E. White. 88 Chancery Lane, London. 


: (Holt 
Co., 1123 Conway Buildings, Chicago, 


Tll., 


Tire valve. 
Auto Devices 
S. ) 


U 


Machinery Patents on page 564. 
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124,347. Speaking tube having cup-shaped rubber mouth-piece, secured 489,856. (April 20, 1918.) Economical sole without leather, flexible and 
by head-straps, to prevent extraneous noises entering. W. interchangeable, adapted for rapid attaching or detaching. C. 
Plumbridge, 10 Verdun avenue, Hamble, and C. H. Permain, Aulagnier, Cluny, Sadéne-et-Loire. 
Spring House, Spring Road, Sholing—both in Hampshire. 489,661. (Apri) 25, 1918.) Improvements in wheel tires reinforced with 
124,373. Catamenial appliance having waterproof shield and _ elastic steel. J. H. Hamlin and J. C. Burford. 
straps. E. Andreae, 99 Trinity Road, Edinburgh. ae eee 
124,395. Life-saving garment with inflatable air tube. Robinson & 
Cleaver. Donegall Place, Belfast, and J. Evans, 1 Park TRADE MARKS. 
avenue, Church End, Finchley, London. THE UNITED STATES. 
124,464. Waterproof garments having art-printed face outside instead of O. 100,667. A monogram in white composed of two F’s against a 
inside. H Weinbe rg, Aquarock Mills, North street, biack disk—dental vulcanizers, rubber, etc. Fawcett & Faw- 
Cheetham, Manchester. cett, Brooklyn, N, Y 
ISSUED MAY 28, 1919. 100,6 Representation of phenix rising from flames within a double 
a5 “1. he lined circle, above the word PHoENIXmIpDE—finished vul- 
124,607. Flapping-wing airplane having wings connected to body by out-lined Ci : A 
cite wealies ff. ‘ Hetherington, 7§ Rochembeau ave sonene — sad aie s, soles and heels. The Phoenix Rub- 
nue, Providence, R. I., S A. , , a fee ; 
124,628. Nipple for feeding bottles. F. R. Graham-Yooll, Dulham 166,845. The woh Soe vy. wo ane gl rubber pants, 
Towers, East Trinity Road, Leith. ; etc. arson, Pirie, Scott & Co., icago, 
124,673. Rubber pads for crutches, F. C. Lynde, $1 King street, Man- 109,591. Representation of 4 pennant, bearing, the word Federal—com- 
chest« POSIT soles ( eeis ne sedera At “" ucanhy, 
Wis 
124,679. Band clip for securing rubber sleeves to metal pipes, etc. F. G. ck. aa Se ae Re Ty oy eee a , " 
Pickering, 4 Petteril street, Carlisle, Cumberland. 111,215. The word j1FF¥—tountain pens. Jiffy Pen Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
iS 111,768. Representation of ; unctured tire within which appears the 
word INSTANTITE s perimposed upon the initials H & G, and 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. the words Tike Patcm SupreMe—tire-repair outfits and 
ISSUED MAY 20, 1919. patches. Huff & Cutler, Boston, Mass. 
190,388. Valve cap. A. E. Bronson, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 112.33 The = rd I aes within £ Seo oe agg nowt 
and composition soles = Anchor Grip Heel Co., Elyria, O. 
ISSUED MAY 27, 1919. 113,050. The words Crincner Cross—golf balls. North British Rubber 
190,555. Wear plate and pttaching means, combined with circular rubber Co., Lisulbed, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
heel. V. F aliszewski, De troit, Mich., U. S. A. 114.040. The words Vou -Corp—rubberized woven fabric belting . 
190,577. Tire valve. S. x Sladden, New York City, U. s A, ; s ates Rubber Se. De a Colo. , we telting. The 
190,583. Rubber sole-protector for boots and shoes. A. Thill, Barmouth, 24.555. Resvesentation of a: stencil beatinc the words ead Ghasteees 
Merioneth, Wales. ie te giao, Serica io en a > . , x: 
190,606. Sole for turn shoes, having rubber body portion and fibrous As ERICAN Z NC L. & S. ‘ o., AZO, ae oe A pig- 
inseam strip. The United Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, sg Maa a 2 yg eS te Louis, M vinc, Lead & 
Limited, Maisonneuve, Quebec, assignee of G. Ferguson, . ape Co., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Wollaston, Mass., U. S. A 114,518. Same as No, 114,515 
190,616 Festwens = rubber eutenle a4 weet of Tmited. Ml oat 114.519. Same as No. 114,515 and No. 114,518. 
1e anadiar onsolidated Rubber Co. imite lontrea 11 — ae Por ’ - — 
Quebec, assignee of M. H. Clark, Pelham, N. Y., 114,610. se ls A cle 2 - gg agg Tn Hc eg 
190,624. Air-valve for pneumatic tires. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Chic ng il a a — cecictatendl tte 
assignee of L. Greenwald—both of Akron, O., U. ae = ; 
115,220. The words Hoop Rurprer Company, Boston within an oval— 
ISSUED JUNE 3, 1919. rubber boots and shoes, overshoes, and canvas shoes with 
190,704. Dental plate with rubber suction trough in each aperture. J. rubber soles Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Lehner, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 115,256. Representaticn of a stencil bearing the word CHEROKEE between 
ISSUED JUNE 10, 1919. lines composed of dashes, beneath an Indian’s head—stitched 
— " and impregnated canvas belting. The Rossendale-Reddawa 
oe Solid aaner oe G. .* Seater, Ever, jancoeees., Eng. c Belti hoy Hose Co., Newark, N. J ’ 
190,865. Stretchless machinery belting e Lambert ultiplus 0., 7 260. R — . * : , 
; ° all ; 4 5,260. Representation of a stencil bearing the word SEMINnoLe between 
assignee of H. M. Lambert—both of Portland, Ore., U. S. A. lines comp 1 of dashes, beneath an Indian’s head—stitched 
ea and tmpregen ated canvas belting. The Rossendale-Reddaway 
Belting & Hose Co., Newark, N. 
NEW ZEALAND. The words Gotp Sear, Mitt any’s on a conventional design— 
ISSUED MAY 1, 1919. chewing gum, etc. Millard Gum Vending Corp., New York 
39,972. Respirator. R. Donald, 30 Parliament Hill Mansions, Highgate P sil a , - : 
Road, London, Eng 115,395. The word Times rubber tires and_ tubes. Times Square 
41,151. Resilient wheel. W. J. Dyas, 80 Queen’s Drive, Musselburgh, Auto Supply Co., Inc., New York City. 
Dunedin, N. Z 115,487. The words Pine-Nene—rubber filler ard wood-preserving oil. 
apne Spirittine Chemical Co., Wilmington, N, C. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 115,678. The wotd Nusore over repre sentation of two soles, one with 


WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. 


First certificate of addition to patent 
i915, for pneumatic tire casings. 


PATENTS ISSUED, 
20,662/483,285. (April 30, 1917.) 
taken out December 30, 

P, Moet and J. B. Haegy. 

(May 9, 1917.) irst certificate of addition to patent 
1912, for soles made of rubber, leather 





20,664/ 455,434. 


taken out May 23, ; 
and steel combined. Société Francaise du Cuir Armé. 
489,289. (March 15, 1918). Rubber paving for roadways and other uses. 


G, Anderson, The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Lim- 


ited, and Rubber Roadways Co., Limited. 

489,301. (March 16, 1918.) Improved elastic tire for automobiles and 
other vehicles. R. Trautwein and H. Bokanoski. 

489,306. (March 14, 1918.) A device to be placed between the tread 
and non-skid chains of automobile tires to prevent slipping. 


H. G. MacWilliam. 

489,324. (March 18, 1918.) Spring tire for automobile wheels. G. 
Huber. 

489, (March 19, 1918.) Life-saving belt. M. Halperin. 

489, (March 19, 1918.) Improvements in resilient wheels. W. A. 





Black. 


in rubber soles. M. H. 





489,409. (March 15, 1918.) Improvements 
Baudou 

489,55 (February 2, 1917.) Insubmersible life-saving valise. B. N. C. 
Mollerd. 

489,55 (March 2, 1917.) Parachute clothing for aviators. B. N. 
Mollard. 

(April 5, 1918.) Puncture-proof pneumatic tire. L, S. Odell. 
(April 10, 1918.) Improvements in pneumatic tire casings. 
A. S. Burdick and J. C. Hermann. 

489,671 (April 9, 1918.) Pneumatic wheel with large tire having weak 
tension on soft earth. Perrot, 22 boulevard de la 
Trémouille, Dijon (Céte-d’Or). 

489,690. (May 25, 1916.) Improvements in pneumatic tire treads.  T. 


Duyrens and R. Hustinx 
489,733. oo in shoes for 
-owell. 


tires of motor vehicles. A. E. 


in rubber tires for vehicles. 


489,844 April 24, 1918.) Improvements 
A. A. Crozier. 
485,854. (April 19, 1918.) Douche for washing the eyes with running 


water. J. J. Pouly and J. M. Daujard. 


a hole in it—waterp: compound for shoe-soles. The 





Nusoie Co., Colorado ‘Sp ngs, Colo 

The word Impre—rubber dolls, balls, etc. Zadek Feldstein 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

The we rd KANTSLIp above representation of an inch-worm— 
self-vulcanizing patches for pneumatic tires. Kant Slip Co., 


Manzanola, Colo. 








The word Yarway combined with lines forming a triangle be- 
tween the two syllables—valves of various kinds, spray noz- 
zles, etc Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

The word NDI bber-impregnated belting The Man- 
hattan Rubber - nufacturing Co., New York City. 

The word ( iLIDE ubber belting. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ak Oo 

The word Gor DYEARITE sbestos packing. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O 

The word Yarway—valves of different kinds, clamps, spray 
nozzles, etc Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelp hia, 

The word Kwixrix—rubber cement. Alick SMersimen, Free- 
hold, N. J. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
TO AMERICANS, 


kinds of recording 


meters, gages, etc. 
Cos., 95 Main street, 


The word Tycos—all 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Taylor Instrument 
sf 


The word CamMacnine—machines for slitting, winding, cutting, 
and perforating uns ible materials; also parts and accessories. 
Cameron Machine Co., 6! Poplar street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

The words Batt Banp—boots and shoes of rubber or rubber 
and fabric. Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Hill 
and Water streets, Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 

Representation of a ball-—boots and shoes of 1:ubber or rubber 
and fabric. Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Hill 
and Water streets, Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 

The word Vac—boots and shoes of rubber or rubber and fabric. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mam ifac ~y iring Co., Hill and Water 
Mishawaka, Ir d. A. 
The words Royat Corp—rubber 


United States Tire Co., 
City, U. S. A. 
The Gates Rubber 
Ss. A. 


“tires for vehicles and similar 
1790 Broadway, New York 
words Vrtco-Corp—belting Co., 999 
South Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. 
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AUSTRALIA. : METHOD OF DETERMINING TON-MILEAGE OF TRUCKS. 
TO AMERICANS. iis tina : 
28,985. Representat gh which A SIMPLE AND ACCURATE METHOD for figuring the ton-mileage of 
hand wearing a fies und —_ motor trucks is described by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
ture m rubbe gut ‘ » Miller Rubber Before arriving at the cost of truck operation it is essential to 
Haz Coll “yt M foo -s A ae have the ton-mile figure for comparison with the average daily 
as Ret cypees g BBE Pay ay poe _ad ssreve, Senne cost of operation. Such a system will allow the owner to com- 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. (P.M. Newton, Fink's Buildings, pare the operating cost of one make of truck with another, and 
— ee as well, truck haulage with horse and wagon delivery. 
DESIGNS. There are two classes of units used for measuring truck 
THE UNITED STATES. haulage. One is the absolute ton-mile, while the other is the 

v Patented Apr 19 berm 14 s. E. Mi commercial ton-mile. They should not be confused. 
; i M 1 I 7 years. J. Stung The absolute ton-mile is similar to that used in figuring rail- 
woe, ( Wash ~ o ~ > »©W road freight mileage. Because of the various systems of deliv- 
79. Tire. Pa M corm o* yon oS Weems ery, contingent on stops and loads to be dropped en route, what 
Akron, ( ' is called the commercial ton-mile is adopted as a standard of 
5 my M a Se. Com measurement. The absolute or railroad ton-mile is one ton 
carried one mile; thus, one ton carried five miles equals five 
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Tire Pa M 14 years W. O'N 
SSig i x R € 4 »t 
rf I \ 4 years 1. G. Gates 
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Q W | Ma « Tern 4 years 
Fr. W ss s assignment to White Prod 
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\ ! g to a consular report, under date pe March 21, 1919, 
e Minist of Industries, Uruguay, granted patents on the 
wing improvements in suspen lers; a substance known as 
lamponina” for the prevention and repair of punctures in tires; 





JAPANESE TO PROTECT TRADE-MARKS. 


it 1s reported that an association has been established at Osaka 
ipan, for the purpose of protecting Japanese trade-marks against 


nt, particularly in China where the subject matter of 


regulated. Japanese business houses have 


ered much by reason of the infringement of their trade 





ks China 
TRADE-MARKS IN URUGUAY. 

\ ( I sular ret rt if IT \su 10n, { ruguay i l ses mart ufac- 

rer | ive t le i hat country 

¢ S t ( ippens tha 

d als Urue r t et ‘ competitors 
tron i 9 € i emium 

PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 

\ consular report calls attention to the importance of ade- 
quate protection of trade-marks in China. This may be accom- 
plished by registering them with the customs officials in Shanghai 
and Tientsin, after which the superir ents of customs issue 
proclamations for their pr rr rks should also be 
registered in Japan to secure adequate protection there 

HONDURAS HAS NEW TRADE-MARK LAW. 

\ new trade-mark law enacted in Honduras, effective August 
, 1919. provides for a registration fee of $50 gold for each trade- 
mark registered. This fee will not be required, however, on 


applications filed prior to that date 


ton-miles, and five tons carried one mile also equals five ton- 
miles. Similarly, five tons carried three miles makes fifteen ton- 
miles. 

Absolute ton-miles should be figured in connection with motor 
truck haulage only when uniform hauls are made, that is, when 
one truck carries the same load over the same distance. By 
multiplying the number of miles covered by the number of tons 
carried the owner can easily determine the cost per ton-mile 
by the additional operation of dividing the average daily ton- 
mileage daily cost of operation. The result 
will be the cost per ton-mile. These figures are indispensable in 
keeping an accurate account of delivery expense and profit. 

The commercial ton-mile is figured for trucks employed in 
making deliveries of portions of their loads. The 
jig majority of trucks are operated under this condition. It 
can readily be seen that absolute ton-mileage would necessitate 
figuring for each stop and would be decidedly im- 
practicable. Hence, the commercial ton-mile used. 

The information from which to figure the commercial ton- 
from the driver’s card. All that is needed is the 
number of deliveries made, the weight of each load and the 
total mileage for the day. First, determine the average tons per 
trip. This is found by reducing the total number of pounds 
hauled to terms of tons, i. e., 12,000 pounds would be termed as 
» tons. The average tons per trip, or the average load, is 
found by dividing the number of tons hauled by the number of 
deliveries made, i. e., 6 (tons) divided by 5 (deliveries) equals 
one and one-fifth tons, or the average load. This result multi- 
plied by the total mileage for the day gives the ton-miles. For 
example, if the mileage covered by the truck is 60, the ton- 

for the day amount to 72, or 60 times one and one-fifth. 
When the truck makes but one trip a day, multiply the mileage 
by the number of miles carried, thereby using the absolute ton- 


into the average 


continually 
I 


separate 


mile comes 


, 


mile basis 

Ton-miles are nothing more than the units for measuring truck 
performance. The principle of ton-mileage may be applied to 
any class of motor-truck haulage whether the units are baskets, 
bundles, kegs, cases, or thousands of feet of lumber. For the 
concern which does not do its hauling in tons the same measure 
of haulage may be had by substituting for the ton the unit best 
the delivery system. Thus, instead of the ton- 

package-mile, multiplying the number of 
by the number of miles covered in delivering 


served to measure 


mile we have the 
packages delivere 
or the keg-mile, or the case mile. 


them, 


INTERCONTINENTAL CLOSES TORREON FACTORY. 

The directors of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. have decided 
to close the factory at Torreon, Mexico, for an indefinite period, 
owing to the low price of crude rubber and present conditions in 
Mexico 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 


URING JUNE the tone of the crude rubber market has been 
dull and inactive. About the middle of the month the 
downward trend of prices resulted in large purchases by 

short interests. This was followed by a sharp reaction in the 
price of plantation latex crepe, with the price falling 
promptly to the new low level of 40 cents. This is attributable 
to ample supplies in the hands of manufacturers and the reported 
excessive stocks in the Far East, London and New York. The 
month closed with nominal quotations. 


first 


first latex crepe, spot 43 and 44 cents; 
June arrivals, 43 cents; July to December arrivals, 45 and 46 
cents; 1920 arrivals, January to June, 47 and 46 cents; January 
to December, 47 and 48 cents. June 21, spot, first latex crepe 
was quoted at 40 and 41 cents; July to December arrivals, 43 
and 42 cents; January to June, 1920, arrivals, 44 cents; January 
to December, 1920, arrivals, 46 cents. 

June 7, spot ribs, 42 and 43 cents; July to September arrivals, 
4314 and 43 cents; July to December arrivals, 44 and 45 cents; 
January to June, 1920, arrivals, 46 and 45 cents; January to 
December, 1920, 46 and 47 cents; June 21, this grade was: spot, 
39 and 40 cents; July to September arrivals, 42 and 41 cents; 
January to June, 1920, arrivals, 43 cents; January to December, 
1920, arrivals, 45 cents. 

June 7, No. 1 amber crépe, spot, 39 cents; June 21, spot was 
37 cents; June 7, No. 1 roll brown crépe, spot 30 and 29% cents. 
June 21 this grade, spot, was quoted 28 and 30 cents. 


PLANTATIONS. June 7, 


The spot market was weak on plantation grades. Futures 
lower but not as weak as spot. 

ParAs. On June 7 spot prices were: upriver fine, 56 and 56% 
cents; islands fine, 46 and 47 cents; upriver coarse, 33% and 34 
cents; islands coarse, 2114 and 22 cents; Cameta coarse, 21% 
and 23 cents; June 23, the spot quotations on these grades were: 
Upriver fine, 56 cents; islands fine, 47 cents; upriver coarse, 3314 
cents; islands coarse, 21 cents; Cameta coarse, 22% cents. 

There was plenty of spot stock held at the above figures. The 
market at Para held at higher figures, 66 cents being quoted for 
upriver fine. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 


ago, one month ago and on June 25, the current date: 
Tuly 1, June 1, Tune 25, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 2 119 1919 
First latex creépe........ | 42 46 @47 40 @ 
*Hevea first crepe....... j 
Amber crépe No, 1........ 64 1 4 ‘a 3 t 
Amber crépe No. 2 64 1 3 a 3 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3.... 58 ' 42 @ 166 @ 
Amber crépe No —— 57 41 @ 35 7 
Brown crépe, thick clean.. 60 @ 41 a 36 a 
Brown crépe, thin clean.... 60 @ 41 ‘a 3¢ z 
trown crépe, thin specky... 50 i 39 a 34 a 
Brown crépe, rolled — 44 @ 32 @ 29"%,@ 
Smo ked sheet, ribbed } 
standard quality ...... | 2 > 45 @46 26 a 
*Hevea ribbed smoked | 
Pe ca ec ras a 
Smoked sheets, plain stand- } 
ard quality nis Sampunse' 61 @ 43 @44 37 @ 
*Hevea plain or smooth [{ 
smoked sheets ...... ‘ 
Unsmoked skeet, standard } 
quality ...... seneuee 6( i 42 @43 36 @ 
*Hevea unsmoked sheets. 
Colombo scrap No. 1 4¢ ? 32 @ 30 6 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2 44 f 29 @30 28 @29 
BRAZILIAN PARAS— 
Upriver fime .........ee00- 68 @ 56% @ 55%4@ 56 
Upriver medium 63 2 52 @ 51 @ 
40 @ 34 a 34 @ 


Upriver coarse 








July 1, June 1, June 25, 
1918. 9119 1919 

Ur river weak fine... 56 @ 44 @ 46 @ 

Upper caucho ball 40 @ 34% @35 34 @ 

ih Gl eccocesceeens 59 @ 47 @ 48 @ 

Islands medium ........... 54 @ 43 @ 43 @ 

Islands, coarse 27 @ 21 @ 21 @ 

COMER, GORTES. 2 cscccccece $8 @ 22 @22% 22%@ 

Lower caucho ball......... 36 @ 31 @ 30%@ 

Peruvian fine a ; 55 @ 534@ 54 @ 

Se OE Sa vawuhivesewas 56 @ 534@ 53 @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger flake, prime os P 8 f 23 @ @ 

Benguela, extra No. 1. 28% 33 32 @ **24 @ 

fenguela No. 2. 3 : pre 29 a 30 @ **26 @ 

Congo prime, black upper.. 50. **42 @ 38 @39 

Congo prime, red upper , 48 «@ **40 @ **24 @ 

Rio Nunez ball ieeee 55 @ **50 @ @ 

Rio Nunez sheets and strings i **50 @ 7 

Conakry niggers i **560 Ga @ 

Massai sheets and strings 55 @ **50 @ a 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto scrap ... ° a 32 @ 35 @37 

Esmeralda sausage ... os 39 @ 32 @ 35 @37 

Central scrap ... . 39 @ 31 @ 34. @ 

Central scrap and strip. 75% a 29 @ 32 @ 

Central wet sheet, 25%.... a 23 @ 28 @ 

Guayule, 20% guarantee... 35 i 28 @ 25 @ 

Guayule, dry a 48 0 40 @ 36 @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara negro heads ‘ 40 @ 36 @ **25 @ 

Ceara scrap .... ween 34 ? 32 @ **30 @ 

Manicoba (basis loss | io sin 

washing and drying) f , e ¢ 34 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet 42 z 38 @ 38 @ 
EAST INDIAN— 

Assam crépe wake *56 057 @ **56 @ 

Assam onions bine eale ? @ a 

Penang block scraj "39 «¢ 39 @ **38 @ 

BALATA— 

Block, Ciudad Bolivar - 71 a 80 @85 75 @ 
Colombi: os ‘ 61 @ 60 @62 @ 
errr ree 50 « 40 @45 50 @60 

Surinam sheet ‘s oon 95 @ 1.00 @ 1.05 @1.10 

amber 97 @ 103 @ a 
PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin 15 @ 1 @15 14 @ 

Palembang a 16 @ 15 @ @ 

Pressed block ........ 25 @ 16 @17 25 @ 

Sarawak ae t 12 @14 12 @ 

GUTTA PERCHA— 
Gutta Siak ... nen Mieds d 23 @ 24 @ 25 @ 
Red Macassar Boe 00 @ 3.15 @ 3.15 @ 
Rubber Association of America nomenclature. 
** Nominal 





RECLAIMED RUBBER. 


The market for reclaimed rubber continues very quiet. This 


will continue until the three controlling factors are 


One of these factors is the extremely light demand for 


condition 
modified 
reclaim by the mechanical goods division of the rubber industry. 
This condition it is hoped will shortly disappear following with 
the advent of peace. 

The other factors of market influence are the high prices at 
which dealers are holding scrap rubber which are well nigh pro- 
hibitive, and the low price of crude rubber. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
June 25, 1919. 
Subject to chang thout notice 


standard reclaims 





F ivating 35 @ 

Friction . oc cun en woe 3 @ 

Mechanical , 12 @ 

Red . ° lb, 20 a 

Shoe lb 14% @ V, 

Tire, auto ‘ = lt 16%@ 4 
truck . cae nen eee Rewnes lb. 12%@ 4 

White T 00 cel 24 @ 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 
Tur 











RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR CEYLON. 


























IMPORTS, 


January 


























PLANTATIONS— 4 1 to April 14. 
34 4 $4 $ 2$0.65 AEE) 2, te lio) 
S 7 z 65 ( ibber 1918 1919 
PARAS— ; t s pounds 1,336,403 662,893 
I . 5 t 05 eeenconndéeeuwene 655,509 532,349 
{ “ Vv z 48 ‘ SPIES cccceccescce 3367 #8 = wevsee 
I ) i ] —— — om — 
i 4 BOG éenibecwesi vcnsnasues 1,995,019 1,195,242 
EXPORTS. 
January 
1 to April 14. 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. a? senna 
' t \ B. Beers, t r it le Crude ibbe 1918. 1919 
W street, N York City, To t i King nds 4,800,486 10,235,965 
PD: chxcaenaeas nweswewens ie  . ae 285,100 
f WE civavddpeeueeeevenvequecesenens 725 @8=— so esses 
t t % pe MGW Bewth Wales cccccccccccesecceveses 118,796 62,742 
NN oe ae inblin ee 8,076,147 25,760,401 
na Lintcdecedeseneene 260,016 1,206,741 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. MGIA eee e ene ce ences cr tsnteessenereeees 659 1,677 
l ! t [May 1 919] Stvaits Settlements ccccccsccccccecsssvess jj§§ e086e0 424 
. and New Y . the DO - ~eUdteetiseeeiddeeneesesesawed one 129,858 105,320 
ghtl ‘ tone, and, , — a = ae 
ents wa uid for fir PURE wkvancs bipecdenncaundees 13,475,697 37,658,370 
, wo - an I g lude woes for t shipment to New Zealand, other 
cents was rts f Australia, and dependen 
| Y j e Ce n Chamber Commerce 
; ay x on 
‘ PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
al jua Two Months 
y February Ended February 28. 
Sterling Equival 8 1919. 1918. «1919, 
S 2 r Pound in To Holland - iD =e 120,000 
J Lor England 1,577,000 200,000 1,650,000 846,000 
Ss » 2 9 Un i St 697,000 1,748,000 1,768,000 3,171,000 
S ] % Canada RSS bias 20,000 
S Singa 118,000 393,000 319,000 932,000 
Ss i Tapa 211,000 39,000 230,000 66,000 
~ 6% Austr . Rasa 66,000 
p é 1% Or 5 2,000 11,000 
Cr 4 - a o— _— “ — 
C's 1¢ , I a ee ae 603,000 2,560,000 3,967,000 5,232,000 
( . , 5 
Cré l/ 7% Ba " 236,090 1,620,000 2,009,000 2,952,000 
Cr ? 1/4 Samarang ae $ 50,000 23,000 
S 23 S a " 1,367,000 820,000 1,908,000 2,031,000 
S L Or rt 120,000 226,000 
SS. Totals 2,603,000 2,560,000 3,967,000 5,232,000 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1919. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
: - - « — — FF GRAND 
x TERS { Coarse ( ToraLs, Medium. Coarse. Caucho. ToraLs. TorAaLs. 
S & 4,506 6¢ 23,680 202,130 327,810 551,776 
( K r 3,530 A 3,360 arr 135,000 385,000 
a & d 5 : - ae 33° 330,810 
Tas | & 44,208 414 6.000 6,630 510 170 1« 280,000 
Ade H 16 ene 156,082 169,598 
, Ara os 101,750 101,750 
Higs & Fa 300 51,657 51,657 
} Me icc cccc cr ctccccee® eceetes § eeesees  Ceeseee  eeeoses 23,690 8,694 47,215 47,215 
I a 19,034 vee 22,639 22,639 
Ant 627 ° 9,627 
8,97 7,097 224,451 3,109 1,026,362 "211,294 1,316,963 1,950,072 
I I 3,090 8&8 11,5! 33,936 63,799 93,787 
50 7,541 63,097 ,037 ) 245,230 1,380,762 2,043,859 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
\r } ret rt ; Sir S ; s ¢ it l¢ R4® tones ft er 
: miata » Stenien PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
Se ared wit g tons in MANIFESTS. 
ia ‘ ast ai 
ex was 821 t against 22,078 PARAS AT NEW YORK. 
M ed al ¢ Cases 
7 tad A Mixed Totals. 
7°334 MP Coarse. Caucho. Rubber. Pounds. 
M ese 19 from Para. 
8 8,590 120,770 25,093 209,943 
149 216 s+ 165,240 
8 74,092 71,263 ..- 165,615 
38,100 313,600 °61,274 356,200 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 192 151 cw. MET 
ficial report from K I sseme tates that 7.664 ! of rubber 3 
_ ted ¢ ¢ Fe at M Stat n the , of April, 104 138 «++ 117,260 
cor ‘ 10.¢ M 4 s it onding 17 eee aoe 74,131 
mor as : I s of the esent year was 43 50 eee 36,940 
ed 918, and 26,288 tons in 1917 92 24,288 
Ane ure t at 62 won 24,024 
17 1918 19 ny 43,436 389,400 
- 295 7.588 7.163 eee 598 8,741 
. 250 6,820 10,809 87 463 .-+ 154,396 
Mar 7 O88 7.709 10,679 
5,955 7,428 7,664 4482 packages. 
apenas *Cameta. 5Packages. 
7” ga 29.545 36,315 Including medium. 
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Cases. 
Mixed 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Rubber. 
June ll By S. S. Cuthbert, from Iquitos. 
H. A. Astlett & Ck 88 
Various 40 see ° 

June 1 By the S. S. Cuthbert, from Manaos 
Meyer & Brown 45 
Poel & Kelly 589 
General Rubbe ( 648 ) 4 30 
G. Amsinck & ( In 57 8 114 8 
Gaston, Williams & 

Wien € 28 6+ 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 66 
Va s 483 75 112 1 

PLANTATIONS. 
Shipment Ship] 
from: to Pounds. 

May 5. By S. S. City of Norwich, at New York. 

United States Ru bber Co. Colombo w York 40,320 
( narles Wilson Co., 

MM. senne 6v.0s6000es Colombo New York 141, 660 
Hood Rubber a Colombo Watertown 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 673,560 
Poel & Kelly....... cose Colombo New York 395,100 
Meyer & Brown..... ° Colombo New York 481,600 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc Colombo New York 175,860 
Robinson Co. .... Colombo New York 36,000 
William Brandt's Colombo New York 8,800 
Adolph Hirsch & Colombo New York 5,400 
Gove & French, Colombo New York 23,360 
Slater, Forwood Colombo New York 65,160 
VERUOED cnvessesoccecce Colombo New York 19,440 

Ma Ry the S. S. Arabia Maru, at Tacon 
Robinson & Co....... Kobe New York 40,50 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Kobe New York 40, 501 
William H. Stiles & Co. Kobe New York 77,581 

May 14 By the S. S. Tancred, at San Francisco 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 365,400 
Henderson Brothers Singapore San Frat 108,360 
Raw Products Co...... Singapore San Fran. 49,06( 
| Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore San Fran 25,200 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 238,520 
Peninsular Trading Agcy. Singapore San Fran. 53,280 
Fred Stern & Co...... ° Singapore San Fran. 333,000 
Meyer & Brown Singapore San Fran, 164,340 
Charles Wilson Ce. 

It eee rm Singapore New York 100,800 
Winter, Ross & C a Singapore New York 125,820 
I B. F. Goodrich Co.. Singapore Akron 993,060 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

BR oo feed eck Singapore Akron 1,143,18 
The Goodyear 

Rubber Co Singapore Akron 81,180 

May 17 By the S. S. Katori Maru, at Seattle 

‘rious sé. Penang Seattle 6 

May 19 By the S. S. Nias, at San Francisco. 

The Goodyear Tire & 

Melber CO. oc ccccctds Soerabaya Akron 101,160 
The Goodyear Tire * 

Rubber Co. ...... Batavia Akron 294,660 
Aldens’ Successors, Luu 

MOG sc ccocccccece . Soerabaya New York 7,200 
F. R. Henderson & Ce.. Batavia Seattle 106,020 
\ldens’ Successors, Lim- 

ited . actakeoaees Batavia Seattle 42,480 
he J ittlejohn. & Co., Inc. Medan San Fran. 28,440 





T. Johnstone & Co., 

San Fran. 
San Fran. 
San Fran 


Belavan 
Batavia 


Various 
f Samarang 


Various 





Various Soerabaya San Fran. 
Tay Colusa, at San Francisco. 
Aldens’ Successors, Lim 

: a 

ME casgeacnwiené - Colombo New York 

\ldens’ Successors Lim- oe 

ited 2 elena et emai Penang New York 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Penang Akron 


San Fran 
San Fran 
San Fr an. 


New York 


Penang 
Singapore 
Penang 
Penang 


Henderson 





inter, 














America ...ees. cccee Penang ‘ew York 6,786 

rious bey ue ees Penang New York 28,440 

May 2 By the S. S. 7Tyndareus t Seattle, via Hongkong 
T} B. F. Goodrich Co. Hongkong Akron 1,011,600 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Penang Akrot 6,714 
Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore Seattle 862.740 
Firestone Tire & Rubber a ; 

Co a eaoe . Hongkong \kror 171,540 
Firestone Tire & Rubber = 

Co . aes Penang Akron 12,294 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Far East New York 132,300 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., ; 

Inc uvénees Far East New Yor 100,800 
Aldens’ Successors, Lin 

ed a aane sene Singapore Seattle 69,840 
\idens’ S : 

ted Pt. Swet’n’h’m Seattle 59,94 

ted are ° Singapore Seatt! 7 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore Seattle 1,041,32¢ 

Re ted in T Inpria Rusarr Wortp, June 1, 1919 

INnssnipre trom Ss. Ss We tu sa. 
( h 


tshipped. 


Totals. 
Pounds. 


367 





30,800 
l 


4,000 





400 


63,967 





Shipment Shipped 
fron to: Pounds. 
General Rubber Co..... Far East New York 259,380 
Meyer & Brown........ Far East New York 235,800 
The Goodyea: lire & 

Rubber Co. ... cove Pt. Swet’n’h’m Seattle 181,440 
Peet & BGs céccccves . Singapore Seattle 110,600 
Poel & Kelly Pt. Swet’n’h’m Seattl 23, 
ae Ee Gace recht Far East kron 67,320 
Frank P. Dow & Co.... Pt. Swet’n’h’m Seattle 36,540 
Fred Stern & Ce I East ew York 25,640 
Owens & Hendry....... Pt, Swet’n’h’m Seattle l 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore Seattle 13,500 

May 21 By the S. S ater, at Seattle, via Manila 
F. R. Henderson & Co Singapore Seattle 101,340 
General Rubber (¢ Singapore New York 84,060 
Meyer & Bro Singapore Seattle 50,400 
L. Littlejohn ( In Singapore Seattle 28,440 

May 23 By the Cit f Manila, at New York 
Charles T. Wilson & Co., 

< 2 — _ ( »mbo New York 111,142 
Hoo Rubber Co... : Colombo New York 89,821 


J. T. Johnstone & Co 
i. <¢eenteentes 

William H. Stiles & Co 
Meyer & Brown........ 


john 
Robinson & Co.......+¢ 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


& Co., 











Colombo 


Colombo 








New York 
Ne \ York 
New 


York 





ous orl 2.000 
May 2 By the S. S k. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co New York 
Poel & Kelly New York 
r. D. Downing & Co... New York 
VATIOUS .secces Ne W York 
Ma y t a. 3. i ru, at San Francisco. 
F. R. " Blend lerson & Co.. Singapore San Fran 
F. R. be we ag oy & Co.. Singapore New York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
J rT. 7 yhnstone & Co., 
r Singapore Sin Fra 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore San Fran, 
Ca Be sivedend ca ee Singapore San Fran. 
- Se & Co., 
In sue Penang New Yor 
W. H. Stiles & ¢ Singapore New York 
Rubber Imy orters & Deal- 
er Ge Bis ccncnes Singapore New York 100,800 
Charles T. Wilson Co 
Inc , Singapore New York 2 
Frank P. Dow & (¢ Singapore San Fran, 49,680 
Robinson & Co.... Singapore San Fran 89,820 
Meyer & Brown. New York 284,760 
Rubber Trading ( New York 54,000 


Firestone Tire & Rubbe ! 





Co ° Pa | 


The Goodyear 1 
Rubber Co. 

Ho ) i Rub be 

iloy 


nds Co., 


Co. ‘ ; Ss 
Rubber 


Limited 





I Rubber ( ( 
F. R. Henderson ‘& cs... ( 
Charles T. Wilson C.o, 


Meyer & Brown 

I A ittlejohn & Co., 
Poel & Kelly 

I Lipton 

Gaston, Williams & Wig- 

more M Cc 

eninsular Trading ‘So, Cc 

. Cc 

( 


( 
( 
Inc. Cc 
ee ( 
( 








. Forwood & Co 
Travanion & Co. 
Kuh & Talk Co 





Edward Maurer Co., | 
Various 


BIOMS a cctscewese 
May 3 By the S. 5S. Sa 
The B. F. Goodri Co I 
F. R. Henderson & Co I 
Smt & Schipper I 
L. Littlejohn & Ce Inc I 
Poel & Kelly I 
Various I 
’ : Ry t ss 
ty . > 
I in & ( Ir B 
n & ¢ Inc S 
é S 


V lucts Co 
T. Johnstone 





& Co 


William H. Stiles & C s 
I irestone Tire & R yer ; 
| ’ 


shipped from 


ist Indies 
t 


Malacca 
Far 


ngapore Akron 271,080 
392,400 
435,240 


Akron 
ts Set’l’mt Watertown 

12,960 
126,540 


Toronto 


New York 
New York. 
Watertown 


East 
s Hall, 


ylombo 


at 
113,940 


ilombo New York 111,600 
lombo New York 109,800 
olombo New York 550,720 


ylombo 


>w York 
-w York 
-w York 


»ylombo 
ylombo 2, 
129,960 





lombo New York 62,820 
ylombo New York 45,000 
slombo New York 40.320 
ylombo New York 37,980 
le vw York 31,500 
1 w York 11,880 
] 0 New York 978,480 
at New York. 

lon New York 
ndon New York 
yndon New York 


yndon New York 

ndon New York 
New York 

rabaya New York 

tavia New York 

yerabaya New York 

rabaya New York 


ndon New Y 





erabaya New York 
erabaya New York 
: New Yor 143,1 


S. Korea Maru. 








Totals. 


4,443,708 


264,240 


990,360 


3,483,840 


> 846.800 
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wiggetene Tire & Rubbe: 


Manhat tan Rubber Mfg 

-0 eee 
Rubber Trading Co. 
Robinson & Co 
Robinson & Co. 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc 
Poel & Kelly. oes 
Poel & Kelly........ 
Winter, Ross & Co... 
Winter, Ross & Co..... 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co 

Inc ssteancode 
Catz American Co., Inc 
Java-Holland America Co 
General Rubber Co. 

. R. Grace & Co... 
chilthuis & Co...... 
Gaston, Williams & wie 

more 


Peninst lar Trading Co... 
JUNE By the S. S 
RAGE c coccceceee 
June 2 By the S. S 
Hyman & Bauman Co. 
June 3 
Aldens’ 
ited . 
L. Littlejohn & Co., 
Robinson & Co... 
June By the S. S 
Rubber CBocas 
T. Johnstone & Co., 
Inc. 
Rubber 
Charles T. 
The Goodyear 1 
Rubber Co. 
Gove & French 
L, Littlejohn 
Meyer & Brown.......- 
Poel & Kelly 
June 4. By the S. S 
T. D. Downing & Co 
Tune 6 By t! Ss s 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Trading ‘ 
William H. Stiles & 
F. R. Henderson & 
VariouS sss. . 
June 6. By t 5. S 
Balfour, “wen liamson & 
Cm ; eee 
The Goody ear T & 
Rubber Co 
June 7. 


F. R. Henderson | & '.. 


V — 


ty the S S. 
Successors, 


Trading Co..... 
Wilson Co., 


Ho ey ‘Rubber Co. 

Junz 1). B s. $ 
United States Rut ‘be ( 
J. 


Johnstone w . 


F. R. Henderson & Co 

Trading C 

Gove & French 

Poel & Kelly 

Rubber Importers & Deal 
ers’ © Inc 

Edward Maurer Co Ir 

lejohn & C Ir 


B irich Co. 
er Trading Co. 
( 


hnstone & ( 


Successors, Ltd. 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. 
R. Henderson & Co.. 
B. Henderson & Co.. 
Rubber Co. 
‘Li ttlejohn & Co., 


Inc. 


Stern & Co ‘ 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. 
American Export Co 

Hadden Co 
Edward Maurer Co 








Akita Maru, 


Inc. 


Shipment Shipped 
from: to: 
Soerabaya Akro1 
Soerabaya New York 
Sumatra New York 
Batavia New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Batavia New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Batavia New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Batavia New York 
Carmania, at New York. 
Liverpool New York 
Liverpool New York 
Lorraine, at New York 
Havre New York 
enyo Maru, at San Francisco, 


San Fran 

San Fran. 

San Fran 
at New York 


Colombo Watertown 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New Y ork 
Colombo ew York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Invincible, at New _York. 
London vew York 
rt Nicholson, at ‘ew ory 
London ew Y« 
London New Y > 
London New York 
London New York 
London New York 
Kasama, at New York. 
Colombo Ne Ww York 
Colombo New York 
sissippi, at New York 
London New York 
London New York 
tho, at New York. 
London Watertown 
»magata Maru, at New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New Yor 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Lapland, at New York 
Liverpool few York 
Liverpool New York 
Eurymedon, at New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Malacca New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Penang New York 
Singapore New York 
Penang New York 
Penang Watertown 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore Akron 
Singapore New Ye rk 
Singapore New York 
Deh New York 
“ingapore New Y ork 
Singapore New York 


Pounds. 


260,280 


100 
28,620 
600 
‘200 


940 
8,820 


180 
33,300 
46,800 
89,640 
35,640 


119,160 
7,200 


700 
680 


480 


Totals. 


2,566,100 


77,766 


180 


via Hongkong. 


169,740 


822,240 


24,840 


646,740 


1,400,760 


272,700 
103,680 


1,424,020 





Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. Totals 
Peninsular Trading Co.. Singapore New York 96,480 
Jaeger O.sscesessese Singapore New York 126,900 
Balfour, Williamson & 
Gab scovecrensdesncwce Singapore New York 83,880 
A. G Pas & Geiccccces Singapore New York 67,500 
Joosten & Jansen..... Singapore New York 62,820 
Rubber Importers & Deal- 
ers’ Co., Inc. Singapore New York 57,340 
Winter, Ross & Salas Singapore New York 56,160 
’. D. Desmond & Co... Singapore New York 54,000 
Pacific Trading Corp. of 
RD cence cexnesses Penang New York 50,400 
Pacific Trading Corp. of 
Amerien .cccccccccces Singapore New York 43,560 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
Ces BR cvesccconces Singapore New York 45,360 
W. R. Grace & Co...... Singapore New York 40,320 
\. G. De Cheribin & Co. Singapore New York 40,320 
Edward Boustead & Co. Penang New York 36,0 
Robinson & Co.......+. Singapore New York 35,640 
he United Malaysian 
Rubber Co., i eee Singapore New York 33,300 
Meyer & Brown........ Singapore New York 289,000 
VEREOND cocccsoeseueoes e Singapore New York 166,240 
Various alee lain acl Pt. Swet'’n’h’m New York 95,040 7,280,866 
June 13 By the S. S. City of Benares, at New York. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Mh. scandatesnciusese Colombo New York 128,340 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Colombo New York 25,200 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 58,000 
Hood Rubber Co....... Colombo Watertown 2,700 
Meyer & Brown........ Colombo New York 33,600 
Pees & BOs cccvccecse Colombo New York 216,880 
Gove & French, Inc..... Colombo New York 57,420 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
Tk pahabnenedéseadeln - Colombo New York 26,820 
Tharnett & Fahr........ Colombo New York 25,200 
Frame & Co. ....cccccce Colombo New York 18,000 
Various pcehenenwes Colombo New York 6,780 598,940 
June 14. By the S. S. Adriatic, at New_York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co eeeese London New York 4,480 4,480 
June 18 By S. S. Bardic, at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co ee ° Liverpool New York 4,620 4,620 
June 18 By the S. S. Manhattan, at New York. 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. London New York 72 
T. Johnstone & Co.... London New York 23,000 113,220 
Gntth & Schipper....... London New York 42,480 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. London New York 22,680 
WE Gdduvewseveesac London New York 24,340 
Junge 19. By the S. S. Tsuvama Maru, at New York, via Hongkong. 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 279, 
L. Littlejohn & Co...... Singapore New York 151,610 889,220 
Pacific Trading Corp. of uy 
SE dennnaksadines Singapore New York 159,660 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
i scecueccenteunses Singapore New York 32,220 
WHEE § cecuecoseescese Singapore New York 163,770 
WHS cccnccussceoses Kobe New York 102,420 
June 19. By the S. S. Royal George at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. London New York 56,000 
WON covecceccctecce Liverpool New York 8,620 64,620 
CENTRALS. 
May 26. By the S. S. Panama, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 15,814 
Isaac Brandon & Bros. Cristobal New York 300 
WHEE. cwtctanceucesns Cristobal New York 1,500 7,614 
May 26. By ¢ the S. S. Bacchus, at New York 
American Trading Co... Mexico New York 94,900 4,900 
May 29. By the S. S. Lakehurst, at New York. 
Pablo, Calvet & Co..... Cristobal New York 9,400 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 2,100 
Demarest Bros. a Cristobal New York 300 11,800 
June 2. By the S. S. Allianca, at New York. 
Isaac Brandon & Co... Cristobal New York 400 
1. S. Sembrada & Co. Cristobal New York 500 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 6,500 
Heilbron, Wolff & Co... Cristobal New York 1,500 
W. R. Grace & Co...... Cristobal New York 500 
Pablo, Calvet & Co..... Cristobal New York 109,400 118,800 
June 9. By the S. S. Monterey, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Havana New York 40,500 40,500 
June 11. By the S. S. Lake Wilson, at New York. 
Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
- ~cacedhianebones Cristobal New York 8,900 
W. R. Grace & Co...... Cristobal New York 7,200 
Mase B Cisco cccccvgece Cristobal New York 3,200 
Alejandro Angel & Co. Cristobal New York 3,000 
J. S. Sembrada & Co.... Cristobal New York 2,400 
Pablo Calvet & Co...... Cristobal New York 1,100 25,800 
June 12. By the S. S. General H. F. Hodges, at New York 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 14,500 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. Cristobal New York 400 14,900 
June 13. By the S. S. Advance, at New York 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal Yew York 12,700 
: azard Freres ...... ‘ Cristobal New York 4,000 
ulean Trading Co. Cristobal New York 2,300 
x. ss, Hesslein Co..... Cristobal New York 3,700 
Mecke & Co.......- Cristobal New York 3,500 
Chas. E. Griffin. Cristobal New York 1,400 
TRIO § venccowcncnetée Cristobal New York 100 27,700 
June 18. By the S. S. Lake Markham, at New York. 
Rubber Ass'n of America Cartagena New York 3,700 3,700 





0,866 


220 


620 


00 


00 
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AFRICANS. 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. 
June 9. By the S. S. Lieutenant Sam. Mengel, at New York. 
Rubber Ass’n of America Secondee New York 6,555 
PONTIANAK. 
Aprit 29. By the S. S. Protesilaus, at Seattle. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Liverpool Seattle 26,700 
Aprit 30. By the S. S. Mexico Maru, * Seattle. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 70,500 
May 14. By the S. S. Tancred, at San Francisco. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 42,900 
Hadden & Co..cc.sceee Singapore New York 88,800 
May 20. By the S. 5 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 





Tyndareus, at Seattle, via Hongkong. 
110,1 


Singapore Seattle 00 


May 21. By the S. S. Senator, at Seattle, via Manila. 
Hadden & Co.......++. Singapore Seattle 119,100 
1May 25. By the S. S. Buyo Maru, 
United Malaysian Rubber Singapore New York 288,960 
= rey f " 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore San Fran. 60,300 
1Untreated. 
June 2 3y the S. S. Djember, at New York. 
ea Malaysian Rubber 
6nte6easeguses ee Soerbaya New York 67,200 
L. “Liteijoia & €o-. Inc. Soerbaya New York 601,200 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co., : 
EMG, ccceccocees «+seee Soerbaya New York 19,800 
June 13. By the S. S. Eurymedon, at New York. 
F, R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 134,400 
Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 88,500 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 761,600 
Federal Prodgets Corp.. Singapore New York 156,000 
Desmond & Co....... es Singapore New York 134,100 
~7 1 Mi ccntaneene - Singapore New York 635,400 
‘red. Stern & Co... - Singapore New York 95,100 
a Williams & Wi ig- A ; 
éibbaneeeeuecsoes Singapore New York 72,600 
H wa & Co ++eeee Singapore New York 60,000 
Edward pe & Co. Singapore New York pyeed 
me h & Valk Co. Singapore New York 28,800 
t3, ouseenesessce ee Singapore New York 246,000 
BALATA, 
May 26. By the S. S. Panama, at New York. 
Pacific Metal Co........ Cristobal New York 6,000 
De Lima, Correa & Car- i 
Geese, BAS, occccocecee Cristobal New York 1,350 
May 29. By the S. S. Lakehurst, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 9,000 
June 2. By the S. S. Allianca, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 6,900 
{ S. Sembrada & Co.... Cristobal New York 5,250 
V. R. Grace & Co...... Cristobal New York 1,650 
De Lima, Correa & Car- Z a ‘ 
ND non 5 40545002 6008 Cristobal New York 1,200 
Heilbron, Wolff & : .. Cristobal New York 300 
June 6. By the S. Maraval, at New York. 
Rubber ‘x: of Roeeslan Trinidad New York 450 
Yglesias & Co., Inc..... rinidad New York 864 
Various .cccccccccccces Trinidad New York 3,300 
June 12. By the S. v7 General H. F. Hodges, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 4,050 
JuNE % a the S. S. Lapland, at New York. 
R. & J. Dick. ...ccccose Liverpool New York 7,950 
JUNE - a the S. S. Matura, at New_York, 

. Peregrine Watson.... Trinidad New York 450 
8 ES Trinidad New York 6,426 
June 18. By the S. S. Bardic, at New York, 3 
R. & J. Dick, Léd.....- Liverpool New York 1,536 

GUTTA PERCHA, 
June 2 3y the S. S. Djember, at New York. 
United Malaysian Rubber 
Ce. «owscsonenees cece Sourabaya oo York 54,000 


June 3. 


By the S. S. Canada, at New Y: 


Smith & Schipper..... -. Marseilles New w York 66,000 
June 4. By the S. S. Invincible, at New_York 

Earle Bros, ...ee. ecece London New York 17,706 

GUTTA SIAK. 

May 14. By the S. S. Tancred, at San Francise 

United Malaysian Rubber * ; : 
Ce voencevesenened oe Singapore New York 243,000 
May 23. By the S. S. Irion, at New York ; ad 

. A. Desmond & Co... London New York 327,000 
June 4. By the S. S. Invincible, at New York. 

Fred Stern & Co...... ° London New York 12,600 
June 12. By the S. S. Lapland, at New_York. 

Earle Bros. ......++. . Liverpool New York 25,800 

GUTTAS. 

June 2. By the S. S. Djember, at New_York. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co.. Soerbaya New York 163,200 
United Malaysian Rubber " z 
Ch secadescos éveceue Soerbaya New York 30,000 
June 4. By the S. S. Invincible, at New_York. 

Earle Bros. .......++ eee London New York 25,800 

A. Desmond....... oe London New York 24,000 

Junz 18 By the S. S. Bardic, at New York. 

Bee EGE. ccccccccses a Liverpool New York 3,900 


Totals. 


6,555 


26,700 
70,500 


131,700 
110,100 


688,200 


2,469,200 


7,350 
9,000 
15,300 


54.000 
66.000 


17,700 


243,000 
327,000 
12,600 


25,800 


193,200 


49,800 
3,900 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF ORUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 





April 
1918. 1919, 
a en ee 

UN MANUFACTURED—free: Pounds Value. Pounds. Vaue. 

India rubber: 

From Portugal ........... — aiiinha 2,600 $720 
United Kingdom. 79,828 $30,568 5,635,298 2,732,804 
CRBOEE cccoes rae 179,965 106,457 647,043 286,906 
Central America. 42,584 14,257 24,669 9,746 
Mexico ....ss0-- : 98,086 36,0 40,274 11,925 
PE icseeteane 4,284,554 1,334,825 3,296,587 960,330 
BONE ccccesesese 3,933 1,917 859 81,068 
Other South America 92,356 42,377 345,014 131,698 
British East ee 25,715,149 12,928, 551 40,637,290 15, 820, 145 
Dutch East Indies 2,481,727 1,321,758 10,178,932 3,819,947 
Other countries. ... 35,598 19,410 758, 264 285,821 


- 33,013,780 $15,835,990 














Totals 61,765,830 $24,141,110 
BES. cccccedeseoceves 304,674 180,057 132,321 63,493 
Guay ule oas 521,243 108,943 
Jelutong eee ye 624,918 43,431 411,499 118,156 
Gettn PEFChS ccccccsee : 610,206 101,408 
PEE: cannddinwecenewes 928,692 $223,487 2,675,269 $392,000 
Ree BED. 0 <0 d6cicece sce 305,320 23,204 848,052 67,724 
_._. Totals, unmanufactured. 34,247,792 $16,082,681 65,289,151 $24,600,234 
Chicle (dutsable) .......... 984,958 488,651 743,951 497,984 
MANUFACTURED—dutiable : 
India rubber and gutta pesca $99,895 ‘oeeane $113,552 
India rubber substitutes. wesae 16,507 283 44 
{ EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, 
MANUFACTURED— 
Automobile tires? .......... $1,108,783 eee $3,923,936 
All other tires’...........+:. isnt 88,313 obatek 7,742 
SE GE Gb ntescesecises 86,298 10,830 588,758 78,976 
Reclaimed rubber .......... 273,687 44,506 311,361 2,37 
Belting, hose, and packing’. oecnece 378,312 > 60s ene 533,769 
Rubber boots? rrr rery pairs 29,322 86,094 17,378 52,82 
Rubber shoes! ........ pairs 131,487 119,721 293,936 223,996 
Druggists’ rubber sundries’. . eon0¢es 65,469 saseene 116,524 
Insulated wire and cables’.. 38,959 153,342 
Other rubber manufactures’. ....... 593,833 941,292 
Totals, manufactured... seeeees $2,493,861 seseses $6,061,434 
Fountain pens ...... number 14,945 10,607 33,905 43,525 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
UNMANUFACTURED— 
Reis CURE ccs cecvccses 953, 885 $479,457 433,206 $199,409 
DE, veidtkccdnemeacanens 97,982 60,018 64,960 37,874 
GRR POTERE cccccccceccess 118, 254 26,443 esecsoce eecesee 
Totals, unmanufactured. 1,170,121 $565,910 498,166 $237,283 
MANUFACTURED 
ree 4,77 i 
Gutta percha Terre eT Tre 621 
Rubber substitutes, ‘elastic n, 
Totals, manufactured.... oa 4,772 BATRA Raoe 
Chicle . 982 746 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 











MIANUUPFA URED 
I \lask 
Belting, hose, and packing. 7 $34,61¢ 
Boots nd shoes. .pairs 9,109 35,355 
O bber goods....... 4,34€ 
I 9,109 $74,317 
1 
se, and packing $8,407 
omobile tires ‘ 152,574 
Other tires ...... 8,144 
Other rubber goods. 21,258 
Totals ‘ $190,383 
To Philippine Is levator 
3elting, hose, and packing. ee $15,117 
Boots and shoes..... pairs 258 12,099 
MOD dcaccncccksemenanes 173,871 
EGF MOSES vcicécedrvces ‘ 30,351 
TOD pncnscttvsncates 20,258 $231,438 
To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose, and pecking. 6,988 
Automobile tires ...... 44,443 
Other tires ......cseeeee- 473 
Other rubber goods ...... 8,120 
SOO 6 ccesdecveseceve $60,024 











25,227 





1 Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during April, 


1919, are given on page 602 of this issue. 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1919. 


Tires. 


Belting, Druggists’ — —' Insulated Al! Other 









































: Acer, 
Auto- All 




















Wire and Rubber Manu 


EXPORTED TO Hose and Boots. Shoes. Rubber 
Packing A — Sundries. mobile. Others. Cable factures. Totals. 
Value. Pairs. Value. Pairs. Value Value Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
ROF 
s at Ma Isla , ae $58 $28 $86 
$1,419 4 $4 $5.41 $13,634 2,355 1,970 24,787 
ark 5,230 300 $25 35.650 24,756 $74 33,746 16,523 25,392 29,357 135,995 
t and , 299 owen 299 
| e MS heute te 6,848 968,453 18,105 26,928 264,525 2,310,104 
Gibraltar . ~~ eencass  Seeeens 90 
G : 945 280 4,225 
1 ar i Islands eccee 118 aes 4 122 
¢ 242 oes , ° 17 
Ne t | 19,120 5,369 30,515 132,701 
‘ 34,322 27,804 114 30,445 0,510 5,574 240,316 
| gal 2.14 2184 486 3,217 1,069 552 42,375 
5 1 M eg et . ; 100 eves 100 
> 4,243 1,695 47,392 86 10,843 65,429 
S , 1? 0R7 6 130,942 120 7,495 150,654 
j ur 47,714 0890 5 8,353 129,623 1,077 134,095 395,489 
= < 1,976 2,48 
I | PE $ 300 164,204 $108,19 $28,354 372, $76,583 $333,525 $487,214 $5,505,870 
\ 
: $141 48 7 150 $90 $ , $274 $85 $883 
| H as 44 1,167 19 >¢ $7 58 62 2,195 
( ‘ 4,058 ( 10,944 2,264 2 25,437 164,658 2,870 9,059 196,937 417,693 
‘ R 10 5 ao 513 
al ¢ l 5 457 547 730 155 1,613 1,633 8,568 
| : 712 ¢ 640 61 323 10 615 495 10,905 
\ ' 42 35 l 51 74 866 3,789 
Pa l 66 3,744 4 g 54 16, 89¢ 008 8.001 2,997 38,11 
Salva 7¢ , 5 18,626 1,492 189 7,518 29,592 
Mex 58,998 64 46 3,206 174 10,718 75,732 5.716 38,165 24,734 217,483 
M , 1.032 > 0%6 ‘ 410 3,346 
‘ abrad 799 6,288 7,710 19,409 21,2 528 ¢ 298 2,916 1,557 51,361 
12 187 4.4 65 50 4,819 
, oe 2 200 9,27 168 662 733 11,542 
Ir : I g7 1.197 64 388 10,823 235 40,571 1,405 55.933 
Oe r We I e $9 a 78 7,413 409 61 268 8,488 
( l ) 72 16¢ 31,941 2 84 5,828 298,34 2,147 54,052 16,534 431,383 
Da West Indies 70 9 10 401 7 1,320 1,898 
W Indies 1.084 mes 6 1,652 1,060 37 3,839 
‘ West Indie 83 1,077 839 25,353 479 425 28,079 
Hait 4 3 108 2.02 69 90 1,346 3,677 
) n Re 1,411 , 6 284 19,091 687 593 2.189 24.267 
T Nortn AMER $150.09 10,892 $32,454 85,272 $80,169 $46,501 $613,034 $15,419 $159,097 $261,601 $1,358,371 
> AMERICA 
Argentina $10,094 $3,525 $17,068 $6,048 $952 $72,894 
i 600 248 4,491 ca 5.245 
~ 27,976 72 $394 1,841 3,595 9,709 212.799 
, 99.213 1.212 4.350 3,918 5,141 19,906 333,999 
‘ bia 624 36 98 2,232 180 1,886 13,981 
| ¢ 1.159 444 267 548 30,973 
British Guia 1,181 250 27 306 571 6,254 
D h Gwana 3 37 188 618 
Per 12,697 833 4,950 , ° 899 3,527 56,314 
Ur a 4,013 5,128 4,969 1,006 4.994 88,097 
\ ela 1,934 - 597 1,082 36,994 
Tot S AMER $159,494 2,153 $9,792 13,813 $12,498 $15,831 $421,676 $ $43,391 $858,768 
ASIA 
‘ . $3 l $5 74 $ $1,105 $42,141 $38,093 $6,947 $88,683 
60 2 92 1,767 - 388 2,358 
17,04 3,638 101,788 3,442 23,740 17,253 166,906 
63,161 6,645 3.964 73,770 
ndie 4,268 ; 97 201 4,566 
s 66¢€ 873 58,339 13,147 8,769 13,476 105,270 
1.766 950 x 2,724 
' 132 5.696 — 5 649 6,502 
448 155 490 3,413 00 9,317 20,85 96 65 16,208 82,064 
0 200 1,226 5 0 ‘ 1,414 3,136 
112 F766 ceosees = avons 1,553 11,431 
RA 56 “ 896 
I $60 356 $1,72 4,003 $ $15,269 $309,579 $16,685 $78,972 $62,061 $548,300 
(OCEAN 
. slis $ 62 $388 360 5 $1,276 $5,406 $102,113 
New Ze 8 3,129 6,308 395 8 28 5,960 86,628 
Mt Brit Jceania 06 sJ9 . 24 > 4,971 
Fres ( 1 $4 , 48 + 48 35 16 769 
. Oceania 4 2 12 van 464 : a 601 
} Is 38.794 25,227 18,277 4,174 8,667 8,100 6,764 196,97¢ 
4 $5 7 3,193 $6,708 26,136 $19,090 $10,394 $189,652 $10,263 $18,146 $392,058 
We Afr $8.7 , es $4,971 $54 $40 $13,816 
= Afr 169 30 $1,07 476 oo eee ey ee oe eT ee 2,086 5,762 
j Africa a) 06 useeeee “adaanec  sdecuet 7,188 
. 8 285 
- Africa ! 84 . 2 $ 6 1.470 
71 $74 Q1 5.060 
. . $ ¢ 484 $1,894 508 7 7 3 $54 $2,207 $33.80 
Tora.s $533,769 17,378 $52,820 293,936 $ ¢ l¢ ' c 7,742 $767,088 $941,292 $6,697,167 
rea reign an Domesti er artment rce, ngton, C.J 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION 


CANADA. 


OF 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 














March. 





———E = ane <> ame: 
UN MANU FACTURED—/re Pounds Value Pounds. Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, et 
From United Kingdom . . 75,245 : 86,368 $29,012 
United States .. . 958,41 4 414,988 182,047 
Straits Settlements 403,20( 21341 734,656 74,928 
Other countries 68,886 43,83 333,079 146,697 
Totals .. ° 1,5¢ 44 $759,488 1,569.091 $632,684 
Rubber, recovered .. 5 711 $86,642 314,801 $50,538 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 2,795 2,151 4,048 3,185 
Rubber, powdered, and rubbe r 
gutta percha scrap. 219 5,519 
Rubber thread, not covered 4,398 6.486 
Rubber substitute ........ 7 2,68 0,036 
Totals .. 831,810 l . 
Chicle .... o* ’ 14,8 $ 56 
MANU FACTURED—dutiable 
Boot $7,734 
t ng 6.481 
mows 213,618 
Ct ~. UE 





EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND 


244 


FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 


Reex] S 
f | 
S ( la Good 
\ 
t Va Va 
626,454 
$1.6¢ 606.944 ¢ 7 
64 66 
$? 44 $ 50.149 $1 759 
8 679 





UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS. 




















LN MANUFACTURED Pounds 
Crude rubber: 
From 
Dutch East Indies 4,928, 4 £5 
French West Africa . - 8 
Gold Coast es 211 
Other African countries 400 
PUP caves 
brazil ... —e 18 
British India ... 2,567 
Straits Settlen de 
pendencies, La 
buan ieee eee née 1,474 
Federatea Malay States 89 
Ceylon dependencies . 20,315 
Other countries , os 2,201 
Totals , 116,047 » £1,; 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 33 
lot 116,080 £ 
( ere a 587 5 
EXPORTS. 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. .dosen pair 7 
Waterproofed clothing 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 
Carriage tires and tubes 
Bicycle tires and tubes 
Insulated wire 
ee : 750 £ 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 269,40% 
MANUFACTURED— 
Waterproofed clothing 
Boots and shoes..dozen pair 4,114 
Insulated wire ......... 
Subr arine cables “* 
Carriage tires and tubes 
\utomobile tires and tubes 48 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 
Bicycle tires and t ° 
Other rubber manufactures 
Totals .. 4,595 £ 








828 93,501 63,536 
288 
g 434 4.790 
548 3,291 32,585 
120 840 
327 37 100.880 
821 16,333 75,604 
455 95,554 022,84¢ 
32 12.05 188,089 
584 40,254 437,376 
469 2.863 31,820 








79.6% 346.901 £36 
379.783 44.707 £ ¢ 
84.185 607.7 
£8,129 28,773 £40,647 
1,006 ¢ 
51,190 68.876 
4,923 1,195 
82.819 28.773 £ 1.780 
£5.98 420.64 £12,132 
054 65 
3714 
a's 
0.08¢ 
06.868 
~ 710 £6332 








1918 
N MANUFACTURED ~~ —— — 
e rubber Pounds Value 
MD cceccévecesse ‘ 
France 1,976 z 
Sc eeiedwewhean een 3,113 
United States 367 
Other countries ...... 665 
Totals Teerrre 7,921 £332,676 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 
TOCMES ccnccdccsves 7,921 £332,676 
Gutta percka .. 4,480 896 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. .dozen pair 9 £86 
Waterprooted clothing ..... ‘ 4 
Insulated wire ........... ‘ 
Automobile tires and tubes.. : even 5,923 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. . nani ti 
Bicycle tires and tubes ° _a 669 
Carriage tires and tubes 647 
POCRES occ cccceces 9 £7 5 


EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
April. 














Pounds 








RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER, 





Rubber scrap .. 
MANUFACTURED 
ber and g 





Cut sheets 














Twelve Months Ende« 
1917 
QOuintals.* Lire.? ( 
4 
11.213 
8 356 
6.800 
es 320 
l 
19.881 
475 





itta percha 








cetese ees 17 7 404 
aeetee GBS « vcccccesces 3 22,400 
Other kinds, including hard 
CE a wenes ovtseuKeowen 22¢ 71,200 
Tubes: 
From cut sheets ...ccccscces l 
Elastic Ik 65 
Other f 7 
Belting ....... 462 
Rubber-coated fabrics—pieces 
For carding combs...... 429 557,70 
Cer GOON cccccrsseees 16€ 249,001 
Boots 
From 11,019 } 
31,666 515,160 
245 
Elastic webbing .........sse.. 297 594,00( 
Clothing and articles for travel if 30,000 
Manufactures n. e. s. 
From cut sheets............ 54 140,404 
Elastic fabric ......eeeee- 1,664 1,396,8¢ 


Tires and tubes: 
From France 
Great 


Britain 


Other countries 132 |} 
Other rubber manufactures 
PUG FIORGS . océisvccosseces 873 )} 
4 : , | 
Great Britain ........ 1,881 | ¢ 974 an 
United States ........ 2,221 —? 
Other countries . . a 
s, manufactured ...... 22,280,860 


Tota 
Tot: 


i! 
1 imports 


T . 
A/ecer 
af 
671 





4 
4 
8 } 
3] 
“J 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Twelve Months Ended December $1. 





UNMANUPACTUREI 7 
India rubber and gu percha - — 
raw and reclain Quintals.! Lire.” ( 
BO BERD ccccce 1,549 
United States 889 
Totals 4,438 1,553,300 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha 
Threads . 218 479,600 
Sheets 
Cut sheets 6 12,0( 
Elastic fabric 31 24, 8K 
Insulated wire , 2 s 
Other kinds, including ard 
rubber .. 83 83, 
Tubes 
rom cut sheets 7 15,4¢ 
Elastic fabric 251,20 
Other forms 291,651 
Belting ijiet 12, 
Rubber-coated fabrics. pieces 265,204 
Elastic webbing — 3,868,404 
1 articles for travel 109, 2( 


Clothing and 











y, 


3 
7 
43 
72 
33 
8 
§ 


+ OO YD 


61 





353,400 


5,400 
2,200 
667.700 
431.600 








of + 
289,500 
Rg nnn 
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Twelve Months Ended December 31 
— | — 





1917 1918 


on . Th, 
Quintals.* Lire? Quintals. Lire. 
Manufactures of india rubber 
and gutta percha—n. e. s 
From cut sheets .. s 96 11,200 77 169,400 
Elastic fabric 177 94,700 131 144,100 
Tires and tu 
To France os ee 3,244) 2,947 
Great Britain 7,554 2,001} 
pain 128 84 
Switzerland ‘ 15 2 
India and ( eylon . 2,271 579 
Dutch East Indies 350 >25,022,400 774 > 10,830,300 
Straits Settlements 1,929) 235 
Australia 144 158 
Brazil 5euy enuesen 1,120) 529 
Argentina néececccese 1,411) 221 
Other countries 1,032 801 
Other rubber manufactures: ‘ 
To France eeeeeseevess 211 31 
Great Britain see 168 128 
Spain peenedeée 34 RS 
Switzerland cececcese 246 6 , ; 
Egypt ‘ ekicaina 17 } 1,501,000 36 031,000 
Argentina . . coos 414 140 
Brazil , es 165 80 
Uruguay ee 84 - 
Other countries .... ‘ 162 
Total manufactured 2,342,750 eecceese 4,556,550 
Total exports nes 33,896,050 eae © f 


1A quintal = 220.46 pounds 
7A lira = $0.193 





THE MARKET FOR SCRAP RUBBER. 
NEW YORK. 
HERE HAS BEEN NO IMPROVEMENT in the scrap rubber market 
: ver the generally poor condition that has characterized 
the past few months. The most important factor in main- 
taining this condition is the weakness in crude rubber and the 
large spot supplies of it available in New York. Scrap dealers 
and reclaimers are considering the possibilities for export trade 


it tor 


to Europe 

Prices on all grades of scrap rubber are nominal and stock 
movements are at a minimum. The business is confined prac- 
tically to dealings in mixed auto tires, repairables and automobile 
fabri 

| Wit juotations are nominal 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 


June 25, 1919 
Prices subject to change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES : 
Arctic tops ° 74 4@ os 4 
hoes 7™ @ 08 
Boots and s 4 See 


Trimmed arctics Renders 
Unatrimmed arctica .........-- sevducs stedeauneul 
HARD RUBBER 


Battery jars, black mpound = _ 1b ol @ ‘ 
No. 1, bright fracture Ib 24 2 .25 
INNER TUBES i 
No. 1 Id packing esceee cesar lb, 0 @ 21 
new packing lb 24 @ .25 
Ni ; _ 10%@ .10% 
Red — a ’ Ib. 10%@ .10% 
MECHANICALS " : : 
Black scrap, mixed, N lt 04 3@ 04% 
N spr 1b. O8%@ .03% 
ERG coceccccocececosesose Ib 044%@ 04% 
a Pe i 034@ .03% 
Horse-shoe pads b 03m@ .04 
Hose, air-brake ... 1... cece cccccrceccccceesecsens Ib 044@ .04% 
fire, cotton lined .........seee0e: Ib 0%@e@ .02 
garden ees . It 0O1%“we@ O1% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber........... tb 03! ‘@ 04 
Matting . ‘ 03! 1 04 
Packing o H of 2 
d t No ( re 
a > i ; 09%@ .10 
$ No lk 063 7 
caingiecmc nt: 4 wireneNeRCES er MMESELIE TA 09%@ 09% 
TIRES, PNEUMATIC 
PNEUMATIC 
Auto ngs, NN I 09Mm@ 10% 
N .. lb 06 @ 06% 
Bicyele ......+ sescccscccccceccescceesssecccees Ib. 04% @ 04% 
Standard white a oe Ib. 054%@ .0S% 
Standard mixed auto. prrereebesrasnsnuessn nh ease = a ,@ oo36 
Stri d, umguaranteed ..ccecesecsccecceeseveces " 34@ . 
w te Cc G. & G., M. & W., and U. S.....cccccees Ib. OS4@ 08% 
SOLID: ons 
CeeriAMe oc cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccececess Ib. 044%@ : 
liao asa stones rage APL Ra b. 01Me@ 1% 
Mh cs dedeukeancsncuunenceenseseunweaassel lb. 04%@ .04% 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 
[Jarre WEATHER, reduced acreage and scarcity of labor 
are responsible for the strong position of the market for 
American cotton during the past month. According to the gen- 
eral outlook, only a moderate crop is expected. On June 2, 
middling uplands, spot, was 32.80 cents, and with the exception 
of a decline early in the month, the market has advanced and 
June 23 the quotation was 33.50 cents. 

The following report concerning the Egyptian, Arizona and 
Sea Island cotton situation is furnished by John Malloch & Co.: 

EcypTiaAn Cotton. Prices have not changed, the selling being 
still controlled by the commission. This condition, however, 
will probably change after July 31, as the Cotton Control Com- 
mission will cease to buy cotton after that date. There is a 
very large stock of Egyptian cottons of all kinds in Alexandria, 
but thus far no plan has been announced for disposing of this 
accumulation, which is owned by the commission. The future 
contract market in Alexandria is still closed, although the Liver- 
pool Egyptian future market reopened on June 2. The general 
tendency is for firmness in fall deliveries, figures being quoted 
a cent or two above present fixed prices. The growing crop 
in Egypt is doing well thus far, but a water scarcity is feared 
later on, which may affect the quality of the cotton rather than 
the quantity. Acreage estimates are not yet available, but it 
is understood that there is considerable increase over last season. 

AMERICAN Ecyptian Cotton. Conditions in Arizona have been 
favorable to the growing crop, and it is expected that from 
45,000 to 50,000 bales will be grown in the Salt River valley 
during the present season. Last year’s crop is practically sold, 
but small quantities of desirable cotton are still available at 
around 53 to 55 cents for prompt delivery. New crop prices 
are not available at this time. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. The better grades of Sea Island cotton 
are becoming very scarce and hard to buy, most holders desiring 
to sell round lots which contain a fair quantity of low grades. 
A first cost price of 60 cents is being asked in the South. There 
have been sales of average extra choice recently at 61 cents, but 
it would take at least 63 cents to move any appreciable quantity. 
This marks a rise of fully 10 cents per pound since early May. 

Various estimates of the growing crop in Georgia and Florida 
agree that there has been a tremendous reduction in acreage, and 
the average guess places the probable number of bales which will 
ultimately be ginned next fall at around 25,000, as compared 
with a normal crop of 90,000 to 120,000 bales a short time ago. 

Ducks AND Dritts. The market has been exceedingly strong 
and all cloths of standard construction are scarce. Prices have 
all advanced. 


RarncoaT Fasrics. Stocks appear to be all sold for several 


months ahead. Prices are advancing in the face of a steady 
demand for all grades. 
Tire Fasrics. The steady call for tire fabrics of all grades 


has continued through the month with a noticeable scarcity of 
standard grades. The price undertone is firm and quotations 
are a little lower than last month. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
june 25, 1919. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% ws sq. yd., brass or copper a 


cteeeds $g06eCenseeeecceesen 85 @ 
2% ‘bs sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GER cccccccescccovecoseces coee 90 @ 
BURLAPS: 

BORED ocesacncwencncanecsueneoesen 100 yards 9.25 @ 

EEO =n 05 400:00640600060696000660006080000609 10.25 @ 

SUD 0.00.00. 60008 shsbbebecevedcesececeee 11.65 @ 

SED cocce cétboeseseeesecovessetenseeecens 11.75 @ 

Gm BDGMMES coc cccccccessccccccccescocescocesse 12.75 @ 
GEICO PE-CUMBS coc ccccccccccccccce 20en6eeeceee «+» 1300 @ 
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eT Tyee ere 
i ee ee ee eee en 
CD cc tncdccnstacewcackesctestoneabewkes 
GED, ducusauctvencontes dneaetneoeseueeen 
DRILLS: 
Se DO acicccedbiiccsussdehecsseeeses yard 
GS GEE. otacccccdccecocnaceteucesoesesene 
PP EE 26.0 scs0evescoedcceugupeneeedenes 
SE ET ccccneccccesececeeseunseaneneesete 
MEE césaccenen. seecucondescvatas 
DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck... ........... yard 
SD BONE ccncsccesscanciceccceseseeceusens 
PE DED ccc cccccdcseseeueesaeeeceuences 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ....... CENChES CObER ER ERERS Ox 
MECHANICAL: 
A Ee eT nT pound 
DN; c¢rtcecshkseedatdueetseke eabbsanadanvees 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
SE. hob 6.086066 0660s ndndesesedoneenes oan yard 


DE dcdewaewaudebtasseus.csesasdeusegeseesaun yard 
OSNABURGS: 
IE nga ccceesinsessschuanaeeuaen yard 
CR RD 8.6. be cd eccdwecvccevdnssescasieers 
SE SE okcencedensss cnedtdosnsessnss 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent.............. yard 
60 x 48 not water-repellent............... 


uunw & 


~ 


assa 


.23 
.27"%@ 
30 


.254%@ 


-26 


@ 


@ 


.26%4% @ 


@ 


Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan..........yard 77%@ 
COOTER, THUS GEE Bi con vccecissvessivs 85 @ 
ME Sacnduacdvnsctwivasdevctesenees 75 @ 
SO GOR Fesé Haddbensccdcccewessscccncscesasees 30 @ .32% 
G6 BGR. : cccccccccsccavcecseceessvecsseccees 35 @ 40 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive............ 35 @ 
Bee OG Bcc ccccesccccceces 36 @ 
CY 8 00-6:600:0:0546:6-00.266045.5060009 2080060088 37"%@ 
WORE 6.600058 66606.0006506865608 00000606 0bEs sees 50 @ .67% 
CUERGE 6 ackcnccteakseveccssnceeesoesnasees 16 @ .22 
PR, Be E Bice as ke wees been ees eennes ee 18%@ 
SE O WB i 00 c0608ss9cncsevensensneeesececes 174@ 
BE. cacinewenseneinewen POUTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT 38%@ «45 
se BU GO B Bi oc nk.nceddcesecedsoeavesiocess 194%@ 
GE DB De cocccecccese eo eccececscccesesesesess 21 @ 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 


—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 





TIRE 


FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 

















Goda, SU te FH GBs ccccccevceccesscces yerd 1.30 @ 3.50 
S6daem,, BOG 06 BS GUM s ccc ccccocccesvcceccescese 75 @ 1.90 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON): 
63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces........... o etemesenene yord 90 @ 1.85 
SSdeeh, BS te 6 GMB cicccccccccscssces sevccese 55 @ 1.10 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 43%4 to 8 OUNCEB.... cccescccccceccees yard .60 @ 1.25 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
SRtaee, BOG We 8 Gs ccccccscccsccnccscces yard 19 @ .30 
SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 
PCE TEE EAT LEE Oe ..--yard 23 @ 
CT, bo snc cecdsccesecvesntacedcoereseoes yard 26 @ 
SILES: 
Se, GOI cos deinessniagss8es0ceceesesces yard .38%@ 
Semase, TEAM cc cccvcccscsvecccscesscvesvecsces 63 @ 
TIRE FABRICS: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed.............+5 pound 1.40 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed .........-.eeeeeeeeees 1.20 @ 
173%-ounce Egyptian, carded ......ccccccccccccccccs 1.12 @ 
TFRR OD TOUR, COMBOS 6 oe cc cs ccccessteusceees 110 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded ......ccsccccccccscceces 384 @ 
*Nominal. 
SEA ISLAND CROP MOVEMENT. 
Fxom Aveust 1, 1918, ro May 30, 1919. 
Receipts. 
1918-19, 1917-18. 
Stock on hand, August 1, 1918 
Savannah, 15247; Charleston, 517...... ....bales 15,764 1,044 
Received at Savannah (gross) : ~~ See ee 14,696 24,729 
Received at Charleston. . cas 9,959 6,966 
Received at Jacksonville pveehenbwas wiicuivioes 12,028 27,589 
Received at Brunswick.. méietonwenadies adie’ 
Received at Norfolk....... apsisin does cartatieilcid icah 
MD dsceneues 60666606 0000600606008 owe 52,447 60,328 
Less exports ......-ccseees ine 00 cbweves 5,049 49,878 
Stock March 30, 1919— 

Savannah, 6,747; Charleston, 651.............- 7,398 10,450 
Crop in sight at al! ports to date.... etre rte 36,653 58,881 
EX ports. 

To 
Great oo Al North ~ South 
Britain. Continent. Mills. Mills. Burned. Totals. 
From 
Savannah weses Cae 160 21,029 918 366 23,196 
Charleston ....... 182 ‘ve 8,337 1,306 9,825 
Jacksonville — si ooo © 12,028 12,028 
Rrunswick 
Norfolk 
Pe insesia Te 160 41,394 2,224 366 45,049 
SERED ccccsceess HH 142 47,251 2,357 mie 49,878 
1777 118 25,857 7133 1366 24,829 
‘Increase, *Decrease 
(Compiled by John Mallock & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT The New Jersey Zinc Co. has abolished the usual quarterly 
; 7 le ; price schedule. This indicates that contracts will be made with 
, : 10.) the trade for a longer period than formerly, and should have a 
Ma 1,087 91,5 868 beneficial effect on the market for all lead products 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
i saa 10-221 june 25, 1919. 


~ 10 
52.207 +e ys: Prices subject to change without notice 
261 = ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 


NS RS aoe ok ate an oh ec 0 @ 








677 \ece GES  ccccccesesecves ? v @ 
DONS ccecenctececensees TTUTITITITT TTT TL TT TT Ib 55 @ 
Alaechyde a Glin e 0. 60cssdsnaccdeaneuedas lb 00 r 5 
" <U9 DE G0 upcendecucenses60q06eutéoe0euleseedees lb ? 4 
é DP s:eveetecnhennsdeenunss seeunanseodsesns Ib *85 @ 
Hexamethylene tetra 1e (powdered It 95 
64 Par ‘ ! ND on. nboscs en sequtcancveenensens j 3.50 @ 
DEE cciceuenteeecebeenens o6etenneseeneened i "ae 2 
I oC art 4 C sees esessteestseesessestesseseeses 50 
\ DP -cccnbdndessaddesesebeons cn stdetendesanel Ib *60 @ 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 
me Lead, SEE GP cvcceoccccscccesestsesceesees Ib. .10%@ 
. Tea SUG WENO CUeeR Pe ccccccccccucccesesesss Ib. 08% @ 
- > oT . ‘ sublimed white (bbis.).........cceeeccseeess ib. 08% @ 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND white, basic carbonate (bbls.)...........e+s.- Ib. 09 @ 
ING INGREDIENTS. biel SUD nes enateertxvetersracnerteyonoocress ib *.27 a 
Lime, flour pnliar hee Cbeehia tue 4 ak eueder seed < rp 
NEW YORK Re. MED i gcc custard oatemeti- waked eaeeele lb. i 
TEEN ccncccenccesecace + qessanscesses lb 3 i 5 
E f SEE 8k Sh ce wedseccecécecceeqeesesene lb a 
T PERCU, GRUURMEED occcncgseecesteonceesscesces lb, i 
- calcined heavy (Thistle)............... ib 1 i 
; light (Manhattan) .......... Ib 5 @ 
Ma s xide .‘Wserecbnees 4 
The de g { Ss im- REE. nude thnden benddaeseedetentehne 04 7 
‘ : . 1 =n ACIDS 
tain Acetic, 28 per cent (bbls.)........ weaee t 75 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys).. ‘ -cwt 12.4 34 
iS Cresylic (97% straw Color)... .ccccccccccccccscess gal. 90 
P 1 +} é } i GED cosndedne dateeseeavasieeanen gal. 85 1 
2 : . imetatie, FS GaSe. oc6vscevisccecsvesestcesees cw. @ 1.4 
é 22 cents per pound Nitric, 36 GegreeS....cccccsccess Eye re wt 6.00 @ 6.54 
' ' Daas, Gl GHG wcccsiacscesssccsscnsve: ton 16.04 a 
i Ss -) I ind Has c- 
, $21.50 per ton, ALKALIEs. 


, _—" nal hint Carstic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.)........ceeccccces ib. 1344@ 
Saining use as a motor fuel, which Sh Gee Gs vi cthaiedduakspuncesmbaceveasnl Ib. 031%4@ 
. aa —— ae > 6|6erer 
w remains firm at i «< to </ cents per galior Black: 


RBON TETRA R The lemand has ntinued weak SEE |. i410dssicdescaddetstnestecneee ib. .05 @ 








i 
; 7 Seer ee eee rer lb. .09 @ 
5 " , . ie Carbon, black (encks, factory)... ccccccsccccceces lb. 09 @G g 
{ iN } gre p es t se pre uiling 3 °@ 30 
re the Qg ites went int effect, but 15 @ 25 
: . 40 7 
ere IS a 7 nents can now me torward OF GE adéccccnencteveeses sssncveswcenaon Ib. 07 @ 
i ra at Amni¢ is applies for rail and water, insuring Blue 


uicke deliver 1 arr ils in better nditior CD 0.06000000serecenseectesevescesesseeesceos Ib. 25 @ 
' : . ‘ Sere — ran PUURMRAR ccccccccccccececesecccccocssocccscocees Ib. ¢ é 
i HARGE A ri ‘ . AIT . nd, ana wie price COED ccc eccncecesescdocececoesceseossces lb. 18 @ 40 


‘ j ‘ v -_ : wnd 
y atl Brown: 
| le } et particular! active the DOG OREO 0 cn cewensicgncendneessceasence Ib. 04 G@ 
‘ Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt......ccccccccccses ib. .07 @ .15 
r é ice ft 6 cents Spanis . EE TRY ESE SSS .- 24.00 ‘a 
ner nour Far the + } 44 1 which had en held Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt..........++++ee+: ib. 05 @ 06% 
t . . . — a WEED Sec ecccccceccecescecesesecscoencons . Ad. 02%@ 03% 


Green: 
facturers are said t I yt ipacity to meet e growing Comme, TA cccenccccccwosnghesecas timeneuell 35 @ .40 
{ 


WaANXE | e al F nport $ ar taken up GORMIRIEEEE . cocccvccccesoccscosscctéoss lb. 
— P , Oxide of chromium (casks)... ..ccccccccccssscces lb. 75 


ACs ’ { 1 t , weeks 
‘ { ‘ j } — Red: 

. . : MarKet Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)........../b. 48 
‘ gradua t 2 4 t ices crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... lt *55 @ 
im ‘ : Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... ib. 25 @ 
1 g / er pou Vithin the golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... lb. *.28 1 

n golden sulphuret (States)......... . AB. 24 @ 5 

: . . _ red sulphuret (States).............--.l 25 @ 
k a ‘ S trading with vermillion sulphuret .......+-.2++e0+- lb. 5( a 
5 1 


eee, GE Mn 6c eceencdecetccceszevesnes Ib. 
(,ermany is e! COE BOR ocucsccseccuestentevecvavess lb. 14 








7" . P , ine toner s08 : ; coocte 0 
Waite Lt . . ae IcaG Iron oxide, reduced grades............eeeeeee0e: Ib. 14 @ 
The price rema xed 1 not <pected t hange before PUTS BIGME ccccccvccccccccccccscess Ib. 16 @ 
re = . Oil soluble amilime, TOG. oc ccccccccccccccccvcccses lb 180 @ 
November CN cance cccenccsssasvssd Ib. 1.25 G@ 
W HITING for wi . holds stead Receipts Oximony | 18 @ 
& te Venetian 0 
en s ] Vermilion, 1.45 
Oxiwe. America ude zit sides are said to equal White: 
ow ¢ ‘ reig 1 acture This con- \ nze, C. P.... cvcseveces Ib 8 @ 
: , superior seve Ib. 55 1 
si? in ¢ tt r 1 luc Lithopone, domest ee arr ‘ - b. 06% @ 06% 
' ‘ ‘ on . Penomth (carloads, factory)...scccccccsccccccces Ib. 06 i 06% 
. . Rubber-makers’ white ......cccescsscesscecccees Ib. ~%@ 06% 
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White: 
Zine oxide, Horsehead (less carload, factory): 
"TEs. COR cecveccecosees Ib. 
“REE” cecccectooseces 1b. 
French process, red seal.......+++00. Ib. 
green seal ......... Ib. 
white seal .....+.... Ib. 
CE cccdéncensncecuinnsssénnund Ib. 
Azo, ZZZ, lead free (less carload fac-- 
COTY) cocccceccccceserces Ib. 
ZZ, under 5% leaded (less carload 
ee err Ib. 
Z, 8-10% leaded (less carload 
GRRE ockcnscccsceacns Ib. 
ees CUES oss cdcecescctccnseseveresuenesex Ib. 
Yellow: 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange......... lb. 
SE ntecndecescottenseonseds Ib, 
Chreme, light and medium. ........seeeceeeseees Ib. 
Ge, GE £.0oweenes o4ecedcetacnssannd lb. 
Emported ...cceess ee eT eT eT TT ee Ib. 
Ce Ce: BER, 66500086 0d even seneseastennes Ib. 
BS GOING 56s. ccccecsescvcceeccenceseceasess Ib. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 


Aluminum flake (bbls. factory)...........seeeee0> ton 

(ences Geetery) .cccccccccvescces ton 

Diem GH o.o060ce nee cteanne vesteeesesesee Ib. 

Ammonia carbonate, powdered.........seseeeeeeees ib. 

Aabestine CensteeEs) .cccccccccccccccececcececess ton 

Aaastas CRAG) cc cccccccccccccccccccccescccecess ton 

Avoilas compound ..........see+.- aacca aes we Ib. 

3arium, carbonate, precipitated. ..........eeeeeeees ton 

sulphide, precipitated ......-+secesesesees Ib. 

GD écccbhec Chm ey ndceneshetneeenenessasees lb. 

Barytes, pure WRI8C. ccc ccccccccsscccccsccccssces ton 

GE GOEOE cccccccscccocccssseccoccccesses ton 

eles GE oicc 000600006 seensncésins ton 

DR” 6 4 nica beak 0460040065000 000Ee- 000 sk eeeRsERN Ib. 

I TU ae seurnn 4060s 6050606 400S <Reeenbewebeene 1b, 

BE GEE cadcccccdccdccdecccsccssen cenasconesees Ib. 

Chalk, precipitated, extra light.........eseeeeeeees lb. 

precipitated, REAVY ..cccccccccccccvcscccces Ib. 

Coles Ci, GRR c ccc cc vc cvccseccoccsvesssvcs ton 

PEN ik vckacececcenucdtsesneboses ton 

Ct Ge cc cicnccnnkhentuc000006600006e0eunebens 1b. 

Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. 0. b. factory...... Ib. 

Peas Geur GeewGae) «0c cccccccccs cecccesssecees ton 

RD ns -o500000060666n0mseenenseed ton 

ED . sen 00050 bees ban cee tGeannns 1b. 

th, WA I, orsiesenseescecenes -sasssseceaened Ib. 

GEE nc cccccccesesdccceeseeceseeonssceces Ib, 

A BEE a ckadnd Heedebnedes se cteentitesike Ib. 

Graphite, flake (400-pound Dbbl.)........eseceeceess Ib. 

GURU coccccccccscccssscsccée ewbeus lb, 

Ground glace PF. (BBis.)..ccccccccccccccvccveccccs Ib. 

Infusorial earth (powdered)........c.seececeeeees ton 

GURNEE. nbc ceconevsesescscesiccs ton 

Bihan, powdered 2c ccccccccecvccccoscccceseocescees Ib. 

Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.).......-se.eeeecees Ib. 

Tet GREG, DOWEIOE . occ ccc cevescsvsesccccescces Ib. 

DE ttetedunens cndyeddabscehsseanencacaante Ib. 

Shawnee clay ib. atenekesseeseawtavanenbes ton 

SE OD ob n.ccn5eknenbenbansesetuseanenenee ton 

Soapstone, powdered, domestic...........eseeeeees ton 

Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls.)............ cwt. 

Castes, BERND: csc0ccscees cwt, 

i se: 610 ceemeehscnneenutdwennwad ton 

SU GREE, MIB is o.oo ccavvansscuscivsczecs ton 

BE n2be sd orannenenntssies eked eaderdwiemenke ton 

Wee, Bee GORD cc vos vcncnvcnessacsscees cwt. 

Columbia — (tide edteeeeke cw 

CE Siiiptmsvewesceducdedbeqenues cwt. 

Py GED ccna oésesaonckbenncat cw, 

SD 46h h60 Kesh 6ns0nereseduebaseens cwt. 

Paris, white, American..........--+see0. cwt. 

CE  gukit-oosnedededranedtaeness+eee0 cwt. 

eC , Finn 6 sos cnccenecensséssesse 1b. 

ee Fe in de cswecscawaceonesssinces Ib. 
MINERAL RUBBER. 

GOED «ons ce ccceesesccscccecscepe<ssesesnceeeee ton 

Genasco (carloads factory).......cscccccscccccces ton 

(less carloads factory) .....scccccccceces ton 

eee ton 


09 @ .09% 
094%4@ .09% 
09% @ 09¢”% 
10%@ .10% 
114%@ .11% 
09 @ 


.09 @.09% 
08%@ .08% 


08 @ 08% 
*064@ .06% 


*18 @ 
13%@ .13¢% 
25.00 @ 
35.00 @ 
15 @ 
55.00 @ 
07 @ 
.03%@ 
35.00 @ 
25.00 @ 
35.00 @ 
.034%@ 


034@ .04% 
05 @ 


05 @ .05% 


04 @ 04% 
8.50 @20.00 
19.00 @23.50 


@ 
0412 @ 
60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 
.03 @ 
30 @ 40 
16 @ .28 
12 @ «15 
10 @ .25 
04 @ .O8 
.03 @ 
60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 
.05 @ 05% 
05 @ .08 


] 
22.00 @40.00 
20.00 @50.00 
5.99 @ 
5.77 a 
20.00 @40.00 
25.00 @ 
80.00 @ 
80 @ © 
80 @ 
1.20 @ 1.25 
175 @ 2.00 
1.30 @ 1.35 
1.50 @ 1.60 
70 @ .80 
034@ 
0i%@ 
47.50 @ 
55.00 @ 
57.00 @ 
30.00 @ 


K-X ae rerperes lonatpuisattnveesued ton 100.00 @ 








i: See Mndib tn 6e ese vssadedndeeebiesssnteaasens ton 530.00 @ 

i EE: Gadetedecesennagecicedecest Meebereteseu cna ton *65.00 @ 

Die Ee: Uakks eens dk anesiness1tickenedietsadecwuneae ton 100.00 @ 

eee ton 50.00 @ 

less carload, factory... ....+.cs eee ton 55.00 @ 

PO Ti Miicedcenmac ded tersande ée0seunaseaseaee ton 50 @ «.70 

I IY 56 dna tuws en awenie + nealeune edad ton 175.00 @ 

PIL, aicernaaaedd ins) cemsevesasesauaetensd ton 77.00 @ 

Fe. GP ckincscetacevcnsdchacsenes PTUTTETTTIET TET ton 4500 @ 

SORFEEO TE. F WOOO. oo. nine nsctsewsssesxers ton 50.00 @55.00 

Robertson M. R. Special (carloads, factory)...... ton 80.00 @ 

M. R, (carloads, factory).............-tom 55.00 @ 
M. R. (less carloads, factory).......... ton 60.00 @ 

Rubpron (carloads, factory)......cccccccccccceces ton $0.00 @ 

Glees eat, TRRRTD) oc ccvceve-seccecceesecs ton 60.00 @ 

Walpole rubber flux (factory) ...ccccccccccccccees Ib. os @ 

OILs. 
commen, See &, Th Bi Wiese xsinscecdccasatees 
Ne 2 U. & FP 
Ses 2h A: Ge BE veteadesaesacwensaeenceued 

Corn, refined Arg 

GO Se codesdececanddcccocsneneeecacseessuesaes 

Cepeenene COD POF CONE) ooo ccccsccccccceseeseccssees 

GROSTEES  ccccccccevecess ' 

Linseed, raw (carloads)............ 

Linseed compound ....... 

Pe CHD so wndccessd<e 

PE. suweseameess 

a eee aa 

Petroleum grease ........- 

Pine, steam distilled...... 

I CE i Gacduss<cecctqngeunnniasaegeia 

EE. cutkscvecrevesastenamessoennoaen 

PE - -ticwittinncceeenhiods : 

wien pieweneennees 

, Pree eae rre 38 

RESINS AND PITCHES. 
Ct Mh stb cceciunesetaeeedoaneineaseseasaee ib. 0 @ 
TER TOMES ccccccsccwcccccoccseaesecesetccseoses gai. 29 @ 
1. 1300 @ 
b *.07%@ 
02u%@ 
03% @ 
POMO ec ceeseseesccrescseresecssesecesenes lb. 14 @ 
ee era rer None 
PEE cviccsesvacecesccnes lb. None 
: MOND é50ccccsecsoccesesecinees Ib. None 
BR, Tie ain ek ranecicnveuscsserxvtiessesenacedaed bbl. 17.50 @ 
SE sutatenst3-1ckrkséeseebabaneueien Ib. 17 @ 
Be, Wl SU nckasoedceeneeseuendssnseeneee lb. 0 @ 
SOLVENTS. 

Acetone (96.99 per cent drums). .....ccccccccccces ib. 14 @ 
SE. Sn 0 00s:sccnmsescdveceusead gal. 110 @ 

Benzol, water white............. eeescccccescoscce gal. 23 @ .24 
rrr eee Ib. 95 @ 
SOE BED + ov ccc cssenes Se 45 @ 

Comin Ce Bes oon nescescccccescevess lb. 06 @ 06% 

tetrachloride (Grums) ..ccccscscsccessecce ib. 12 @ 

Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.).............. gal, 24%@ 

73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)........... gal, None 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)........... gal None 
DT nactkbndebsereeteatsscoteckeadee gal. 

: *s ¥ 5 ey i ft eopereerees gal 23K@ 

Tolyol, Pure cvesccccccccccsccccccccccsccccccecce gal. 24 @ .25 

Se CEE hide écnesscsboceotcexscnceneens gal. 1.1¢ a 

WERE coccosesccccccecceosenecsconse gail, 92 @ 02 
TD GUNN vanccnccivesacsccens gai. 30 @ 

Kylok, PUTS veescccevcesccsscccccesvccccccccsecs gal, 35 @ .40 

DEED. dxlceuckéieseustanekeecae iankabe gal, 30 @ «35 
SUBSTITUTES, 

Dt: Ghbkhécaceniateuae 1¢ S.- J 

SD Seah e05e ahe56etaben ba bamecdtadens eeneaee es Ib. 12 @ .23 

OO eee Be ee Pe eee ae eg eS Ib. 15 @ .23 

I SL nd ca creas wate Ge deb kuepebien cated lb. 09 @ .2i1 

White factice ........... nd dundats ue Gabe be ies emai Ib. 10 @ .23 

Paragol soft and medium (carloads)............. cwt. 19.08 @ 

SE Secon bn eeeennne sen e60nds6n 080 bhs cw. £58 @ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 

Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)......... or 33 @ .39 

CRONGS MIMCTH, GOmMasle...cccccccsccsccscocccces Ib. 134%4@ 

Sulphur chloride (drums)........ccsccsccccccecess lb. 6'%4@ 06% 

Sulphur, flour, Breoklyn brand (carloads)........cwt 2.95 @ 

SNe Se e950 obs dsc ccdceues cw. 290 @ 
superfine (carloads, factory)............ cwt 2.50 @ 

(See also Colors—Antimony) 7 

WAXES. 

Wee, SO, PR cacccctrccsenunsvescesotccss Ib. 68 @ .7 
SL: EE Nadeuvesecseden conscbaceveeas Ib. 16%@ .17 
EE, | eibbthbctcltndeesdecéencunsnausauex Ib. 56 @ .93 
IE SI id con ade nh meus wine deons . Ab. - @ 

QUOT ce ccccccccccscccccceccce ld. 80 @ 
CROMER 3 ccccccosecccccccccceceeseseeoeceses lb. 35 @ 
Substitute 2. ccc cccccccscs Ce ecccccces Ib, 20 @ .30 
paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases)......./b 08% @ 
123/125 m. p. (cases)....... Ib. 08% @ 
128/130 m. p. (cases)....... 1b. 0% «@ 
*Nominal. 
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